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This Issue in Brief 































An accurate appraisal of the economic status of workers in the cotton- 
utile industry cannot end simply with an analysis of wages and earn- 
ings. Other factors of importance include a wide range of employ- 
ment conditions, such as procedures in hiring and firing, systems of 
raining, working time, methods of wage payment, housing facilities 
provided, and social insurance provisions. These supplementary 
factors are considered in detail in an article beginning on page 1477. 
‘Oii/The article is part of a larger study, made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, of wages and working conditions in the textile industry, 
called for by a Presidential order in 1934. 


165) 
165] 
1651 


1664 
“ Although average hourly earnings in the folding-paper-box industry 
isumincreased only 0.6 percent between August 1934 and August 1936, 
\6yimaverage weekly earnings rose 6.4 percent during the 12-month interval. 
\"@EThis increase in weekly earnings was due to a gain in working time, 
a which increased from 37.5 hours a week in August 1934 to 39.7 hours 
irs August 1935. The article beginning on page 1588 summarizes the 

results of a comprehensive survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of wages, hours, and working conditions in the folding- 
paper-box industry. 


Weekly earnings in the rolling-mill departments of the iron and steel 
industry in March 1935 averaged $23.69 in blooming mills, $22.88 in 
rail mills, $19.30 in structural mills, $18.04 in plate mills, and $17.68 
in billet mills, according to a study recently completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. In comparison with the level prevailing in the 
same month of 1933, these figures indicate that earnings in these 
‘departments more than doubled during the 2-year interval. Average 
weekly working hours in 1935 ranged from 27.5 in billet mills to 35.5 
in the blooming mills. Details of the survey for the five rolling-mill 
departments mentioned will be found in the article beginning on 
page 1615. 


A first degree in engineering is now almost a prerequisite in order to 
obtain professional status or a position in the engineering field. Post- 
graduate work in engineering, on the other hand, is important only 
in a few of the professional classes. These are a few of the outstand- 
ing facts revealed by a survey recently undertaken by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at the request of the American Engineering Council. 

Page 1528. 
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In 1984 the accident-frequency rate for. 1,800. identical establis 
in the iron and steel industry ranged from a low of 3.68 per million map, 
hours of exposure in power houses to a high of 51.58 in foundries. In 
the preceding year the range was from 4.75 for power houses to 623) 
for electric-furnace departments. Increase in exposure in most of the 
major departments was accompanied by a decreasing accident fry. 
quency rate. Details of the accident experience in the iron and 
industry in 1933 and 1934 are given on page 1496. 
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Dismissal compensation for railroad employees affected by consolidg. 
tions authorized under the Emergency Railroad Transportation Aq 
of 1933 is provided for by an agreement reached by -committes 
representing railroad managements and the railroad employees. Th, 
agreement, dated May 21, 1936, establishes a system of ‘“‘coordinatioy 
allowances” for employees who are displaced or suffer reductions i, Pe 
compensation as the result of such mergers. The allowances ap 
proportionate to length of service and provide, in the event of dis. 
missal, for the payment of 60 percent of the average monthly con. 
pensation for periods ranging from 6 months for employees having 
1 year and less than 2 years’ service up to 60 months for employees 
with 15 years’ service and over. Page 1503. 
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Cooperative wholesale societies showed a marked increase in business 
in 1935 as compared with 1934, and effected net savings 75 percent larger 
than in the previous year. The 12 regional wholesale associations Hy, 
reporting had a combined wholesale business in 1935 amounting to 





com 
$27,088,163, and had net savings during the year of $776,883, of BB ona 
which sum $407,057 was returned to member societies as patronage Hin 
refunds and $64,677 was paid in interest on share capital. These pub 


societies reported paid-in share capital of more than a million dollars, 
reserves in excess of $400,000, and total assets of over 3 million 


the 
dollars at the end of 1935. These data were secured in a recent study FB age 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 1551. imt 


A compulsory health insurance system was established in the Province sel 
of British Columbia by an act passed in March 1936. It is estimated em 
that about 275,000 persons will be covered by the insurance, of whom & :; 
110,000 are workers and 165,000 are dependents. The fund will be & ©! 
maintained by contributions by employers and workers, amounting 
for the workers to 2 percent of their pay and for the employers to ™ 
1 percent of the pay roll, with a maximum of 70 cents and 35 cents J tat 
per week for workers and employers, respectively. Benefits include & * 
the services of a physician, prenatal and maternity treatment for J ort 
women, hospitalization in a public ward for a maximum of 10 weeks & *' 
for any one illness, and pharmaceutical aid. Page 1507. 
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ns inf Personnel Policies in the Cotton-Textile Industry ' 
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HE task of determining the economic status of the workers in an 
industry does not end simply with an appraisal of wage rates 
and earnings. Other factors that must be considered include a vast 
range Of employment conditions, such as procedures of hiring and 
fring, systems of training, working time, methods of wage payment 
(incentive systems, penalties and deductions, shift differentials, etc.), 
various welfare plans, and company housing. These factors are 
especially significant in the cotton-textile industry. For this reason, 
the President’s order of September 26, 1934,? not only called for a 
comprehensive study of earnings in the industry but also for an 
analysis of working conditions. The results of the Bureau’s investiga- 
tion of wage rates and earnings in the cotton-textile industry were 
published several months ago.® 

Like the analysis of wage rates and earnings, the factual basis for 
the present study was furnished by information collected by field 
agents from representative cotton mills scattered throughout the 
important producing States. The mills included in the survey were 
selected on the basis of size, product, and locality. In all, 188 mills 
employing more than 100,000 workers, over a fourth of all wage 
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' Prepared by Frances Jones, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 

4 Executive Order No. 6858, creating the Textile Labor Relations Board. Sec. 8 of the order reads: ‘‘The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shall prepare a comprehensive report on the actual hours of employment, earn- 
ings, and working conditions in the textile industry. The Bureau shall also make an investigation upon 
and a report of the different types of work performed by the various types of labor in such industries, the 
actual wage rates paid for the various classifications of work, and the extent to which differential wage 
tates apply to the different skills.’’ 

‘See mimeographed Textile Report, Pt. I, Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton Goods 
Industry from July 1933 to August 1934, second edition with minor corrections, Feb. 4, 1935. A summary 
of this report appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 (pp. 612-625). See also Historical Review 
of Wage Retes and Wage Differentials in the Cotton Textile Industry, Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 
(pp. 1170-1180), 
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earners engaged in the industry, were covered by the canvass ‘ Not 
all of the mills were able to supply precise information on each of th, 
questions. It is believed, however, that sufficient data were collect, 
to give a fair cross section of certain prevailing practices in the cottoy 
textile industry. The scope of the report is limited by the fact thy 
the basic data were obtained from interviews of plant executives 
charge of personnel. 


f thes 
parents 
For 
Penns’ 
orkel 
wo-th 
purth 
The P 
ives ¢ 
BrroreE describing the personnel policies and conditions undejim ana 
which the cotton-textile operatives were working in the fall of 1934 In 
it will be helpful to start with as clear a picture as possible of the porth 
type of worker who looks to the industry for his daily bread. Has the worke 
cotton-textile worker any outstanding racial characteristics? Wh{me"?” 
is the age and sex composition of the working force? The answers ty oast 
these questions will furnish a basis for a better understanding of the hey 
social problem involved. arm 
Native-born white workers constitute the great bulk of the cotton. nls 
mill operatives. In 1930, according to the Bureau of the Census! mach 
288,818 or slightly more than 80 percent of the 358,020 gainful worker we 
employed in the cotton-textile industry were native whites. Of the me 
remaining 69,202 workers, 54,821 (15 percent) were foreign-bom and 
whites and only 13,961 (4 percent) were Negroes. Workers of other aah 
races (Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, etc.) con- suey 
prised only one-tenth of 1 percent (420) of the total. By contrast, ean 
the composition in 1930 of gainful workers in other manufacturing The 
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Occupational Characteristics 











industries, exclusive of cotton textiles, was 68 percent native white, a 
23 percent foreign-born white, 8 percent Negro, and about 1 percent e 
of other races. . 

The foreign-born workers engaged in the industry are nearly all 2 
concentrated in the northern mills. The racial mixture is especially © 
marked in New England, where most nationalities are represented. » ; 


French-Canadians are most numerous here, the other important 7 
foreign groups, according to reports of the mill owners, being the ry 
Poles, Portuguese, and Italians. Among the remaining nationalities 


found in substantial numbers are the Armenian, Austrian, Belgian, “ 
English, French, German, Greek, Irish, Lithuanian, Rumanian, fen 
Russian, Scotch, Swedish, and Syrian workers. Moreover, many 0 th 


the native-born employees are second or third generation offspring a 
4‘ The coverage in the North included 59 plants with 37,748 employees, located in Connecticut, Maine, cot 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In the 

South the coverage was 129 plants with 68,761 employees in the States of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolin, Ca 

South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas. According to the Census of Manufactures, there wert He thy, 

379,445 wage earners and 8,866 salaried employees, not including officials, in the industry in 1933. ail 
5 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Occupation Statistics, United States Summary, pp. ¥ ' 

and 31. Uni 
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{these nationalities, and their language is still that of their immigrant 
parents. 

For the other Northern States included in the survey (New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey) the racial make-up of the cotton-mill 
orkers is somewhat less complex. In the New York mills, about 
wo-thirds of the employees are either Poles or Italians, about one- 
® urth are native born and the rest are of miscellaneous extraction. 
The Pennsylvania mills reported a predominance of native-born opera- 
ives of German extraction, with an admixture of Polish and French- 
M\anadian workers. 

In striking contrast with the mixed racial composition of the 
northern cotton-mill operatives, virtually all of the southern mill 














f ‘ : ; 

“~ vorkers are native white of native stock. These workers were 
Wha priginally recruited from among the “poor whites” of Piedmont, 
ors ts oastal Plain, and mountain sections of the South Atlantic States.°® 





hey were, for the most part, agricultural workers, either tenant 
armers Or impoverished small farm owners. With them into the 
mills came their sons and daughters and often their wives. Skilled 
machinists and a few special types of labor were brought from the 
forth, but these also were largely native-born Americans. Today 
he working force of the southern mills is made up of the children 
and grandchildren of the original recuits. It is interesting to note 
hat scarcely any Negro workers are employed there in the pro- 
ductive departments, and only a few of them are used as cleaners, 
teamsters, and laborers in the opening room, dye house, and yard. 
The highest proportion of Negro labor reported by any mill surveyed 
was 18 percent, but this was exceptional, and a number of southern 

Smills had no Negro workers on their pay rolls. 
= Itis also noteworthy that of all employees engaged in the industry 
in 1930, 38 percent were female workers.’ In this respect the cotton- 
textile mills do not differ greatly from other branches of the textile 
industry. Ever since the introduction of power looms, the textile 
industry has been the greatest industrial employer of women. This 
is probably due partly to the fact that in certain occupations, because 
of their smaller and nimbler fingers, female workers have a definite 
advantage over males. 

In 1930, at the time of the last complete census of occupations, 
female operatives were relatively more numerous in the northern 
th.n in the southern mills. Compared with a working force con- 
sisting of 36 percent female operatives in the seven most important 
cotton-textile States in the South (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas), 42 percent of 
the employees in the mills in the eight most important cotton-textile 




























‘Rhyne, Jennings J.: Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Villages. Chapel Hill, N. C.’ 
> University of North Carolina Press, 1930, pp. 65-66. 
' Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. 
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States in the North (Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetis, (, 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylyanj 
were female. This difference i is in part due to the greater opportunity 
that the North affords to male workers for higher earnings in othe, 
industries. 

Apart from a distinctive sex and racial make-up, the age compo, 
tion of the cotton-mill operatives shows sharp variations from th: 
pattern for workers in other important occupations. The cotton. 
textile industry has always depended heavily on minors for a gy}. 


stantial segment of its working force. In 1930 the Bureau of th 
Census reported that more than a fifth of the gainful. workers jy 
cotton-goods manufacturing were less than 20 years of age, and th 


age of 12 percent of the workers ranged from 10 to 17 years. Indeed 
more children from 10 to 15 years old were employed in the cottoy 
mills in 1930 than in any other branch of manufacturing. At the 
other extreme, there are comparatively few places in the industry 
for workers past the prime of their productive years, less than 4 
percent of the workers being 60 years of age or over in 1930. By 
contrast, of the total working population in 1930 only about 10 per. 
cent was less than 20 years of age, 80 percent was between 20 and 
60 years of age, and more than 8 percent was 60 years of age or over, 
For approximately 2 percent, the age was unknown. 

Doubtless the proportion of very young cotton-mill operatives 
was materially modified by the adoption of the code of fair competi- 
tion for the industry, which prohibited the employment of children 
under 16 years of age. The effects of this provision are reflected 
by the fact that the number of children 14 and 15 years of age receiy- 
ing their first regular employment certificates in 11 of the most 
_ important cotton-textile States in 1934 was 70 percent less than in 
1932.8 It is to be noted that three States where cotton-goods man- 
ufacturing is important—Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecti- 
cut—raised the minimum-age requirement in 1935 to conform with 
the provisions established by the N. R. A. 

Another factor that should be borne in mind in considering the 
personnel policies that have been adopted by the industry is that 
the work calls for comparatively few skilled artisans. The place of 
the skilled craftsman has long since been taken by machine tenders, 
most of whom can be fitted for their tasks within a few weeks or 
months. 

Finally, it should be noted that only a small proportion of the 
employers deal with the cotton-textile workers through labor orgat- 
izations. A study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during 
the spring and summer of 1935 revealed that of 103,875 cotton 
mill operatives approximately three-fourths were employed in plants 


§ Monthly Labor Review, December 1935 (pp. 1485-1486). 
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hich dealt with their employers on an individual bargaining basis.° 

mewhat more than 17 percent of the employees were in plants 
hich dealt with all or part of their employees through trade-unions 
nd more than 10 percent in plants which dealt through company 
inions. Of these, 2.3 percent were in plants dealing through botb 
ypes of unions. 


Hiring and Firing Policies 


ScIENTIFIC personnel management is reported by very few mills. 
Employees are known to the foremen or overseers, who are responsible 
for hiring, placement, and discharge, as well as for lay-offs in periods 
of slack production and recalling employees to work when produc- 
tion increases. New labor is recruited from among the relatives 
and friends of the workers. A parent will bring sons or daughters 
into the mill and will often even supervise their training; a girl will 
tell the foreman that she has a friend with textile experience; a 
family will invite a relative to bring bis own family to live with 
them and work in the mill. All plants reported that the bulk of their 
labor was recruited either in this way or through the application of 
unknown persons with experience directly to the employing official. 
Only skilled jobs and some office positions were filled through private 
employment offices and trade-journal advertisements. A few mills 
sometimes used Government employment offices for obtaining their 
common labor. During the recent years of severe unemployment, 
several mills have been taking on as employees, whenever possible, 
local residents on welfare lists. 

As a general rule application forms are not used. At some mills, 
applicants are interviewed by the foremen, and if they are acceptable, 
their names are filed and they are called when needed. At others, 
applicants assemble on the “spare floor’’, and any foreman who needs 
additional workers goes there, selects them by personal interview, 
and puts them to work immediately. 

In 117 mills—nearly two-thirds of the 181 mills reporting on this 
point—the foreman was either entirely responsible for the hiring of 
workers or he had charge of it under the general supervision of the 
superintendent or manager. Hiring was in the hands of the super- 
intendent, manager, owner, or other ranking official in 50 (27.6 
percent) of the mills, which were usually the smaller ones. Only 14 
' mills (7.7 percent) had employment departments. Of these, 9 were 
in Southern and 5 in Northern States. Most of the mills having 
employment departments employed 750 or more workers—a large 
number for the cotton-goods industry. 

The fact that foremen are generally responsible for the labor force 
does not necessarily mean that they are always free to follow their 





‘Monthly Labor Review, December 1935 (p. 1456). 
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own preferences and prejudices. In many mills they evidently da 
have a comparatively free hand, especially in the matter of hiring 
In others they are required to follow certain broad company policic 
that have been definitely established or tacitly understood, wit) 
regard to citizenship, residence, age, family responsibility, experienc 
and other factors. | 

In the South local people are ordinarily preferred, and many mijjj; 
insist on native-born Americans. As the foreign-born population is 
relatively small in the southern textile States, this does not limi 
seriously the job opportunities of local residents, but it undoubtedly 
serves to prevent the migration of labor from the northern mill towns 
Only one northern mill barred noncitizens, although four reported 
that citizens were customarily given preference. Six northern mills. 
or about 10 percent of those included in the survey, reported a speak. 
ing knowledge of English to be a requisite for employment. 

Virtually all of the important cotton-textile States prohibit the 
employment of minors under 14 years of age."° Under the provisions 
of the N. R. A. code adopted by the cotton-goods industry, the mini- 
mum was raised to 16 years. A hiring age above the code and State 
minima, however, was reported by 43 mills, or approximately 23 
percent of the establishments covered by the survey. These com- 
prised 28 percent of the southern and 12 percent of the northern 
mills. In most of these the minimum established was 18 years, but 
four mills in Alabama had a 17-year minimum, and one mill in North 
Carolina reported a minimum hiring age of 20 years. 

It is difficult to establish practices with reference to maximum age- 
hiring policies without more detailed investigation than was possible. 
Most employees alleged that age as such was not important, and 
reported that the ability, health, and physical appearance of the 
applicants were the primary considerations in hiring. More or less 
rigid rules regarding maximum hiring ages were, however, reported 
by 35 mills, 5 of which were northern and 30 were southern plants. 
One spinning mill did not ordinarily employ anyone over 30 years of 
age. For the other mills, the usual maximum hiring ages ranged 
from 40 to 65 years, with 50 years the limit most frequently reported. 
Three of the mills reported a lower maximum for women than for 
men. Several employers, although fixing no maximum, freely 
admitted that they prefer young workers. 

An important factor considered in hiring during recent years, 
according to the statements of the mill operatives, has been the 
applicant’s need for the job. Almost a third of the mills studied, 
many for businesslike reasons, claimed that they usually gave 
careful consideration to the applicant’s family responsibilities. A 





10 In Texas the minimum is 15 years, and in Rhode Island it is 15 during school hours. North Carolina 
prohibits night work for girls under 18, Pennsylvania for girls under 21, and Massachusetts for boys under 
18 and girls under 21. 
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ymber of employers considered it helpful toward increasing the 
ability of the working force, thus reducing labor turn-over. Others 

jopted the policy primarily because the dependent minors in large 
smilies form & potential labor pool for the future. Several of the 
mployers preferring applicants with dependents, however, avoided 
ing those with more dependents than could be supported at the 
yevailing wage level. This practice was ascribed partly to a belief 

at too many dependents are a handicap to making good operatives 
snd partly to limited housing facilities, and possibly housing costs, 
shich make it desirable to have more than one mill operative to 
each house. 

Previous satisfactory service in the mill often outweighs all other 
actors in hiring an applicant. This is especially significant when 
rebuilding a labor force after a period of restricted operation. Slightly 
more than three-fourths of the mills covered made it their policy to 
rehire, in preference to other applicants, former employees who had 
heen laid off or had left without prejudice. In fact, such employees 
vere often notified by the mill when work was again available, 
although in some cases the men were expected to keep in touch with 
the employment office, which gave them preference if they were on 
the spot when a job was available. 

Textile experience is also an important asset for an applicant. 
However, @ number of establishments favored natives of the com- 
munity to the extent that they preferred training local hands to 
hiring experienced help from the outside. 

Other important factors that influence the selection of employees 
at some mills include character references; the health, education and 
race of the applicants; their willingness to live in company houses; 
whether or not they are members of a trade-union; and their rela- 
tionship to persons already employed. Medical examinations at 
hiring were required by 25 of the mills. 

The procedure followed when it is necessary to curtail the working 
force is somewhat more standardized than the hiring policies. As a 
general rule, the value of an employee to the company is the primary 
consideration. In fact, 27 of the mills reported that ability, efficiency, 
and loyalty were the only factors considered when lay-offs were 
necessary. A large proportion of the employers, however, stated 
that they recognized claims of family responsibility and long years 
of service. With the exception of ability, more employers were 
influenced by the family responsibility of the workers than by any 
other circumstance, this factor being taken into consideration by 134 
of the mills when it was necessary to reduce the working force. 
Length of service was a factor at two-thirds of the mills, ranking 
first in importance at some establishments, but at others it held 
second or third place after ability and family responsibility. 
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sually 


Employees living in company houses were often the last to be lai de 
rovic 


off. The policy of giving such workers important, if not major, con 
sideration was followed by at least 23 of the 188 mills. Seven oth, 
favored village residents but did not specify company house occ pants 

Advance notification of lay-off is the policy at the majority of 4, 
mills. Of those included in the survey, 114 followed this practic. 
Slightly less than a third of the 188 mills gave 1 week’s notice al 
though 4 of these gave advance notice only to office and supe vison 
employees. Notice of from 1 to 2 weeks was given by approxim:; tel 
10 percent of the mills, and one mill notified employees from 2 wee 
to a month in advance by posting notices. 

A dismissal wage for permanent lay-offs was given in 11 of the mil] 
covered. These payments were usually limited to office employes 
foremen, or other salaried employees in key positions. One nil 
however, gave a dismissal wage to all long-service operatives, anj 
2 others gave it to such workers at the discretion of the officials 
Four of the eleven mills gave 2 weeks’ pay, three gave 1 week’s pay, 
one gave from 1 to 2 weeks’ pay, one gave an indefinite amount, 
and two did not specify the amount. At least two other mills allowed 
the dismissed employees to live in company houses until they found 
work. One mill endeavored to place laid-off operators in othe 
positions. 

Discharge of employees for cause does not appear to be a serious 
factor in the cotton-textile industry. During the 5-year period, 
1930-34, the annual discharge rate ranged from 3.23 to 6.3 per 100 
workers." The majority of the discharges were for inefficiency, 
according to the reports of mill managers. Other causes reported 
were drunkenness, personal conduct (nature not specified), infraction 
of rules, fomenting discord, dishonesty, and insubordination. 

Just as in hiring and selection for lay-off, the foreman or overseer nil 
is usually the company official who discharges an employee for cause, wu 
although his action often requires the approval of a higher official. 
At 58 of the 92 mills that reported on this point the foreman wa: * 
responsible for firing. At the remaining 34 mills the foreman’s rec 
ommendations were subject to the approval of a higher official ™ 
usually the superintendent. At only 9 of the 34 mills did the higher 0 
official do the actual firing, his participation being limited to recon- or 
mendations for remedial measures, interviewing the offender befor ,,, 
giving him another chance, approving the foreman’s recommendatio §& 
for discharge, or hearing appeal. One company required that the 
written discharge be signed by the secretary or general superintendent. & 
Another company with several mills made the foreman responsible 
for discharges, but it required the filing of an affidavit, describing the 
cause of the discharge, in the central office. Provisions for appeal, 
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11 Based on data obtained from the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment 
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ally by informal presentation of the case to a higher official, were 


be li povided by 78 mills of the 120 that reported on this point. 
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Training Systems 


(orrON-MILL workers are ordinarily trained in the mill, under the 
ypervision of experienced operatives, at learners’ wages or sometimes 
thout pay. For several years, however, trained operatives have 
en so plentiful that many mills have been hiring only experienced 
orkers. At the time this survey was made, 100 of the 188 mills 
included the training of learners in their industrial relations program. 
[he practice is somewhat more prevalent in the southern than in the 
northern mills, which is no doubt due in part to the preference of 
me of the southern mills for local people even though inexperienced. 
In August 1934, the mills supplying wage data reported that 402 
earners and apprentices were employed by them. These workers 
onstituted less than 0.5 percent of the total number of employees 
overed. Although learners and apprentices are here considered 
ogether, it is known that the proportion of apprentices in the skilled 
mechanical trades in the mills surveyed is negligible. Learners were 
eported in virtually all occupations in the productive departments, 
hose in the more skilled occupations being promoted from less skilled 
work. 

Learners in the cotton-textile industry are nearly always paid less 
han the entrance rate for the occupation, even in occupations re- 
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al quiring little or no skill. The cotton-textile code provided for the 
Px ontinuation of this practice, but it limited the apprenticeship period 
a to 6 weeks, after which the employee, if retained, was guaranteed the 


minimum wage of 30 cents an hour in the South and 32% cents an 
hour in the North. The prevailing practice prior to the adoption of 
the code was to continue the payment of a nominal wage until the 
mill management considered them qualified to earn the prevailing 
wage. 

At the time of the survey, some of the southern mills were still 
employing learners without pay. This practice was reported defi- 
nitely by six southern mills, and it was also indicated in the reports 
of at least five more. These mills were located in North Carolina, 


ction 
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gher South Carolina, and Georgia. One Connecticut mill reported that, 
OMm- . . . 

prior to the code, learners were employed without pay until they were 
fore ' ; , 
tion considered qualified. These unpaid learners were usually the sons 


re and daughters of mill operatives and were started on munor jobs, 
“ such as sweeping and doffing, being trained for semiskilled jobs by 
bl their parents or other operatives. 

ths The pay of learners, as determined from the company pay rolls 
obtained in this survey, ranged from 7% to 50 cents per hour. At 


eal some mills the rate was not fixed but varied witb the financial cir- 
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cumstances of the worker hired. In 31 mills the learners w, 


re paiamm At t 
at piece rates, sometimes only half the regular rate. Two yj) 
guaranteed minimum hourly rates, one 7% cents and the other jo] 
cents an hour. The code minimum rate, or higher, was earned }, 


33 percent of the northern learners and 45 percent of the southom 
learners. The learners earning more than the code minimum wey, 


onfor 
probably regular employees who were learning new work. 


he 

Continued employment at the end of the training period was yo tr { 
guaranteed, but if the learners became proficient enough to earn thellforke 
prevailing wage they were given consideration when vacancies ¢. 10 p-3 
curred. +" 
A formal course of training for weavers, spinners, loom fixers, an Mlperio¢ 
foremen, consisting of practical work in the mill, with class work andf&yas 0 
lectures on improved methods, was reported by several mills. slow 
Working Time and t 

junch 


Unper the code the maximum working time for all employees in the 
cotton-textile industry, “except repair-shop crews, engineers, elec. 
tricians, firemen, office and supervisory staff, shipping, watching and 
outside crews, and cleaners”, was 40 hours per week. This provision 
was generally met by establishing an 8-hour day and a 5-day week, 
Before the code was adopted, the normal full-time week ranged from 
48 to 60 hours and the daily working time from 9 to 12 hours. 

With the working week reduced to 40 hours, many mills that had 
previously been working one !ong shift went on a double-shift basis, 
Of the 188 mills covered in 1934, more than 90 percent were working 
double shifts, and some departments at several mills were operating 
three shifts. By contrast, in 1930 only slightly more than half of the 
mills reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics were working night 
shifts."* Double-shift operation was somewhat more genera! in the 
southern than in the northern mills, but this difference was not so 
marked in 1934 as in former years. 

In 1934, nearly 94 percent of the shifts were 8 hours per day and 
5 days per week. A few mills reported shorter shifts, ranging from 
5% to 7% hours per day. Shifts of less than 8 hours, however, usually 
applied only to female workers or to particular occupations. Some JBpe 
mills, which were working exclusively on short shifts, operated 6 days HBga 
a week. Two mills operated 10 hours a day and 4 days per week. 0 

Work in the cotton mills usually begins at 6 or 7 o’clock in the Bar 
morning. The first shift works until 2, 3, or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, HB 
when the second shift begins and continves until 10, 11, or 12 o’clock MRo 
at night. The majority of the third shifts begin at 10 p. m. and end HRs 
at 6 a. m. f 





on 





1 U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 539: Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Goods . 
Manufacturing, 1910-30. Washington, 1931, pp. 17-18. 
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At the time this study was made, night work (between 10 p. m. and 

.,.m.) for women was prohibited in five of the States covered, 
mely, Connecticut, Massachusetts,” New Jersey, New York, and 
eansylvania. In these States some mills did not employ women on 
ye night shifts, but others simply shortened the hours for women to 
onform to the law. 

The working day of employees on shifts of the same length varied 
“ith the length of the lunch period allowed. A number of mills 
vorked two 8-hour shifts, from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. and from 2 p. m. to 
} p.m., With no suspension for lunch or rest. Other mills began work 
the same time and had shifts of the same length, but allowed lunch 
yriods of from 30 minutes to an hour. At these mills the night shift 
vas ordinarily on duty until 11 or 12 p.m. Often the day shift was 
allowed a suspension for lunch but no time off was allowed the second 
wnd third shifts. Occasionally, only the second shift stopped work for 
lunch. In some mills only certain departments suspended work for 
lunch. In a few mills in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, only the 
female workers were given lunch periods. Pennsylvania, Massa- 
husetts, and Maine have legal provisions for lunch or rest periods 


for women. 

Suspension of work for meals is practiced much more extensively in 
northern mills than in those of the South. In more than one-half of 
the southern mills, and in more than 80 percent of those reporting from 


Alabama and Georgia, employees were on continuous duty for the 
full shift. On the other hand, only 9 of the 59 northern mills followed 
this practice. 

The length of the lunch period varied not only between mills but 
also between shifts in the same mill. Approximately a third of the 
lunch periods in the 108 mills allowing them were 1 hour, a little 
more than a fourth were 45 minutes, slightly less than a fourth were 
30 minutes, a tenth were 15 minutes, and the remainder ranged from 
20 to 40 minutes. The 15- and 20-minute lunch periods were for the 
most part applicable only to the night shifts, and, at some of the mills, 
only to the men, the women being given a longer period. 

Vacations for mill operatives were allowed by approximately 25 
percent of the 188 mills studied. Only two of these mills, however, 
gave the operatives paid vacations. One of these mills did not report 
conditions of eligibility, but the other required 1 year’s service, and 
an annual record of not more than 80 hours lost time for males and 
200 hours for females, including sick leave. The majority of the 


jothers were shut down for 1 or 2 weeks, often for a week in the 


summer and another week at Thanksgiving or Christmas. Although no 


“In Massachusetts the law prohibits night work for women in textile mills between the hours of 6 p. m. 
ind6a.m., but effective July 1, 1933, the legislature empowered the commissioner of labor and industry 
to advance the limit to 10 p. m. during the life of the code. 


68869—36——2 
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direct pay was given for this time, it is customary for some of the 









mills which provide housing svoommodations to give free rent during SS " 
the shut-down. Some of the mills which did not provide vacati, ons by siibl 
means of the mill shut-downs granted a week or two on applicatio, i 
without pay, sometimes only after a specified length of service. - 
A much larger proportion of the mills, approximately 70 pe rent, -“ 
gave vacations with pay to salaried employees. Of these approxi. ' cre 
mately 24 percent gave vacations of 1 week and a third gave vac ations : ash 
of 2 weeks. The usual service requirement was 1 year, althoug) wt 

some mills required only 6 months’ service and others none. * 
Legal and local holidays, when observed, are without pay except for * F 
salaried employees. One exception to this was found in a Georgi ‘ven 
company, which celebrated its “founder’s day” by giving all em ploy- 4 Th 
ees a paid holiday and picnic. Usually the mills closed and gave ql| eek 
employees, with the exception of watchmen and the necessary mainte. “hid 
nance men, the benefit of holidays. : ‘d 
The northern mills observed more holidays than the southern mills a 
Christmas was observed by all mills. Labor Day and July 4 were als ae 
observed by all of the northern mills studied, and New Year's duct 
Decoration Day, and Thanksgiving by the majority. Observance of thei 
Armistice Day and Columbus Day was reported by about half of the of tl 
northern mills, and Washington’s Birthday by approximately a B 
third. Observance of July 4 was reported by approximately 88 per- tor f 
cent of the southern mills, but less than 40 percent closed on Thanks. ne 
giving Day, only about a fifth on Labor Day, and the other legal J. 
holidays (including New Year’s Day) were observed by only a few nel 
of the southern mills. duc 
There is no payment for periods of illness, except in the case of to « 
salaried employees and except as in some mills factory employees are Spi 
protected by health insurance or mutual sick-benefit schemes. / 
Methods of Wage Payment _ 


Tue prevailing methods of paying cotton-mill operatives were ¥ am 
straight time and straight piece rates. Time rates were paid to 9 fo 
indirect, supervisory, and some productive labor. Piece rates were J to 
found in virtually all occupations in production departments, but | 
were usually paid to slubber and speeder tenders in the carding & al 
department, spinners, doffers, and spoolers in the spinning depart- & al 
ment, and weavers and battery hands in the weaving department. & st 
Only one mill paid no piece rates, its entire operation being under J at 





the Bedeaux system “ of wage payment. One other mill was installing & ti 
the Bedeaux system, but it had not yet extended the scheme to all & fe 
departments. 

4 Under this system, the production operatives receive a bonus amounting to 75 percent of the value 0! d 
any production above the standard for which their hourly rates are set, and the indirect workers share the | 
remaining 25 percent. 
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Bonuses, based either on the amount or quality of production, 
cere paid certain occupations by 29 of the mills. Loom fixers were 
digible for bonuses at 19 mills and weavers at 15. Seven of the 
mills also extended bonus privileges to certain other workers in the 
weave shed. For example, two mills paid a production bonus to 
pattery hands on automatic looms. One gave extra compensation 
io creelers, the basis of which was not reported; one paid a bonus to 
mash hands and one to warp tiers, both based on production; and 
four mills paid a bonus to second hands, based on weavers’ produc- 
tion. One of these also extended the bonus system to inspectors in 
the cloth room. Bonuses, particularly those for quality, were often 
given only for work on certain types of materials. 

The bonuses for weavers were frequently a percentage of their 
weekly earnings at piece rates, graduated according to the extent to 
which production exceeded the standard set as normal. Other mills 
paid a flat rate or a flat percentage as a bonus for attaining standard 
production. In several mills the standard was the proportion of 
scond-grade cloth produced, or a combination of this with a pro- 
duction standard. Loom fixers’ bonuses were similarly computed, 
their efficiency being based on the amount or quality of production 
of the looms under their care. 

Bonuses in the yarn department were usually given to operators 
for finding faulty work, such as singles or doubles, drop flies, slubs, or 
grease spots. The only production-bonus system reported in the 
yarn department was in a mill which paid slubber tenders and inter- 
mediate and fine-frame tenders a flat-rate bonus per week for pro- 
duction above the standard number of hanks. Six mills paid bonuses 
to one or more of the following occupations in the yarn department: 
Spinners, doffers, twisters, winders, and slubber and speeder tenders. 

Award of prizes to the outstanding operatives was the practice in 
four mills. Two gave weekly prizes to the highest ranking weavers 
and loom fixers, one on the basis of quality and the other on the 
amount of production; and two gave weekly prizes to spinners who 
found the most faulty roving. Two mills gave Christmas bonuses 
to all employees. 

Just as an employee may increase his earnings by bonuses, he may 
also be penalized for spoilage and production of inferior quality, 
although no penalty assessments for amount of production below 
standard were reported. At least 20 of the mills penalized oper- 
atives for poor work, but 8 of these also paid bonuses. These penal- 
ties were usually not automatic but levied at the discretion of the 
foreman. 

Wage differentials in favor of night shifts in certain productive 
departments were paid by 11 of the 173 mills that worked night 
shifts, and 1 other mill with no extra shifts for productive workers 
paid boilerhouse employees a higher rate for night work. The 
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amount of the differential for productive workers was approximately the 
5 percent in 4 mills and 10 percent in 7, 1 of which increased thdmmoptrib 
differential for the third shift. Two of these mills paid the differenti:jimme the 
for the third shift only. The differential at one mill was in the fomlmremiu 
of a lowering of the production standard on which bonus earings 
were based. Some of the productive occupations which benefiteg 
from the shift-wage differentials were weavers, loom fixers, spinner 
twisters, card grinders, card strippers, and comber tenders. Five 
mills extended the differential to all employees on the night shift. 









Insurance 


INSURANCE is one of the most common measures adopted by the 
cotton-textile mills as a means of providing for the welfare of thei 
employees. Slightly more than half (50.5 percent) of the mills 
scheduled indicated that their employees were protected by some 
type of insurance. These mills employed 44.3 percent of the em. 
ployees covered. Of the 129 southern mills canvassed, 72 (553 
percent) reported that an insurance plan was in force. This com. 
pares with 23 (39.0 percent) of the 59 northern mills that wer 
included in the survey. The majority of the plans in both the North 
and South were for group life insurance. (See table 1.) A few 
covered disability, nonoccupational accidents, or sickness; and two 
provided old-age pensions. Another company established a fund 


Table 1.—Group Life Insurance in Cotton-Textile Mills, 1934 










































































Number of mills, with classified size of labor force, having 
insurance 
Total 4 
num- 
State F ber of 50 100 250 500 750 1,000 
mills and and and and and and 
in sur- Total under | under | under | under | under | under | Nol 
vey 100 250 500 750 1,000 5,000 jknown 
em- em- em- em- em- em- 
cami ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees 
| | pig ast Bier 
North: 
Connecticut...............| ll i, ETPP ee. Ae Ue BS l 
I it i i 3 | aS om RS PF ere a ae ee l 
Massachusetts --_........- 24 SPOS BORE Nes fk" REIS 2 | 
New Hampshire-----.-.-.-- 4 | ee ee S Teoadstas 1 itatahinn 
i  * 10 | ORR tee Sheers (ae eS eee 
aT Se | 2 _ PRS SE SERE: 1 |}, State es 
BNO Nah 66 decdeicdects | 2 PURER Tes SESS SOS Ty Pers eee) ee 
Pennsylvania--_.........-- 3 yy, 1 | Bek et 5 Opa (ee 
2 0 ere 59 9 Re 2 3 2 3 2 = 
South: 
GD sicabdédodpadoncw 21 ie ES 7 5 pT Se eee 
SEES Se 21 12 1 5 1 2 2 1 
North Carolina. ---........ 48 21 3 7 | ESOS Penge her eee :- res 
South Carolina...........- 29 fk 4 5 2 4 7 
aS dipwiencbavedesadans 3 DS ddd d sn lebubdakalonbdadbabbabe ask |... the 
TEE AER 3 gy ARES PERRY ESE l D tkeeecee 
— ee are eae 4 Pi ohhh twatdbidiakttiiihocsabhbotoddtbibsena-|---- rons WE 
Se CPS ee 129 72 4 23 19 7 s s 4 en 
TS "PV ae S80 ae 188 295 4 25 22 9 ll 10 | ie pr 
1 No mills with fewer than 50 employees reported group-insurance plans. nt 


3 These mills belonged to 58 different companies. 
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Natelyilr the payment of death benefits. Although most plans call for 
ed thdimntributions from the employees, several mills paid the entire cost 
rentigifmme the insurance. In at least two mills the workers paid the whole 
® for remium. 


IMinog Safety and Health 
Lefited 
ners, 

Five 
ift, 


Asout 70 percent of the mills covered had organized safety pro- 
ms. These programs varied widely. Some consisted of little 
nore than the use of safety posters and periodic inspections by em- 
oyees designated for the purpose. Others provided for a full-time 
irector of safety and management and employee safety committees, 
hich make recommendations for the adoption of safety practices 
nd the elimination of hazards and direct safety education. The 
nore progressive mills have stimulated the interest of the workers by 
means of departmental contests, suggestion boxes, prizes, and penal- 
ies, A number have complete first-aid clinics with a doctor or nurse 
nattendance. The most common type of organization placed upon 
ommittees of foremen the major responsibility for the execution of 
he safety program. 
Many companies take an active interest in the health of their 
vorkers. This is particularly important in the South, where large 
numbers of workers in isolated mill villages are often wholly dependent 
mn their employers for adequate medical attention. Approximately 
, third of the southern mills covered assumed at least a part of the 
responsibility for providing medical services for employees and their 
families. ‘These services included the following: Health officers; 
siting nurses to advise families in matters of health and sanitation 
and to give free attention during illness; physicians, whose services 
were sometimes free but more often were furnished at low cost; free 
Not Biphysical examinations, inoculations, and vaccinations; medical, 
- BRdental, and baby clinics, free or at low cost; and hospitalization, often 
at reduced rates. 

At several southern mills health clubs were organized, which 
usually, but not universally were under the supervision of and aided 
fnancially by the management. The members paid a flat weekly 
tate, Which often varied with the size of the worker’s family. This 
entitled the employees to one or more types of services. At some of 
the mills membership in the health clubs was compulsory but at 
others it was optional. 

Health-promotion work in the majority of the northern mills was 
restricted largely to a mill dispensary or first-aid service. A few of 

the northern mills had clinics and the privilege of free consultation 
—— B was sometimes extended to the families of employees. Other mills 
= (employed visiting nurses. In a few mills health protection was 
__ provided through insurance and mutual benefit associations, some- 
times with company aid. 
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Important in mill welfare programs are their recreational activit) 
centering in company subsidized community houses and athjo 
fields. These are stressed in urban communities among forgig 
workers of the North as well as in southern mill villages. Algo ; 
mill villages, the company sometimes subsidizes schools, financiy 
longer terms than the State provides for and cooperating in the SUppot 
of vocational night schools. 
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Company housing is a more important factor in the cotton-te,;jjfi%; mu 
industry than in most other manufacturing industries. It had j4iibyamp 
origin in the isolation of many mills from centers of population. Anoth 
the time tbat this study was made, rents charged for company housefly § 
were an issue because it was alleged by some that the gains maj di 
through hourly wage increases under the codes were lost throum Th 
rental increases. Bef 

It was not possible in this study to appraise the economic value ,fimprisin 
the addition to wages through rents at less-than-market rates. T@ibree 
do so involves more careful real-estate appraisals than the time avail 


Company Housing 




















avera 
able for the study would have allowed. Furthermore, even a casujlifyere 
inspection of the housing indicates the impossibility of generalization[ifiprox 
Some mill villages consist of excellently constructed dwellings, rentediiiweek 
at a return lower than commercial enterprise would offer. Othengiirent 
are woefully lacking in all facilities and offer inadequate shelterjiiiisi.2: 





























Such differences can be described in fairness only on a mill-by-milggj T! 
basis. Subject to these limitations, the following data are presenteifiiimill: 
on the extent of company housing, rentals, and changes in rent. limi 
; ce of t 
Table 2.—Housing Facilities Reported by Cotton-Textile Mills, 1934 ‘ 
= rel 
Number of | | 
Total | Number | Total num- Total num-| Average It k 
State number | of mills ber of — ber of weekly 
of mills with employees with hous- houses rental per wat 
covered | housing | scheduled i reported house 
ng furt 
North: ie Wel 
oS ESE eee ll 7 4,777 3, 696 1, 002 $19 
hen odnbernnondies 3 2 5, 656 4, 794 98 27m for 
Massachusetts. -..........---- 24 3 17, 532 2, 538 22 28 
New Hampshire. ..........-.- 5 4 2, 728 1, 849 216 1. ant 
BOOT ME aS acensecttdscntcs 2 2 823 823 169 2% 
eS Sea 2 0 888 0 0 ali 
pC ee 3 2 584 480 29 
2 es 10 5 5, 495 2, 387 280 24 vic 
_ SRS 60 25 38, 483 16, 567 2, 026 _ 48 
South: —_— s fre 
ee oink bbb 3ddssecde 21 21 7, 510 7, 510 2,114 l 
EE ar Soa 23 20 13, 360 12, 067 8, 045 L2 co 
North Carolina. ............- 48 48 17, 859 17, 859 5, 464 % 
South Carolina............... 29 29 21, 335 21, 335 6, 582 l ar 
IRL Aid skis dap oaddonae 3 3 2, 503 2, 508 138 3 
SS ee 4 3 705 257 l he 
FE dlndeccndbiiss bea 3 2 6, 001 5, 752 868 1.6 
, | ty ES eee ee eee 131 126 69, 273 67, 515 18, 468 : Lb hi 
OP Beats se tee ce 1191 151 1 107, 756 84, 082 20, 494 La 
ol Cel 























1 Includes 3 mills, employing 1,247 workers, which were included in the housing tabulations only 
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“UViti@l [pfortunately, except for a few southern mills, the survey failed to 
athle veal the proportion of employees living in company-owned houses.” 
foreig formation furnished by 20 mills (10 in North Carolina, 9 in South 
Also, srolina, and 1 in Alabama) indicates that in these mills 78.5 percent 
‘ANN: the southern mill operatives live in company-owned dwellings. 
UPPOw,e mill provided living quarters for 40 percent of its employees, 
; mills for more than 90 percent of the operatives, and 14 mills for 
5 percent or more. 
The proportion of the working force housed by most northern mills 
; much lower. One northern mill with over 100 employees, for 
xample, reported that only 8 lived in company-owned dwellings. 
inother, with more than 200 employees, had operatives living in 
nly 9 houses. Because of changed conditions, many northern mills 
ye disposing of their residential properties. 
The typical southern mill dwelling is of the frame bungalow type. 
he four-room cottage was predominant among those surveyed, com- 
prising 44 percent of the total. Slightly more than a fourth were 
T@three-room cottages, and about 11 percent had five rooms. The 
availmverage number of rooms per house was 3.8, and balf of the houses 
Casuafmyere equipped with modern or semimodern sanitary facilities. Ap- 
ationlmproximately 80 percent of the houses rented for less than $1.50 per 
rentemweek, and 75 percent belonged to mills charging an average weekly 
)therfrental of 35 cents or less per room. The average house rental was 
\elterM$1.24 per week. 
y-milf™ The rent charged by approximately 56 percent of the southern 
entedimmills included electric current, although some of the companies 
limited the amount of current thus furnished. Another 20 percent 
of the mills charged a nominal rate for electric current. In the 
remaining cases, the houses were either not wired for electricity or 
verse Mit had to be obtained from outside sources. An extra charge for 
ial ye fe water was made by only two companies. Other facilities and services 
““ EBtunished with company housing, usually without additional cost, 
.,faewere garden plots, fertilizer, seed, pasture land, and stalls or sheds 
‘MlMfor cows. Garages were included in the house rent by some mills 
and charged for by others. One mill furnished free laundry service, 
..f/mand another provided this service at a nominal charge. A few pro- 
14m vided ice and milk at cost. 
2 Mill houses in the North are commonly of the two-story, six-room, 
ifm frame type, either semidetached or row dwellings. Six-room houses 
r comprised 36 percent of those covered, five-room houses 26 percent, 
and seven-room houses 21 percent. The average was 5.9 rooms per 
house. Approximately 50 percent of those reported in this survey 
had modern sanitary conveniences. The rental per room varied 


text 
had j 
n. | 
house 
> Mad 
ITOugy 


alue 9 





4 A study of company housing, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1916-20, showed that 71 per- 
ial cent of the workers employed by 48 mills in 5 Southerp States were housed by the employing company. 
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from 15 to 80 cents per week, and the rental per house ranged { 
cents to more than $7 per week. 

In only a few northern mill houses was electricity included jy th 
rent or furnished by the company. Two mills furnished heat 4, , 
few of their houses, and more than half of them provided water with 
out additional charge. One furnished coal and wood at cost plug 
delivery charges, several provided garden space, and one delivered 
milk at cost. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of company houses by size ap, 
weekly rental in both the North and South. 


TOM Kt 








Table 3.—Weekly Rentals of Company Houses in Cotton-Textile Industr 


y in the 
North and South, 1934 



























































Number of houses of classified rentals, having— 
Weekly rental | 9 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | rooms 
rooms | rooms | rooms | rooms | rooms | rooms | rooms and ot 
over 
North } 
$0.50 and under $0.75____._.________ 1 1 eae ee oe a. 
$0.75 and under $1.00______ haksddied 1 9 34 [Re Me ee oe 
Of pe i "_ tee eae 3 21 77 47 5 rae 
$1.25 and under $1.50_...........__]______. 2 7 185 28 78 11 3 
ee ed 22 51 67 12 2 2 
$1.75 and under $2.00__._..........|_....__]____. 10 6 35 8 6 2 
ee en l & 19 27 92 14 7 
$2.25 and under $2.50_.__.._________ 6 4 6 27 63 100 5 1 
FF SS |), ee Pee 2 4 21 56 21 & Sa 
$2.75 and under $3.00______...___- S Si...daed 3 16 72 35 9 15 
$3.00 and under $3.25__._._..______- Dh andthe 10 5 242 39 1] 2 { 
$3.25 and under $3.50__........____|______- _& EERE 5 15 12 9 4 | 8 
$3.50 and under $3.75..............|_._._.. l 2 6 28 7 7 4 
Pees IE EID, «dade cuscelsivcoudlavadecel.scecek 34 7 2 eae ; 
$4.00 and under $4.50..............]_......}._....- ew s 6 5 4 K 
$4.50 ene under $5.00..............).......1......- 2 1 17 4 3 4 
TA Sek a a aS ie 17 s l { 
pO Eo art eee 14 26 136 528 729 429 95 2 52 
—_—_—_———— = SS —— 
South 3 } 
Gee Si del Aickbhdeuesdcdas-< 4 CL CERES Ee) SESE Oe veh et, Oy PAO. 
$0.25 and under $0.50_._.._._._____- 339 400 5 2 a 2 { 
$0.50 and under $0.75_......._..__. 757 | 1, 255 808 41 3 BREEDS BF 
$0.75 and under $1.00.__.....______ 187 | 1,529 | 2, 229 305 230  § ieee l $ 
$1.00 and under $1.25.._._._.______- 303 951 | 2,238 228 213 49 | ont ns 
$1.25 and under $1.50__.......____. 56 245 | 1, 252 508 176 | eee 2 2,2 
$1.50 and under $1.75............../....... 385 433 224 263 4 6 3 1, 31 
$1.70 Ge weer S000... ......ccccccl.-e-s-- 121 191 192 159 23 39 2 7 
$2.00 and under $2.25.............. 3 3 495 74 40 23 14 1 | 653 
$2.25 and under $2.50_............../_.._._- 2 175 124 14 3 | =” 
Ff  ) See, ee eee 59 99 68 4 ee ea 
$2.75 and under $3.00_.........___- seo 6 5 18 5 1 l 
$3.00 and under $3.25..............]....... 34 18 59 Pe Edachite sd Picb bc Aecens oon 18 
See Ge IE II, ccccccccccccclscocccelecoccce | ’ ae Cee 1 | { 
Sen Gee ETE, .. nn ccccacccclecceccelosaselle 10 1 a te. 6 1 1 4 
OES ERE IOS 101 36 1 2) et 14 
SS SERCO PRE em Vet tet Peete Ree BO t.cddddatobacccelibcedee- 
OS EEE PSS ES i eee s 13 l 
Se sce ccctenss nents thadldddlacesschl obbechs 3 ll 2 | 
OE i See ee er ee 41,673 | 4,926 | 8,022 | 1,902 | 1, 281 184 91 $14 18, Uo 





1 Covers 24 mills. Complete data were not reported for 1 mill. 
2 24 houses have 9 rooms, 10 have 10 rooms, 11 have 11 rooms, 6 have 12, and 1 has 13 rooms. 
3 Covers 121 mills. Complete data were not reported for 5 mills. 

12 houses have 1 room. 

6 houses have 10 rooms, 1 has 11, and 2 have 12 rooms. 
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jt has long been customary for cotton-textile mills in both the 
‘orth and South to give free rent during mill shut-downs. A number 
{mills reported that this was still their practice, some stating that 
short” time (20 to 30 hours per week) also entitled employees to 
ve rent. One Georgia mill had not charged its employees with 
use rent since 1930, but it reestablished the charge late in 1934. 
According to the rental data obtained for July 1933, August 1933, 
nd August 1934, there was no change in the general level of company 
using charges after the introduction of the code. In fact, a com- 
rison Of the results of this survey with those of the Bureau’s 
urvey of 1916-20 indicates that during the 18-year period there has 
een little change other than could be accounted for by the advance in 
modernization that has taken place. The average cost per room 
anged '® between July 1933 and August 1934 for only six mills, 
fas many companies, three of which showed an average mill decrease 
in cost per room of from 7 to 9 cents, and three showed an increase 
{from 10 to 25 cents per room per week. One increase occurred 
in the July 1933 period, the other increases and two of the reduc- 
tions occurring subsequent to August 1933. The sixth mill showed 
a reduction between the July 1933 and August 1934 periods, there 
bing no August 1933 data for comparison. These changes do not 
take into account the mills which were not charging any rent during 


the August 1934 pay period due to curtailed operation. 


i Only changes in the mill averages of as much as 5 cents per room per week were considered. 
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Accident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry 
1933 and 1934 

jst furs 


EPORTS received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1 goggle 
departments of identical firms in the iron and steel industn pes 
indicate that the frequency rate of industrial accidents in this industry oie 
increased slightly, from 19.49 in 1933 to 19.65 in 1934. At the same mat 
time, the severity rate increased from 2.34 to 2.47. The year 1934) xd mils 
therefore: showed not only proportionately more accidents than di 
1933, but also more serious accidents, as gaged by time lost.! Thesd 
increases were accompanied by an increase in employment in the 
reporting identical establishments from about 350,000 workers jy 
1933 to over 400,000 in 1934. 
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Table 1.—Accident Frequency and Severity Rates for Identical Establishments iscel 

in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1933 and 1934 : 


Pu 


Experience of Industry as a Whole 


SuMMARY data comparing the accident experience of identical 
establishments? in 1933 and 1934 are shown in table 1. 


De 











Item 1933 1934 
Total man-hours of exposure (thousands) -_........... 572, 770 662, 800 
Total number of lost-time accidents. ................ 11, 166 13, 024 
EN OS GEES EE a 1,339,428 | 1,639,081 
pS SE ae 19. 49 19. 65 
ER es a See 2. 34 2. 47 














The detailed experience of each of the individual departments is 
shown on tables 2, 4 and 5. Table 2 shows the details of arriving HB" | 
at accident frequency and severity rates for each of the 31 depart- 
ments. Man-hour increases are shown for all but five departments, 
and of these only the unclassified rolling mills and wire drawing ™ 
departments are of considerable size. eX] 








1 The accident frequency rate is the average number of accidents per million man-hours worked. The 
accident severity rate is the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. The standard time-loss In 
ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Bulletin No. 276: Standardization of Industrial fre 
Accident Statistics. 

2 The policy of restricting accident statistics to data furnished by identical firms for 2 successive year 
although tending to narrow the sample somewhat, results in a compensating gain of stricter compara) lit) 
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ble 2 —Accident Frequency and Severity Rates in the Iron and Steel Industry, 


in Departments of Identical Establishments, 1933 and 1934 



























































Man-hours “re J Accident | Accident 
worked Number of = lost | frequency | severity 
(thousands) | Juries (days) 
Depart ment 

l Stry 1934 | 1933 | 1934 1934 1933 | 1934 1934 
y departments. ..-.---- 662, 800}11, 166) 13, 024 1, 639, 081| 19.49) 19. 65 2. 47 
i] Qn jast furnaces. --..--. — 19, 169 265 286 110, 736) 15. . 92 5. 78 
SU ssemer converters. - --- 4, 201 36 33 10,419) 9. . 86 2. 48 
d ust vep-hearth furnaces. - -- 31, 840 393 422 139, 159) 13. 1.3. 25 4. 37 
a lectric furmaces------.-- 7,911 122 381 13, 382) 62. ; . 16 1. 69 
dust AT 48, 289] 1, 631| 2,491 151, 514] 42. . 58 .14 
OW ie il, ...-202----<-- 4,457, 42) 60 2,774| 10. . 46 . 62 
Y Same eavy rolling mills-.-.-.-- 38, 786 354 366 71,921) 10. . 44) 1, 85 
~CANGEste mills.....---------- 9,422) 106) 149 52, 356| 13. 81) 5. 56 
1934 od Mill8....ee------2---- 4, 826 76 36 24, 904) 13. . 46 5. 16 
Ek OE. cocwocee sel | 47,015} 939] 687 112, 103] 20.29] 14. 61 2. 38 
in di — aes — 39,030} 360) 431 45, 238] 12.: . 04 1. 16 
UE classified rolling mills 28,275] 572] 525 56, 287| 19. 57 1. 99 
Thesolmmubricating shops... | 21,152| 604) 845 81,044) 41. 60| 39. 95 3. 83 
4B) § Chan See. 41, 578 906) 1, 367 97, 228} 30. 1 . 88 2. 34 
n the —— 16, 739 238 216 43, 798] 13. 2.90) 3 2. 62 
Liettboiduddscces 10, 588 70 49 32,299] 7 . 63 3. 05 
PTs ingmpechanical....---.---.-- 56,701] 568] 592 145, 225] 11.42] 10. 44 2. 56 
Power houseS........-...- 3, 258 13 12 10,572) 4. . 68 3. 25 
ON. die neneeuiben 12, 991 125 125 44, 261) 10. . 62 3.41 
* a 1, 159 21 28 1, 565) 30. 0! . 16 1. 35 
i WE dnbiche secs 3, 782 139 161 11, 586) 43. ¢ . 86 3. 06 
Woven wire fence... ..-- 1, 733 21 8 413) 12. . 62 . 24 
‘ails and staples-_-..-...- 1, 348 14 9 642) 7. . 68 48 
yt sa) Sasaeeee 21, 858 433 310 16, 804} 20. .18 77 
: a 9,014 163 190 22, 293} 20. . 08 47 
1 tical Mire springs.........-.-- 6,070| 137) 246 4, 556| 33. 53 75 
_ 14, 848 493 651 44, 039) 44. 43. 84 . 97 
jalvanizing and tinning- 21, 499 181 117 6,979) 9.: 5. 44 32 
old drawing............ 2, 847 68 98 8, 442) 27. 34. 42 . 97 
Bolts and nuts..........- 11, 120 241 192 27, 281) 23. 17. 27) 45 
ments Miscellaneous.........-.- 121, 292) 1,835) 1,921 249, 261) 17.38) 15. 84 2. 06 
Crucible furnaces - - - - 59 1 1 _, RRB LD Pats) dad 
Puddling mills_.._--- 389 41 29 Se eee ee 
Docks and ore yards 429 1 2 A ee Ce ee 

Giikescpanden« pm oe 1, 792) 1, 889 , ee ae ee 























An analysis of the experience of departments with exposures of at 
least 20 million man-hours each in 1934 shows some significant 


changes from"1933. 


In 10 of the 12 departments accident frequency 


* ° . 
rates actually decreased as the man-hour exposure increased—proving 
ts is mthat Increases in employment need not be accompanied by increases 


ving (2 accident-frequency rates. 


But in 6 departments the decreasing 


art- Merequency rates were accompanied by increasing severity rates, indi- 
nts, Mecating that while accidents were proportionately lessened, they 


ving creased in severity. 


In 4 departments, on the other hand, increased 


exposure was accompanied by decreasing frequency and decreasing 


Thy ME Severity rates. 


Istrial 


years 


ty 
j 
LILY 


Foundries were the only major department in which 
e-los J increased exposure was accompanied by an increase both in accident 
frequency and in the average days lost per accidental injury. 
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Table 3. 





Severity Rates, 1933 and 1934 
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Comparison, by Major Departments, of Exposure, Freque: 











Department 


Man-hours’ 
exposure 


Accident frequency 
rate 


Accident 





Increase 


Decrease 


Decrease 


Increas\ 





Open-hearth furnaces 
EE ee De I Re en 
Heavy rolling mills 
Sheet mills 
os o sleel diehenndivinibne 
Unclassified rolling mills 
Fabricating shops 
Forge shops 
Mechanical 
ESE REE RS ere Sees ae 
Galvanizing and tinning 
Miscellaneous 


Se ee eee eee 





Hee we 




















From the standpoint of accident prevention, the accident frequency 
rates deserve attention as showing the incidence of accidents 
Table 2 shows a wide fluctuation of accidents per million man-hours 
exposure. In 1933, frequency rates varied from a low of 4.75 iy 
power houses to a high of 62.30 for electric-furnace departments. |) 
1934 the range was from 3.68 for power houses to 51.58 for foundries 
The maximum rates in 1933 and 1934 were respectively 13 and 14 
times the minimum rates experienced during the same year. 

Among major departments, as determined by millions of man-hours 
worked and consequently by exposure to accident hazards, fabrica. 
ting shops, forge shops, and foundries stand out for high frequency 
rates both in 1933 and 1934. 
from 30.15 to 32.88; that for fabricating shops decreased slightly 
from 41.60 to 39.95; and the rate for foundries increased from 42.9( 
to 51.58—an increase of nearly 25 percent. ‘The frequency rate for 
foundries in 1934 was the highest not only for major departments 
but for all departments. 

Some of the smaller exposure groups fared little better. Electre- 
furnace departments had frequency rates of 62.30 and 48.16 respec- 
tively in 1933 and 1934. The frequency rate for car-wheel depart- 
ments increased from 43.27 in 1933 to 47.86 in 1934. The rate for 
wire-spring departments increased from 33.91 to 40.53. The rates 
for stamping departments decreased slightly from the 1933 figure o! 
44.04, but remained at the high level of 43.84 in 1934. 

Although 23 out of the 31 departments experienced decreasing ac- 
cident frequency rates in 1934 over 1933, these decreases were not 
sufficient to offset the increases. As a net result, the over-all 1934 
experience was slightly worse than that for 1933. 

The relative seriousness of accidental injuries is reflected in the 
severity rates. In 1934, injuries in blast furnaces, plate mills, and 
rod mills averaged in excess of 5 days per 1,000 man-hours’ exposure. 


The rate for forge shops increased 
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ypen-hearth furnaces, fabricating shops, and yard departments ex- 
rienced in 1934, severity rates of 4.37, 3.83, and 3.41, respectively. 
he increases in total number of days lost for departments with in- 
nasing severity rates sufficiently offset the decreases to result in 
,dight increase in the severity rate for the industry as a whole. 


able 4.—Accidents and Accident Rates for Identical Establishments in the 
Iron and Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1933 






































































Number of accidents 
resulting in— 
Man- Total 
hours num- 
Department worked Permanent | Tem- | ber of 
(thou- disability | porary | acci- 
sands) | Death total dents 
| disabil- 
Total |Partial| ity 
J] departments 1........-.. 572,770| 92| 4| 673 | 10,307 | 11, 166 
Blast furmaces.........----- 17, 184 BS Sawones 14 240 265 
Bessemer converters.........| 3,679 fh ee 3 31 36 
Open-hearth furnaces... .-- 28, 612 | 5 eer 33 346 393 
Electric furmaces - . -- ff RS SY Peet 122 122 
Foundries......... 38, 015 6 l 51 1, 573 1, 631 
SEE a 2 | ae eee 4 38 42 
Heavy rolling mills 34, 504 O Ressens 43 308 354 
DP tL dmasoedesocece 7, 799 2 ae 14 90 106 
Rod mills... » 5, 520 2 eee. ll 62 76 
a“ = Sa 46, 281 4 2 63 87 939 
SS Sa ae | i] eae 37 322 360 
Unclassified rolling mills....| 29,956 1 41 530 572 
Fabricating shops-.-..------- 14, 521 | ae 19 583 604 
SS SS 30, 053 | ere 43 861 906 
oo Ses 18, 114 — 26 211 238 
i cnecnwntectooss 9, 434 © Beenddih 5 61 7 
it pianetenadee ee? 2» Recess 1 : 
Woven-wire fence........-.-- 1, 665 eo aeyes 4 17 21 
Nails and staples..........-- | RE eS 1 13 14 
kk ae 21, 654 ) Eee 20 409 433 
Ee i |) aS ee 14 149 163 
Wire — lahat initia de (9 ee 6 131 137 
TE Ea * (aes ee 30 463 493 
Galvanizing and tinning....| 19,318 |......-|------ ll 170 181 
dll —e aioe daiioanes | 2 66 68 
Bolts and nuts.............. 10, 273 | =a: ll 229 241 
Miscellaneous..............- 105, 586 19 1 | 83 | 1,732 | 1,835 
Crucible furnaces._-.---.- Tl Bi.cbathelidere nauk bownomiee 1 1 
Puddling mills_........- ot CS SRE | Pepe 41 41 
Docks and ore yards. - .- | NEES | ES 1 1 
_ oi aes 104, 560 19 1 83 1, 689 1, 792 
UGC. dh ataiahenuaes 10, 661 6 Beccsca 7 66 7 
Erecting 60 | A LS 13 15 




















Total 
time lost 
(days) 





1,339, 428 | 


15, 274 
117, O11 
1, 397 
116, 087 
3, 392 
59, 106 
25, 753 
30, 772 
108, 209 
37, 144 
52, 245 
39, 036 
71, 588 
41, 955 
28, 426 


81, 310 | 


223, 051 
4 
879 


10 
222, 158 


35, 334 
12, 264 































Fre- | Sever- 
quency) ity 
rate rate 
19. 49 | 2. 34 
15. 42 4.73 
9.7 4.15 
13. 74 4. 09 
62. 30 an 
42. 90 3. 05 
10. 86 . 88 
10. 26 1.71 
13. 59 3. 
13. 7 5. 
20. 29 2. 3 
12. 51 1,3 
19. 09 1. 
41. 60 2. 
30. 15 2. 
13. 14 2. 
7. 42 3. 
2. 
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! Except coke-oven and erection departments. 


Analyses of the nature of disability for injuries resulting from in- 
dustrial accidents are given in tables 4 and 5 for 1933 and 1934, 
Nature of disability is classified as death, permanent 
| total disability, permanent partial disability, and temporary total 
disability. Permanent total disability incapacitates a worker for life, 
and may involve the loss of both eyes, both arms, both legs, etc. 


+ The data given in tables 4 and 5 for coke ovens and erecting concern such operations as are carried on 
by iron and steel establishments, but do not properly fall within the accident experience of the iron and 
steel industry. Particular attention is called to the extremely high frequency and severity rates of erect- 
ing activities in both 1933 and 1934. 
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Permanent partial disability involves dismemberment or loss of us 
resulting in less than permanent total disability, and may be jj), 
trated by the loss of one arm, or one leg, or one or more fingers , 
toes. Temporary total disability involves a temporary period , 
incapacity, at the end of which the injured worker is able to rety), 
to work, usually having fully recovered. 


ls 


Table 5.—Accidents and Accident Rates for Identical Establishments jp the 
Iron and Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1934 









































| Number of accidents 
resulting in— 
Man- | Total | 
hours num- | Total j|- Fre- 
Department worked Permanent | Tem- | ber of | time lost | qu 
(thou- disability porary | acci- | (days) rat 
sands) | Death = total dents | 
disabil- 
Total | Partial] ity 
— ——_ ————— —— —_ 
All departments !........--- 662, 800 119 7 | 77 12, 127 | 13,024 | 1, 639, 081 19. 65 9 47 
Blast furnaces............... 19, 169 = 15 255 286 110,736 | 14.92 
Bessemer converters........- 4, 201 ig, eet. 8 24 33 10, 419 7. 8 2 48 
Open-hearth furnaces - ---.-_-- 31, 840 14 2 39 367 422 139,159 | 13. 25 4% 
Electric furnaces. -........--- pe, RE, s 373 381 13,382 | 48. 1 1 #9 
TE EE .---| 48,289 6 2 76 2, 407 2, 491 151, 514 51. 58 3.14 
fg oS Og ES ae. 3 57 60 2,77 13. 46 é) 
Heavy rolling mills........-- 38, 786 | 34 328 366 71, 921 9. 44 L& 
gc lll ete RT, 9, 422 i; ee 6 136 149 52, 356 15. 81 
Rod mills... 1 e.: SNe ot 4, 826 . 7 26 36 24, 904 7. 46 
oe 47,015 fe 59 620 687 112, 103 14. 61 2 % 
NES 39, 030 ) a 41 7 431 45, 238 11. 04 Lf 
Unclassified rolling mills....| 28, 275 a. 33 490 525 56, 287 18. 57 ) 
Fabricating shops.-......-.-.- 21, 152 3 1 52 7389 845 81,044 | 39.95 
a 41, 578 ee a. 88 | 1,277] 1,367 97,228 | 32.88 
pC EES Ee 16, 739 SS A 25 190 216 43, 798 12. 90 
i hl SESS E 10, 588 3 1 6 39 49 32, 299 4.63 
TT i SiS 56, 701 = aa 53 526 592 145, 225 10, 44 
(3 ee 3, 258 y Soe: 2 9 12 10, 572 3. 68 
RE A Rice A ES: 12, 991 ==: 16 106 125 44, 261 9. 62 
pe ll a RE 5 a SE 1 27 28 1,565 | 24.16 
ES Sa ee 3, 782 J, rs 2 178 181 11, 586 | 47.86 
Woven wire fence__......--- SS 5 a RR 1 7 8 413 4. 62 
Nails and staples........_..- i . SRS ee 1 8 9 642 6. 68 
he ih ee, RSS 21, 858 § SARS 10 299 310 16, 804 14. 18 
Cold rolling. ......._.. “wee & 9, 014 | ae 17! 172 190 22,293 | 21.08 
TT, wciutiascncues Fy a 6 240 246 4,556 | 40.53 75 
i TI. ll TE 6 REE Se, ee 49 602 651 44,039 | 43.84 2.97 
Galvanizing and tinning....| 21,499 |.....__|____-- 6 111 117 6, 979 5. 44 
OE RSS aS 2, 847 i ae 3 94 98 8,442 |} 34.42 
 , . eS 11, 120 yp eee 11 178 192 27, 281 17.27 | 24 
Miscellaneous. .............. 121, 291 22 1 93 1, 905 1, 921 249, 261 15. 84 | 2.0 
Crucible furnaces - - - ---- ta TL Re ee 1 1 SE = 
Puddling mills........-- i i i 29 29 ol 
Docks and ore yards- --.- REA ee 1 1 2 6], 
EE B.S ES 120, 415 22 l 92 1, 774 1, 889 248, 374 |.-.- 
ONE Ee 11, 050 a 6 38 46 22, 926 4.16 
EEE a AS 118 5 RY 4 28 34 14, 360 | 287.40 | 12 





























1 Except coke-oven and erection departments. 


The most serious types of accidents, of course, are those which 
either kill workers or so cripple them as to incapacitate them for 
life. In table 6 the cases of death and permanent total disability 
per 1,000 accidents have been computed. Whereas the average for 
the total industry increased from 10 such accidents in 1933 to 1! 
in 1934, individual departments had an accident record considerably 
worse than this, as shown in the following tabulation: 
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1934 
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1988 1984 
Mechanical department 18 22 


Plate mills 19 47 
Open-hearth furnaces. _ - Bc 36 38 
MS. soa. ccuad « bell grt 39 83 
i i sd 42 56 
Electrical 57 82 


able 6.—Fatal and Permanent Total Disability Accidents per 1,000 Total Acci- 
dents in Identical Establishments in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1933 and 
1934 


_————— 











Cases of death and permanent 
total disability 
Total number 
of accidents 





Department Cases per 1,000 


Number accidents 
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42 
56 
36 
4 
8 
19 
39 
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Heavy rolling mills................. ee i URS t 
Plate mills 


Forge shops 
Wire drawing 
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Cold rolling 
Cold drawing 
Bolts and nuts 
Miscellaneous 
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Average per 1,000 accident 





Experience of Selected Group of Establishments 


IN sHARP contrast with the experience of the industry as a whole 
is that of a selected group of establishments which have been engaged 
in effective safety work for years and during that time have been 
able to reduce their frequency rates consistently. As agaijnst a 
‘frequency rate of 19.49 for all identical establishments in 1933, this 
group shows a rate of 9.1; in contrast to the industry’s rate of 19.65 
in 1934, this group’s rate was 8.1. 

In other words, this select group, carrying on the same type of 
industrial activity as the larger group, and included in the figures 
for this larger group, had less than half the total frequency rate. 
Safety precautions as adequate as those used by this select group 
apparently could have cut in two the total number of accidents for 
the industry. 
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The data in table 7 give the frequency rates for accidenta! 
by major causes for 1932, 1933, and 1934. Although this mpila 
tion does not reveal the actual causes of the accidents which resyjta 
in these injuries, the rates do throw light on the relative majo] 
causes of injuries and permit comparison. Data for earlier yo, 
were given in the Monthly Labor Review, September 1933. 

Most accidents, it will be noted, fall in the group caused by hap, 
tools and handling of objects. This single classification accounts {, 
more accidents than the next two highest causes combined. Among 
the specific causes of accidents, objects dropped in handling recurg 
most often. 


inj urie 


iY 


Table 7.—Accident Frequency Rates for a Selected Group of Iron and Ste 
Plants, 1932, 1933, and 1934 
































Cause of injury 1932 | 1933 | 1934 || Cause of injury 1932 
BEB GIGBS . 0cccccqncccccsesancsce 8.1 | 9.1 8.1 || Falling material, not handled by | 
RE REE REE (2) 
I « cdictibistownnbulimmene 19; 2.1 2.0 || Hand tools and handling of objects.) 3.5 | 4 
Other than cranes-.-........- mi .9 Objects dropped in handling--| 1.6 | 1.7 
EE DR Einncamedciiucades cot ad .6 Caught between material.....| .8 7 
eee @) | ot Hand trucks, etc............- 1 
Sees OO MOG. cdcncneccst s8] «2 2 Strain in handling...........- 2 
Hoisting apparatus__........- Bei ha 1.1 Objects flying from tools......| (2) i 
Overhead cranes..........| .8/| 1.0 .9 Slivers, sharp edges, etc---.--_- . { 
Locomotive cranes-_._----- an oe .2 BR a RE es APE .6 
a ee oh an ') C0 SRE ESS MS 
ina douetinedes ai .2| Asphyxiation................- (2) 
ES -6; .6 5 | Objects flying from material, 
EE ctingueccccccpéecese A] 1 I striking body.............-- (7) 
SE .4 4 .3 Objects flying from material, | 
Steam, hot water, etc........- oa} a | striking eye..............--- | .2 
Falls of persons...............-... 10/10) 10) Pl peddiniecesstetotensneaspes | (#) 
See = 1 1 Sa RU eR SG ore i. 
Prema eonteeies.................. 1} @ 1 | 
Into Gpestines.................. (2) on sf 
Slipping or stumbling. ..._._. nt Bay | | 

















1 Totals and subtotals are based on man-hours rather than on totals of rounded individual figures. 
4 Less than 1/10 of 1 percent. 
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Dismissal Compensation for Railway Employees 
Displaced by Railroad Consolidations 






HE payment of allowances to railroad employees affected by the 
joint action of two or more carriers with respect to unification, 





onsolidation, merger, or pool, in part or in whole, was agreed upon ! 
by committees representing railroad managements and the railroad 
versonnel on May 21, 1936. 

Under the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, the pur- 
pose of which was “‘to encourage and promote or require action on the 
part of the carriers to avoid unnecessary duplication of services and 
facilities’, the office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation was 
rated. Provision was made in the act for the protection of labor 
luring the period of coordination and consolidation by the establish- 
vent of a labor committee in each of the three regional groups 
southern, eastern, and western). ‘The members of these committees 

were to be selected by railroad labor organizations authorized to act 

as representatives under the Railway Labor Act, and the Coordinator 
was directed to confer with the labor committee prior to taking any 
action or issuing any order which would affect the interest of the 
employees, so as to afford the labor committee an opportunity to 
present its views upon the contemplated action. 

The agreement, which was signed by representatives of the railway 
unions and the railroad managements, was reached after negotiations 
‘covering several months, during which time projected consolidations 
were held in abeyance. The agreement relates solely to consolida- 
tions and specifically provides that it does not apply to “rises and 
falls and changes in volume or character of employment brought 
about solely by other causes.” Effective June 18, 1936, the agree- 
ment is to remain in force for 5 years. 

It is provided that each carrier contemplating a coordination shall 
give at least 90 days’ written notice to the employees affected, with 

a full and adequate statement of the proposed changes to be effected 









































' Statement issued by George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives Association, and 
‘ H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel Pennsylvania Railroad, and chairman of the committee representing 
| Tailroad managements. Washington May 21, 1936. Congressional Record, May 21, pp. 7866, 7948. 
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by such coordination, including an estimate of the number of em 
ployees of each class affected by the proposed changes. Arrange 
ments must be made within 10 days of the receipt of such notice fg 
a conference between representatives of the employees and of t} 
railroads concerned, and the conference must begin within 3: 





1A 


30 dav 

from the date of such notice. Machinery is provided for the ad a ae 

ment of any disputes which may arise between the employees anq nie’ : 

the carriers in regard to coordination resulting in the displacement g r 

employees. Emp 
The agreement provides that no employee of any of the carriers ip.” p 


volved in a particular coordination who is continued in service shall. 
for a period not exceeding 5 years from the effective date of such co. 
ordination, be placed in a worse position as regards compensation and 
rules governing working conditions than he occupied at the time of 
such coordination, so long as he is unable in the normal exercise of 
his seniority rights to obtain a position at least equal in compensation 
to the one held by him at the time of the coordination. 

. An employee shall be regarded as deprived of employment whep 
the position he holds on his home road is abolished and he is unable pects 
by the exercise of his seniority rights to obtain another position, or ‘* 

s when his position is not abolished but is lost by reason of the exercise rill b 


‘ 





of seniority rights by an employee whose position is abolished. his he 
There are three provisions in the agreement for financial allowances anes 
to employees affected by coordinations as follows: a 
1. When an employee affected by a particular coordination is placed in a vied 
position paying less monthly salary than previously received by him, then the 
difference must be paid by the carrier for not to exceed 5 years or until, throug! clan 
promotions or otherwise, the employee received a salary equal to or greater than after 
that received prior to the coordination. mac] 
2. Any employee of the carriers deprived of employment as the result of a Hdue 
coordination is to receive a ‘‘coordination allowance’”’ based on length of service T) 
which, except in the case of an employee with less than 1 year’s service, shall by 
a monthly allowance equivalent in each instance to 60 percent of the averag bet 
monthly compensation of that employee for the 12 months prior to the coordina- J °®% 
é tion as follows: men 
Length of service ¥ ~ ao = the 
1 year and less than 2 years._._..-__..._--------- 6 whi 
2 years and less than 3 years. __-.___.__-.-------- 12 upe 
3 years and less than 5 years___-..._._--_-------- 18 
5 years and less than 10 years..___..___..-._---.- 36 are 
10 years and less than 15 years__._.___--_..._---- 48 all 
i eee hed aanbnchin tn 60 ai 


An employee with less than 1 year of service will receive a coordination allow- agi 
ance in a lump-sum payment equivalent to 60 days’ pay. 

3. Any employee eligible to the benefits and protections of this agreement may, me 
at his option at the time of coordination, resign and in lieu of all other benefits 
and protections provided in the agreement accept in a lump sum a “separation & mi 


allowance”’ determined in accordance with the following schedule: 8] 
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Separation allowance 







































yf em Length of service (months’ pay) 
range 1 year and less than 2 years.__-.-....-...-------- 
- 2 years and less than 3 years. -.-.-.-----.-.----.-- 6 

Ce foy 3 years and less than 5 years___-...-------------- i) 
f the 5 years and less than 10 years_._...-.-...-------- 12 

; 10 years and less than 15 years_________________-- 12 

day ETE The ee 12 
Hust Employees with less than 1 year’s service would receive 5 days’ pay at the 


> an 
Nt o 


ste of the position last occupied for each month in which they worked. 






Employees who, because of coordinations, are required to change 
heir place of residence will be reimbursed for expenses and certain 
psses, according to the terms of the agreement. Thus, such an 
mployee will be reimbursed for all expenses of moving his household 
nd other personal effects and for the traveling expenses of himself 
nd members of his family, including living expenses during the time 
ecessary for such transfer and for a reasonable time thereafter not 
to exceed 2 working days, used in securing a place of residence in his 
ew location. If an employee is furloughed within 3 years after 
having been transferred, he will be reimbursed for expenses if he 
lects to move back to his original place of employment. Further, 
fan employee is compelled to change his point of employment, he 
vill be reimbursed, at his option, for any loss suffered in the sale of 
his home for less than its fair value. An employee must also be 
protected by the carrier against loss to the extent of a fair value of 
any equity he may have because of a contract to purchase a home 
or for any loss resulting from an unexpired lease of a dwelling occu- 
pied by him as a home. According to the agreement, however, no 
claim for loss shall be paid which is not presented within 3 years 
after the effective date of a coordination, and the agreement sets up 
machinery for determining what shall be considered as a fair loss 
due to the above causes. 

The agreement provides that in cases of proposed coordination 
between railroads these provisions shall be applicable both in those 
cases in which all the carriers (two or more) are parties to the agree- 
ment and in those in which a carrier or carriers which are parties to 
the agreement undertake a coordination with a carrier or carriers 
which are not parties to it. Such a coordination shall be made only 
upon the basis of an agreement approved by all of the carriers which 
are parties thereto, and all the employees’ organizations involved of 
all of the carriers concerned, and no coordination involving classes of 
employees not represented by any of the organizations parties to the 
agreement shall be undertaken by the carriers adhering to the agree- 
ment except in accord with its provisions. 

It is provided that the agreement shall be subject to revision by 
mutual agreement of the parties subscribing to it, but only after the 
serving of a 60 days’ notice by either party upon the other. 
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New York Unemployment-Insurance Law Helg _ 





Constitutional tent lin 

HE Court of Appeals of New York State on April 15. 1936 The 0 
upheld the constitutional validity of the New York une mploy eet SUS 
ment-insurance law. (W. H. H. Chamberlin, Inc., v. Eline; hn the 















Nor is 
gss Ta 
yestig' 
nefits 
bent ir 
ets an 


Andrews; E. C. Stearns & Co. v. Elmer F. Andrews; ‘eid Associated 
Industries of New York State, Inc., v. Elmer F. Andrews.) 

In the first two cases, a lower court had upheld the constitution; ality 
of the law with the exception of subdivision 2 of section 504 whic 
provides that ‘‘An employee shall not he entitled to benefits exe ent 
for unemployment which continues subsequent to a waiting period of 


10 weeks: (a) If he has lost his employment through misconduct ,qgeU | 
connection with his employment; or (b) if he has lost his employmenfme°) * 
because of a strike, lockout, or other industrial controversy in thejme*s°™* 
establishment in which he was employed.” This provision, according emp 
to the court, was a taking of property without due process. In theme  ° 
third case another lower court held the entire act void and unconsti. qual I 
tutional in that it deprived plaintiff of its property without dy The 
process of law and denied it the equal protection of the law. erefc 
The Court of Appeals in its opinion covering all three cases, took enied 
judicial notice of the prevalence of unemployment within the past The 
several years and that there exists a serious problem for the solution 
of which the State must exercise its reserved powers. ‘The fact i 
that in the past few years enormous sums of State and Federal 
moneys have been spent to keep housed and alive the families of thos al 


out of work who could not get employment. Such help was abso- 
lutely necessary, and it would be a strange sort of government, in 
fact no government at all, that could not give help in such trouble.” 
The legislature of the State, faced with an acute problem, investi- 
gated it and decided that in the unemployment-insurance law 1s 
passed a solution might be found. The court expressly held that 
there was nothing unreasonable or unconstitutional in a statute 
which aims to meet the evils of unemployment by raising money 
through the taxing of employers generally. Moreover, the mere fact 
that the act is limited in application to employers having four o 
more employees does not create an unfair classification within the 
meaning of the phrase “unequal protection of the laws.’”’ Nor does 
the fact that employers who have had no unemployment are obliged 
to contribute to a fund to help those who are unemployed constitute 
such an unfair classification. The court continued: 

When able-bodied, willing men cannot find work they may be treated as 4 


class, irrespective of their particular calling or trade. The peril to the State 
arises from unemployment generally, not from any particular class of workers. 


So likewise, employers generally are not so unrelated to the unemploymelt 
problem as to make a moderate tax upon their pay rolls unreasonable or arbitrary. 
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tated before, unemployment and business conditions generally are to a large 
bent linked together. 

The opinion also stated that ‘‘Power in the State must exist to 
set such situations and it can only be met by raising funds to tide 
or the unemployment period.” 

Nor is the tax upon employers taxation for the benefit of a special 
,ss rather than for the public at large. ‘The legislature, after 
vestigating, has found the facts to be that those who are to receive 
nefits under the act are the ones most likely to be out of employ- 
ent in times of depression. The courts cannot investigate these 
ets and should not attempt to do so.” It was also pointed out that 
yurts are not concerned with the accuracy of legislative findings. 
hey merely determine whether such findings have a sufficiently 
sonable basis so as not to be arbitrary. The provisions of the 
nemployment-insurance laws are not so arbitrary or unreasonable 
; to violate the due-process clause or to constitute a denial of the 
qual protection of the laws. 

The judgments of the courts below in favor of the plaintiffs were, 
erefore, reversed and the motions for judgment on the pleadings 
enied. 

The case has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court.' 
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Health-Insurance Act of British Columbia? 


hose 


A SYSTEM of health insurance for the Province of British 

Columbia was provided for by an act passed by the legislature 
n March 31, 1936. The act applies to all employees earning less 
an $1,800 per year, and their dependents, with the exception of 
krm workers, Christian Scientists, and members of any industrial 
iedical-service plan in operation January 1, 1936. It is also pro- 
ided that, subject to the approval of the authorities, the health 
nsurance commission set up by the act may exclude domestic ser- 
rants employed in private households, casual employees, part-time 
mployees, and employees in designated establishments, industries, 
r localities, whom it is considered unnecessary or inexpedient to 
nclude. It is estimated that about 275,000 persons will be covered 
by the insurance, of whom 110,000 are workers and 165,000 are 
lependents. Voluntary insurance is to be allowed to persons not 
overed by the compulsory plan, after a date fixed by the Lieutenant 
overnor in Council. 
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'United States Supreme Court, Docket Nos. 1000, 1001, 1037. 
’ British Columbia, An Act to Provide for the Establishment of a Provincial System of Health Insur- 
nee, Victoria, 1936; British Columbia, Summary of the Health Insurance Act, (Victoria?), 1936. 
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A health-insurance fund, formed from the contribution: 


: of er 
ployers and insured persons and all other moneys and 





The © 


| Der: INCOmeliimersons U 
received by the commission, will be established, which shal] }. ddimmere it 
posited to the credit of the commission in one or more charter ch pow 
banks. The contributions by employees, which will be deductofliihcico, | 


from their pay, are fixed at 2 percent of the remuneration, wit) 
minimum of 35 cents per week and a maximum of 70 cents per wee 
The value of payments in kind will be fixed by the commission ; 
establishing the amount of the contribution. The employer’s ¢q), 
tribution amounts to 1 percent of the employee’s pay, with a minimyy 


ggist, 
parmac: 


The ¢ 


pysictal 





ences 

of 20 cents per week and a maximum of 35 cents. The contributi, ew 
of voluntarily insured persons will be fixed at a rate sufficient (MBysicia 
cover the total cost of providing all benefits, including costs of adfysicia 
ministration. Provision is made for the proper investment of thay who 
health-insurance fund. hich P 
The benefits include the services of a physician when required {ogiyderes 
preventive, diagnostic, or therapeutic treatment, and prenatal anfihay no 
maternity treatment for women, and surgical and specialist servicesfiliheeive 
as may be necessary. Hospital maintenance and care in a publi@iBded tl 
ward is provided for not more than 10 consecutive weeks for any ongiiligt less 
illness, unless a longer period is prescribed by the regulations, or thal The 
value of such service may be applied towards more expensive accomm™nsisti 
modations or treatment. Necessary drugs, medicines, and dressinggiointec 
are provided, although, subject to the provisions of the regulationsime t 
insured persons may be required to bear not to exceed one-half offe, A 
these costs, while necessary laboratory services and diagnostic aids apy 
are supplied without charge. Certain services for the diagnosis andi the 
treatment of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, nervous and mentalfiompe 
diseases, etc., for which service is available in public or governmentallifomm 
institutions, are not covered by the insurance. prvicl 
Insured persons and their dependents are eligible for benefits atfMequir 
the expiration of 4 weeks after contributions become payable, andjomm 


they continue eligible to receive benefits during each succeeding con-fill rey 
tribution week for 4 additional calendar weeks and for such furtherfiire ec 
additional period as may be determined by the commission. [n- 
ployees who have ceased to be eligible for benefits under the forego- 
ing section, but who again become insured, are eligible together with 
their dependents to receive benefits after the expiration of 1 week 
after contributions have become deductible and payable and ar 
eligible in each succeeding contribution week for 1 additional calendar 
week and for such further additional period as may be determined 
by the commission. Employees who become ineligible for benefit 
under both of these sections, but because of sickness or injury at 
unable to engage in any employment, may receive benefits for al 
additional 12 weeks. This provision does not now apply to tht 
dependents but may be made applicable to them by the regulations 







ins 
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f enllll The commission is empowered to provide benefits for insured 
COmefmrcons in such manner as it may consider expedient, but in all cases 
be ddlimiere it considers the circumstances do not require the exercise of 
'teregiih&ch power in order to secure prompt, efficient, and economical medical 
Luctedi/#vice, the insured person is allowed to choose the physician or 
vith @Muggist, so that so far as possible all competent physicians and 
Week racists may be employed and be available to insured persons. 

On if The commission is to make its own financial arrangements with 
‘ Con/™ysicians, druggists, hospitals, laboratories, and other persons or 
iunmencies providing services. Three methods of payment, or any com- 
itionfMation or modification of these methods, may be used for the 
nt t pysiclans, i. e., a salary system, a per capita system under which the 
f adf@ysician is paid a fixed amount per annum for every insured person 
f thd; whom he has agreed to provide services, and a fee system under 
hich payment is based on the extent and character of the services 
ndered. In the last case the total expenditures in any one year 
ay not exceed a fixed rate per annum per insured person eligible to 
weive benefits. If the per-capita or fee system is used, it is pro- 
ded that the commission shall set aside for the payment of physicians 
pt less than $4.50 per annum per insured person per year. 

The act will be administered by a health insurance commission 
sisting of a chairman and not more than four other members ap- 
sinted by the Government. The chairman will devote his entire 
lonsflmme to the office but the other officers will give only part-time serv- 
lf off. A technical advisory council of not more than six members may 
aide appointed to assist the commission. On this council there is to 
andiie the Provincial health.officer, a representative of the workmen’s 
‘ntalf/™fompensation board, a physician, and at least one woman. The 
‘ntalif/™ommission will appoint and employ a physician as director of medical 
rvices and such other physicians and other employees as may be 
quired for the administration and enforcement of the act. The 
mmission is empowered, subject to Government approval, to make 
regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of the act, which 
e considered necessary to its administration and enforcement. 
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7 inancial Condition of Unemployment Insurance Fund 
‘eek 


a of Great Britain, 1935 


dari®’ A N INCREASE of income over expenditures of the British unem- 
ned ployment insurance fund amounting to nearly £11,000,000 per 
fits fMivear during the past 2 years is shown in the report of the Unemploy- 
are @ment-Insurance Statutory Committee for the year ending December 
al #1, 1935. The receipts of the unemployment fund for the calendar 


the 
‘Great Britain. {Ministry of Labor.] Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 
NS, Heo the financial condition of the unemployment fund on Dec. 31, 1935. London, 1936. 
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year were £64,771,147, of which all but £199,062 represent oj cont 
butions by employers, employees, and the Government. Tp } 
penditures of the fund amounted to £53,848 ,522, of which £. 055.9 
was paid for unemployment benefits. ‘The net balance in the fy, 
at the end of 1935 was nearly £21,450,000. 

The following table shows a statement of the approximate receip 
and payments of the insurance account of the unemployment fund ;, 
1934 and 1935, with the balance in the account at the end of each ye, 


prepared for the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committe 





res of | 
The U 
sprit! 
empow 






































ie . ee Te » the 0 
This is not an audited account but it is in the same form ag {hil ic ec 
its @S 
accounts of the fund presented to Parliament after audit for t), 000 | 
financial year ending March 31. a ag 
D 
Receipts and Expenditures of British Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
1934 and 1935 pent Ir 
———— a aS a $n | Kee p. 
Item 1934 | 1935 The ( 
Receipts nd col 
Contributions from: | he suf 
EE ETE, | GE CMD | OE, SO £41, 122, 776 | £42 619. % 
Defense Departments in respect of men discharged from H. M. forces. 336, 302 | 470, 49 er a f 
Re IRE SN Tie: ER TT ae 20, 676, 805 | 1, 482 9 
FRE MR A eet Ts 8 39, 352 ind als 
Miscellaneous receipts. ............-..---- a 20, 392 17, 69 
: —_—§—Bibrve t 
EE ee OS a ee 62, 195, 627 | 64, 771, 14 : 
EE | ~ . { 
Expenditures ) wm 
ET RR ee oe out nce wag an caine * ERIS 2 1 Paap 40, 588. 00° | 44, 055, 00 
Refunds of contributions paid in respect of noninsurable employment_-_-. 105, 469 | 125, 43 
Grants for authorized courses of instruction. -_......................-...- 130, 000 | 159, (Ome t th 
Grants towards traveling expenses of insured persons seeking employ- 
Ap A ead Ee a ee 7,973 | 0,(cmmut be 
EES EEE LE DE A TET SE TE 3, 939, 000 44, 500, O00 
Interest on Treasury advances (Jan. 1 to Mar. 31)_..........--.------... 1, 258, 000 |...- a pport 
Se CRT ER ES TT i TS a 2 OE * 3, 750, 000 5, 000, 000 
PNIENU EE Tanta cha cee the wdcancedddecstesdhaeawbondinameenetanceee 3 12, 417, 185 10, 922, 625 as re 
See SCM. A EME Bae: OE 62, 195, 627 | 64,771, imhat t 
EY ESE SRS OR Si ay een 10, 527, 185 | 21, 449, 810 
" Batu 
1 No allowance made for interest accrued but not received Dec. 31, 1935, nor for loss on realization on iture 


investments. 
2 For 9 months ended Dec. 31, 1934. 
3 Part of this surplus used prior to July 1, 1934, in repayment of Treasury advances. 


In spite of the decline in unemployment in 1935, there was an 
increase of £3,467,000 in the expenditure for benefits. This is ac- 
counted for mainly by the operation for a whole year (instead of 6 
months or less) of the higher rates of benefit restored on July 1, 1934, 
of the extension of benefit by added days, and of other changes in the 
conditions of benefit. Other items in the increased expenditures were 
increases in the cost of administration, the refund of contributions 
paid in error, and grants for courses of instruction for juveniles. The 
surplus of the unemployment fund in 1935 was realized in spite of two 
changes made during the year, each of which led to increased expendi >" 
ture. One was the relaxation in August 1935 of the seasonal workers 









orders, which it is estimated will result in an increase in expenditure Jv 
considerably in excess of £50,000 a year, and the other the increase 
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CONE ober 1935 in the allowance for dependent children from 2s. to 3s. 
he ¢ , week Which, according to the estimate, will increase the expendi- 
155,00 es of the fund about £1,250,000 per year. 

'© fun rhe Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, in addition to 
‘bmitting an annual report upon the financial condition of the fund, 
empowered to make recommendations for amendments if it finds the 
id likely to become insufficient, and also has power to recommend 
h Yeum™ ondments to the regulations and to advise upon questions relating 
“ltte@@il the operation of the unemployment insurance acts. At the time 
QS thi its establishment the Committee was directed by the law to make, 
OT th soon as possible, such proposals as might seem practicable for insur- 
yee against unemployment of persons employed in agriculture, in- 
uding horticulture and forestry. This was done and the Unemploy- 
ent Insurance (Agriculture) Act received royal assent April 9, 1936. 
Bee p. 1512.) 

The Committee considered the probable future solvency of the fund 
nd concluded that it was necessary, in arriving at conclusions as to 
he sufficiency of the fund, to estimate the amount of unemployment 
era future period of years not less than that of a normal trade cycle, 
nd also that surpluses should be set aside in good times to form a re- 
——irve to be used in making up deficiencies which would occur inevitably 
—~@ times of trade depression. No recommendations were made in the 
(Ss uigieport for 1934 although there was a surplus of £10,507,000, as it was 
50, ifiimelt that not enough time had elapsed since the 1934 act was passed; 
ut because of the more favorable prospects of employment a second 
_ -M@meport was issued in July 1935. At that time it was considered that it 
22, 0fi@as reasonable to base the finance of the fund upon the assumption 
Tl, \imhat the average rate of unemployment over a period of years in the 
_ BBiture would be less than the 18.1 percent at which income and expen- 
iture would balance with the scales of contribution and benefit 
opted in 1934. Since it seemed, therefore, that the unemployment 
nd would probably be more than reasonably sufficient, it was recom- 
-anf™mended that the allowance of children should be raised from 2s. to 3s. 
ac-f™per week with a limit of 41s. per week for any claimant. It was 
f § Mtstimated that the balancing point of the fund would be changed even 
34, vith this expenditure from 18.1 to 17.7 percent of unemployment. 
the fhe change in children’s allowances was put in effect in October 1935 
ere [put without the proposed limitation on the total benefit. 

ous #/™ An investigation was made for the Committee by the Economic 
‘he Medvisory Council on which estimates of the future trend of unem- 
wo ployment could be based. In making the estimates both a 10-year 
di- Mperiod and a complete trade cycle, defined as the time ‘between now 
ors fend the end of the third year after the next peak of unemployment’, 
ire Mere considered. As most of the trade and employment cycles of 
in the past have run their course, however, in much less than 10 years 
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the calculations were based on a definite length for the nex; ev 


which it was assumed would be 8 years. For this period, therej, 


it was estimated on the basis of the 1935 experience rate of unemplo 
ment, which was 15.3 percent of insured persons while the Percenta 
of total unemployment ranking for benefit was 47.1 percent, thai ( 


the next trade cycle beginning in 1936 the rate of unemploymey 
would be 16.25 or 16.75 percent. Assuming the higher rate of une, 
ployment—16.75 percent—and that 48 percent of the total unemplo 
ment will rank for benefit, the estimated surplus should amount; 
nearly £3,600,000. 

With the estimated substantial annual surplus and the alread 
accumulated surplus of more than £21,000,000, the Committee cq, 
sidered the arguments for applying a larger portion than the agro 
£5,000,000 annually toward the payment of the debt of the fy 
(which at the end of 1935 was more than £105,000,000), as against 
reduction in the insurance premiums paid by employers and worke 
or an increase in the rate of benefit. The majority of the Committ 
agreed that since the unemployment fund is, and is likely to contin 
to be, more than reasonably sufficient to discharge its liabilitie 
the weekly contributions of employers and workers should be reduce 
as follows: In the case of men who have attained the age of 21, fromfilexcey 
10d. to 9d.; in the case of women 21 years and over and young megimpear 
between the ages of 18 and 21, from 9d. to 8d.; and for young womegim dom 
between the ages of 18 and 21, from 8d. to 7d. It was estimateffil keep 


that this would result in a reduction in the income of the fund of Min 
approximately £6,500,000 a year. sche 

The Minister of Labor announced in the House of Commons of cont 
February 27, that the Government had decided to adopt the recom T 


mendation made by the majority of the Committee; and that a draiif per 
order for the purpose, to operate from July next, would be Jaid befor wor 
both Houses of Parliament in due course. The order was approvediim of | 
by 184 votes to 96 on April 8. res 





Extension of British Unemployment-Insurance System 
to Agricultural Workers ag 


GRICULTURAL workers (including those in horticulture andy 6 
forestry) in Great Britain were admitted to the unemployment-™ of 
insurance system by an act which received the royal asseii— d 
April 9, 1936. The scheme, which contains certain modifications uf a 
suit the special needs of the agricultural industry, will, it is estimated, 





2 The Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March 1936, p. 85. . 

’ Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 4, 1936, p. 123. { 

4 Ministry >f Labor Gazette, London, January and April 1936; Unemployment Insurance (Agriculture 
Bill, London, 1936. 
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ing about 750,000 persons under the system, of whom about 
90,000 will be males and about 50,000 females. In addition to this 
timated coverage, the bill is based on the assumption that the rate 
¢ unemployment will be approximately 7% percent, and that not 
nore than 15 percent of the employees in the industry are hired for 
mg terms. It is estimated that contributions (including Exchequer 
sntributions) paid between the first week in May and the first week 
, November, the period in which benefits become payable, will 
nount to about £900,000, with the costs of administration for the 
riod approximately £100,000. Further, it is estimated that, 
tween November 1936 and October 1937, contributions will amount 
9 approximately £1,706,000, benefits in the same period will cost 
shout £1,462,000 and administrative expenses approximately £213,- 
10. This would leave a balance of some £31,000 which, with the 
redit for the first 6 months before benefits become payable, would 
rive a total estimated balance of approximately £831,000 at the end 
of the first year and one-half. The increased charge to the Exchequer 
arising from the law was estimated to be £600,000 per year. 

Agricultural employment within the meaning of the act covers 
employment under any contract of service or apprenticeship with the 
exception of the employment of sons, daughters, or certain other 
near relatives, and of employment as a private gardener or in private 
domestic service (this applies to ordinary household service, game- 
keepers, private grooms, hunt servants, and the like). Also, the 
Minister of Labor is empowered to bring within the scope of the 
scheme, under special conditions, certain types of manual-labor 
contracting. 

The weekly rates of contributions by both employers and insured 
persons are fixed at 4%d. for men 21 years of age and over; 4d. for 
women aged 21 years and over and for young men between the ages 
of 18 and 21; 3%d. for young women aged 18 to 21; 2d. and 1%d., 
respectively, for boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 18; and 
i¥d. and 1d., respectively, for boys and girls under 16 years of age. 

The weekly rates of benefit amount to 14s. for men aged 21 years 
and over and 12s. 6d. for women; 10s. 6d. for young men between the 
ages of 18 and 21 and 9s. 6d. for young women; 6s. and 5s., respectively, 
for boys and girls between the ages of 17 and 18 years; and 4s. and 3s. 
6d., respectively, for boys and girls under 17 years of age. The rates 
of increase of benefit in respect to dependents are 7s. for an adult 
dependent, 3s. for the first dependent child, and 2s. 6d. for each 
additional child with the maximum weekly benefit fixed at 30s. 

Benefits are paid to insured persons for whom not less than 20 
contributions have been paid in the 2 years immediately preceding 
the date on which a claim for agricultural benefit is made. First 
benefits are not payable until November 5, 1936. These benefits 
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will be paid for 12 days for the first 10 contributions stand; 
credit of an insured person at the beginning of the benefit | 
for 3 additional days for each additional contribution, wit), 
mum benefit period in any benefit year of 300 days. 

Special provision is made for yearly and half-yearly hirings, , year 
hiring being understood to mean not less than 50 consecutiv: Weeks 
and a half-yearly hiring less than 50 but not less than 21 consecytiy 
weeks. When such an arrangement has been entered into, and 


= to th 
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‘@ IN 


Whe 

its existence has been proved in accordance with the regulation, vs 
then, on the completion of the term of employment, the parties to j H 
shall be entitled to claim refunds amounting to 25 percent for a yearh I 
and 12) percent for a half-yearly hiring. ‘BieM 

The system came into operation for the purpose of Contributions of the 
May 4, 1936. The law provides that the agricultural system shall cernit 
be financially self-contained and that there shall be a separate agri-fam ment 
cultural account in the unemployment fund, while the Unemploy. fi tories 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee will make separate financi| empc 
reports for the agricultural and the general unemployment-insuranco fh onfot 


systems. The Minister of Labor is empowered to issue regulation 
governing certain phases of the application of the act. 
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Labor Legislation and Conditions in Egypt, 1935! 


HE Egyptian Labor Office was created in November 1930 by 

ministerial order as a section of the public security department in 
the Ministry of the Interior. Under the terms of the order the duties 
of the office are the enforcement of previous laws and decrees con- 
cerning dangerous and unhealthful establishments and the employ- 
ment of children in cotton-ginning plants, tobacco and cigarette fac- 
tories, and cotton-, silk-, and linen-weaving factories. The office is also 
empowered to assist in the preparation of new labor legislation and the 
enforcement of new laws when promulgated; to revise and supervise 
the regulations of workshops, factories, and commercial establish- 
ments; to assist in the settlement of labor disputes; to study various 
industrial problems; and to collect information and statistics concern- 
ing industrial disputes, industrial accidents, and wages and hours of 
labor. Although the office is said to have been started with a small and 
untrained staff and with a limited appropriation, some positive accom- 
plishments have been achieved in the 4 years it has been in operation 
and it is expected that it will develop eventually into an effective 
organization for social reform. 

The first modern attempt at legislation in the interest of workers 
was made in Egypt in 1909, when the child-labor law regulating the 
employment of children under the age of 13 years in cotton-ginning 
factories was passed. The law authorized the extension of its pro- 
visions to other industries and shortly after the creation of the labor 
office the number of industries covered by the law was raised from 
4 to 19 and a child-labor inspectorate was formed. Every factory 
and workshop in Egypt covered by the law has been visited by the 
inspectors and much valuable information has been secured regarding 
wages and hours of labor, accident protection, and other labor 
questions pertaining to adult as well as to juvenile labor. 

In November 1931 a committee was set up by the Council of Minis- 
ters to draft a law on each of the following subjects: Child labor, 
female labor, workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, contract of employment, trade-union organiza- 
tion, and trade disputes and arbitrations. Laws have been drafted 





' Exeept where otherwiso noted, data are from Egypt, Labor Office, Annual Report for the Year 1935, 
Cairo, 1935. 
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and promulgated regulating the employment of children in j; 
and the employment of women, while several of the others 
have been drafted but not yet passed. 

Child labor.—The child-labor law provides for a maximum 9-hoy 
day for children between the ages of 12 and 15 years and a maximun 
7-hour day for children between the ages of 9 and 12. The employ. 
ment of children under the age of 9 years is prohibited, as is also night 
work for all children and adolescents. Dangerous trades in which no 
person under 17 years of age may be employed are specified, as well 
as the industries in which only children possessing certificates of 
physical fitness may be engaged. The law also provides that all chil. 
dren and adolescents shall have a weekly day of rest and a rest period 
in the middle of each day’s work. The law does not apply to com. 
mercial establishments, as the employment of children in shops jg 
infrequent. 

In explanation of the fixing of the legal working age at 12 or at of 2 
in sheltered trades it is stated that, since the Government as yet pro. H 
vides no schools for thousands of children who largely lack proper Gen 
parental supervision, employment is to be preferred to complete idle. im 
ness, particularly in view of the fact that fixing the age of entrance jm '° 
into industry too high would present a grave risk of subsequent 
unemployment. Also, children mature more rapidly in Egypt than 
in European nations. It is realized, however, that the law leaves 
much to be desired. 

Employment of women.—The law covering the employment of 
women in industry and commerce fixes a 9-hour day, a weekly day of 
rest, and a daily rest period. Night work is prohibited and there are 
certain concessions in respect of pregnancy, childbirth, and the nursing 
of children. Employment is forbidden in dangerous and unhealthy 
trades. 

It is said the need for this law was very great, as in certain indus- 
tries, particularly cotton ginning, a 10- or 11-hour day was customary 
with at most a half day of rest weekly, while in some establishments 
the working hours were 12 or longer, with very low rates of pay. 

The enforcement of these two laws in ginning factories has resulted 
in quite general abandonment of the employment of women and of 
children under the age of 15, owing to the long hours (14 to 16) 
worked by adult males and the difficulty of fitting woman and child 
workers in, since most employers are not willing to arrange for shifts 
of a length which would allow their employment. 

Infractions of the female-labor law have been found to be more 
frequent in commercial than in industrial establishments, owing to 
the fact that there is no legal closing hour for commercial establish- 
ments and that many shops are open on Sunday morning. 
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Jabor council.—A higher labor council was created by a decision 
of the Council of Ministers in December 1932 as a result of a report 
by the International Labor Office on labor conditions in Egypt. 
The purpose of the council is to “collaborate with the Government in 
the preparation of labor laws, to advise on matters of labor adminis- 
tration and to assist the Labor Office in planning the various inquiries 
hich it undertakes, to carry out and to cooperate generally with the 
Government in promoting the welfare of labor and the workers.” 
The members of the council include the heads of government depart- 
ments employing labor, and representatives of important industrial 
enterprises. The failure to provide for labor representation on the 
council, it is said, has provoked a good deal of criticism and is without 
doubt a serious defect in the composition of the council. It was 
recommended in the report, therefore, that at the expiration of the 
present terms of the members of the council a few working-class re- 
presentatives should be appointed. 

Hours of labor in industrial establishments.A—On May 15, 1935, the 
General Assembly of the Mixed Court of Appeal approved a measure 
limiting the hours of labor in certain industries. This measure has 
recently been promulgated by the Egyptian Government as decree 
law no. 147 of 1935. 

The law provides for a 9-hour day in the following: (1) Under- 
ground work in mines and quarries and all extraction of rock, (2) 
blast furnaces and smelters, (3) silvering of mirrors by mercury 
process, (4) manufacture and handling of explosives, (5) casting and 
blowing of glass, (6) handling, treatment or reduction of ashes con- 
taining lead or silver lead ore, (7) manufacture of solder or similar 
articles containing more than 10 percent of lead, (8) manufacture of 
litharge, massicot, red lead, white lead, sulphate, chromate, or silicate 
of lead, (9) mixing and slicing operations in the manufacture or repair 
of electric accumulators, (10) manufacture of asphalt, (11) tanning 
of hides and skins, (12) fertilizer manufactured from fecal matter, 
manure, bones and blood, and (13) killing and skinning of animals. 

The above schedule of industrial operations may be modified by 
order of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The law further provides that the working day must be broken 
by one or more intervals of rest aggregating at least 1 hour, and so 
arranged that the workers have not labored for more than 5 consecu- 
tive hours. In order to prevent an accident, make repairs, or prevent 
a certain loss of perishable materials, the above working regulations 
may be relaxed on condition (1) that the working day does not exceed 
11 hours and that the workers do not labor for more than 6 consec- 
utive hours; (2) that the Labor Bureau is notified within 24 hours; 
and (3) that the workers are paid time and a quarter for all overtime. 


’ Data are from report from H. Earle Russell, American Consul General at Alexandria, Dec. 11, 1935, 
based upon Journal Officiel du Gouvernement Egyptien, No. 110. 
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Employers must post in a conspicuous place a schedule o/ hours 
of labor and of rest. Every establishment coming under {ho law 
may be inspected at any time by inspectors of the Ministry of Com, 
merce and Industry, who are given police powers for this purpose 
} Every infraction of the provisions of the law will be penalized by 
a fine not exceeding Pt. 100 (about $5), this fine to be imposed eyery 
time that workers are employed in violation of the act and for each 
worker involved. Second offenses within a year may be punished by 
fines and imprisonment for a period not exceeding 1 week. Pros. 
ecutions will be directed against the manager of the enterprise and 
also against the owner, if circumstances indicate that he is aware of 


the facts constituting the infraction. 








— 
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British Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1934 


NE consequence of the depressed condition of the coal-mining 
industry in Great Britain has been to decrease materially the 
amount of money available for the miners’ welfare activities which 
are a statutory obligation of the industry.! The Miners’ Welfare 
Fund is created by taxes on output and mine royalties. In 1934 the HB yelfi 


output levy was reduced 50 percent, from 1d. to 4d. per ton of coal refre 
mined, and the total coal production decreased. Decreased output, Hi facil 
in turn, lessened the amount available under the royalties levy, which J jeci 
is 5 percent of the amount paid by coal operators to the owners of the Hit js 
coal-bearing lands in operation. The total receipts of the Welfare pit- 
Fund in 1934, both from levies and from interest on unexpended IJ Tw 
balances, was £660,982,? as compared to £798,409 in 1933. tior 

Legislation enacted in 1934, in addition to reducing the amount of && ext, 
available revenue, stipulated a fixed amount which must be used for J poy 
pit-head baths and other facilities for the use of the miners themselves. the 


Previously the money realized by the tax on royalties had been used of 
to install pit-head baths, but the act of 1934 provided that if the tio 
royalties levy did not amount to £375,000 in a year, enough money 
must be diverted from the general fund to bring the fund for pit-head 
welfare schemes up to that figure. Moreover, the pit-head fund had 
prior claim upon whatever amount was needed from the general fund. 
A further allocation of £20,000 from the general fund for research 
purposes was made mandatory under the act of 1934. 

These two conditions—reduced income and the emphasis upon 
welfare plans connected directly with the mine workers at the pit— 
made retrenchments necessary in the operation of the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund. The committee administering the fund has just issued its 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (p. 1208): Miners’ Welfare Activities in Great Britain. 
? Pound sterling at par=$4.8665, shilling= 24.33 cents, penny=2.03 cents; average exhange rate for 134 
was $5.0393, shilling 25.20 cents, penny 2.10 cents. 
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port for the year 1934.3 It shows that while pit-head schemes have 
yorbed more than half the revenues of the fund, other customary 
tivities of the system have been carried out also. 

These activities and the amounts spent on them during 1934, are: 
Mag 1 6s ESO O rs SBOE a LST £162, 600 

PIG IRE ib 85 RR Abobo 4 HihsD 4h es ete Ew 358, 634 

OES a 88, 818 
Tt: 06 int de dhadet babessd boaskotneneso ate 168, 004 
TT a cease a ch ts Gideumin ts a aaa igs an yarhainee mw os aps 44, 210 
Recreation.—Expenditures for recreational purposes have custom- 
arly accounted for practically 55 percent of the funds allocated to 
he various districts for welfare activities. In 1934 more than half 
the grants for recreation and leisure occupation went to outdoor 
facilities, one of the most important of which was children’s play- 
sounds. Fifteen new playgrounds were established under grants 
amounting to nearly £10,000. 

Pit-welfare schemes.—The 1934 legislation dealing with the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund directed that other accommodations and facilities for 
workers in and about coal mines should be incorporated into the 
pit-welfare schemes in connection with pit-head baths. The miners’ 
welfare committee regards canteens, for serving hot drinks and light 
refreshments, as the most serviceable and desirable additional 
facility to establish under this provision, and has, accordingly, 
decided to make the canteen part of new bath installations wherever 
it is required and is likely to be used adequately. All but five of the 
pit-head baths installed during 1934 have provisions for canteens. 
Twenty-seven baths were completed during 1934, with accommoda- 
tions for 35,702 men and 56 women, 21 new installations and two 
extensions were in course of erection on December 31, 1934, and 18 
new baths and one extension had been planned and the money for 
them had been allocated by the end of the year. The total number 
of pit-head baths in operation at that time was 186, with accommoda- 
tions for 225,317 men and 262 women. The average cost of the 
installations made in 1934 was £11 16s. per person accommodated. 
The report notes ‘‘a progressive improvement year by year in the 
percentage of use of the baths”, amounting in 1934 to 89 percent, as 
compared to 83 in 1931, 85 in 1932, and 87 in 1933. 

Other items included in pit-welfare schemes are rooms for drying 
clothes, where these are not part of the bathhouse equipment, shel- 
tered waiting rooms for the use of workmen waiting for transporta- 
tion, and training in ambulance and rescue work. Racks for bicycles 
have been provided out of the welfare fund, but the committee, in 
its report for 1934, takes the position that this accommodation should 


‘Great Britain. Mines Department. Thirteenth annual report of the Miners’ Welfare Committee 
for the year 1934. London, 1935. 
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be regarded as a normal responsibility of the employer as | 
industries. 

Health—Most of the grants made in 1934 under this headin 
went either to miners’ convalescent homes, for building extension 
and enlarging facilities, or to increase the endowment funds available 
to sick miners for care in general hospitals, sanitariums, and 
homes, or for nursing services. 

Education.—The fund provides two kinds of educational facilities 
One is the promotion of mining education, which may take the form 
of providing buildings and equipment for advanced mining instn,. 
tion in technical schools and universities, or of granting endowments 
to such institutions to enable them to expand or carry on mining 
instruction. The other educational activity of the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund takes the form of scholarships available to miners and their 
children for degree courses in universities. 

During 1934 the fund allocated £60,234 to buildings and equipment 
of mining schools, and £75,075 in scholarships and grants to students 
in mining schools. Most of the building and equipment fund (£42. 
000) went to one institution for advanced college work. 

Fifteen general scholarships were granted in 1934, seven to mine 
workers, six to sons and two to daughters of mine workers; 21 scholars 
completed their courses during the year, and 38 scholarships were 
active at the end of the year. 

Several of the 21 who graduated under the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
scholarships in 1934 won graduate scholarships of various kinds. 
Of the scholarships granted to mine workers in 1934, two are for 
courses in mining, one in electrical engineering, two in economics, 
and one each in philosophy and arts. 

Research.—The contribution of the Miners’ Welfare Fund to mine 
research is indirect and takes the form of an annual grant of money 
to the Safety in Mines Research Board, with the proviso that it be 
expended on research in the interest of safety and health of mine 
workers. The amount contributed in 1934 was £44,210, including 
the £20,000 statutory allocation to research required by the law of 
1934. Local miners’ welfare committees are kept informed of the 
work and findings of the Safety in Mines Research Board. 

Miscellaneous.—Grants to the amount of £5,463 were made to the 
Durham Aged Miners’ Homes Association for maintenance endow- 
ments for homes already in use, and £1,300 were allotted to the 
building of four cottages for aged mine workers in another district. 
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Legal Aid for Workers in Peru 


REE legal advice to workers who request it and aid in securing 

their rights (including workmen’s compensation), by conciliation, 
jirect settlement, or legal recourse, are provided in Peru in the 
pureau of Free Defense for Workers (Procuraduria y Defensa Obrera 
gratuitas) established by supreme decrees of July 10 and December 
j, 1935, and regulated by ministerial resolution of July 24, 1935.’ 
The Bureau, under the direction of a lawyer, is a part of the Depart- 
ment of Fomento. It may inform claimants of the status of their 
cases before the Labor Office, furnish them legal advice in their con- 
ficts with capital, and when expedient recommend direct settlement 
of differences. In cases involving compensation for accidents or for 
occupational diseases, conciliation is to be tried first, but if this fails, 
the Bureau, with the approval of the Labor Office, may resort to other 
means. A register of the persons served is to be maintained and 
twice each month the head of the Bureau is to report upon the work 
accomplished. All the services of the Bureau are to be furnished 
free of charge. 





Regulation of Working Conditions in Building Trades 
of the Soviet Union ” 


DECREE issued on February 12, 1936, provides for reorganiza- 

tion of building trades with special reference to the problem 
of housing skilled building workers in the Soviet Union. Pointing 
out the general progress made in the building trades in the past, the 
decree emphasizes certain defects resulting in an unduly high cost of 
building; among these are the weakness of the organization of these 
trades,* failure to profit by experience, insufficient utilization of 
mechanical devices, backwardness of the labor force, lack of prepared 
materials, and inadequate cost accounting. The decree provides for 
anumber of measures designed to remedy these defects, of which the 
most important are summarized below. 


Introduction of Unified System 


Prior to the decree each section or unit of the Soviet Government 
had its own building program and its own plans and working staff, 





! Data are from reports of Fred Norris Dearing, American Ambassador at Lima, July 31, 1935, and Jan. 
21, 1936; and (Peru) Revista de Econom{ia y Finanzas, August 1935 (pp. 107-108) and December 1935 (pp. 
355-356). 

? Data are from Izvestia (Moscow), Feb. 12, 1936 (pp. 1 and 2). 

' The issue of the official daily in which the decree is published notes that during the last 9 months of 1935 
the accession rate in the construction industry was 175 percent and the separation rate was 172 percent of the 
average number of workers employed in the building trades during these 9 months, and expresses the view 
that with such a high turn-over of labor no regular organization of these trades is possible. 
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though all were within the general framework approved hy th 
Soviet central authorities. This meant that each unit had to secur 
and prepare materials, acquire mechanical appliances, and train and 
build up its labor force. When the immediate building program Wag 
completed, there was no further use for the mechanisms acquired and 
experience gained, and they often were lost entirely. 

For these disconnected and wasteful activities the decree substity te 
a unified system. It requires that the various all-union republic and 
territorial commissariats (departments) shall organize new. and 
reorganize the existing, Soviet building concerns (trusts, offices 
sections, etc.) on a permanent basis in various industries. their 
branches, and in various localities. Local units are also to be esta). 
lished, specializing in the construction of dwellings, aqueduct an; 
sewage systems, roads, power plants, sanitation projects, etc. 

Each building area or district is to be in charge of a contractoy 
general, who is responsible for the prosecution of all building projects 
and the oversight of personnel in the area. He is to make building 
contracts with the offices and concerns needing new buildings o; 
special construction works. 

Labor-saving devices are to be utilized to the utmost, especially in 
excavation, digging canals, laying pipes, cement and steel work. 
finishing work, preparation of materials, and their transportation. 





Training of Labor Force 


PERMANENT trained labor forces are to be attached to the local 
building organizations in each commissariat. Among the first classes 
of workers to be included will be machinists, railway workers, black- 
smiths, turners, electricians, armature winders, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, masons, plasterers, and painters. 

During the next 2 or 3 years all building workers, beginning with the 
above-named groups, are to be given special courses of training. In 
each commissariat, the decree states, not less than from 30 to 40 
percent of all building workers should pass an examination demon- 
strating the acquisition of a specified minimum of technical know]- 
edge and skill in their respective occupation in 1936. All leaders— 
workers called Stakhdinovites—must take a course in mastery and 
foremanship. The groups above named are to be accorded preferen- 
tial rates when wage scales are set. 


Wage Rates and Standards of Productivity 


Tue decree requires a general increase of productivity of labor in 
building trades in 1936 from 30 to 35 percent over that in 1935, to be 
apportioned among various operations as follows: 
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Required 

percent of 

increase in 

produc- 
tivity 
EE ee a ee aS Py ee een ee Sa 10 
i Bs in dn te ine baands oe 35 
Armature winding._...._.-...----- hy Sh ey ee con Be 
CRE cone p cqccenns = peace te rea cat My etree gl 1M niente 65 
Plastering and painting-_-___..._------ eer GAN edievd 20 


The prescribed standards of output are to be revised and increased 
on the basis of the output of the Stakhdnovites in the industry.* 

New wage scales are to be worked out and put into effect from 
March 1, 1936. Mechanics and metal workers are to be divided into 
seven wage classes. The wage in the highest (seventh) class is to be 
39 times that in the lowest (first) class. The other building workers 
are to be divided into six wage classes. The wage of the highest 
sixth) class is to be three times that of the lowest (first) class, while 
the wages of other classes are to be proportioned between the levels 
of the highest and lowest classes. 

For output in excess of the prescribed standard the rate is to be 


increased progressively as follows: 
Supple- 


ment to 

standard 
. wage 

Output exceeding standard by— (percent) 
STE J 0. canvedh herginn aiken auretnretned <seneqens 25 
I i lie alee kellie Re ns ee he emteine 50 
Over 20 percent__.....-..----- AA CE DE Sea 100 


Building masters and foremen are to be divided into two grades. 
The basic wage of the first grade is to be 20 percent higher than that 
of the second grade. 

The salaries of engineer-technical employees are to be calculated on 
the basis of a sliding-scale system, depending upon the degree of the 
completion of the building program in relation to the time-terms and 
quality and cost of the buildings. 

In addition to the piece-rate wages, “‘brigadiers” ® receive special 
bonuses, amounting to 20 percent of their basic wage, for the direction 
of the work performed; and for completing the work before the time 
limit prescribed, a bonus based upon the sum of the wages of the 


workers in the “brigade” and varying as follows: 
Bonus 


Time required shortened by— (percent) 
ids Od ds oh Bite Jn otina dla ob dbl s Jtciew sink 1.0 
I a bist 4 tibid nm Ge ono bwur~ecdduabens 1. 5 
i Oss, ne nonce hen eee aeinsilte ae 2. 0 





‘ For an account of the StakhAnov movement for labor efficiency, see Monthly Labor Review, March 
1936 (p. 624). 

‘A “brigadier” is a chief of a group of workers doing practically the same work (corresponding roughly 
to “gang” or “‘crew’’). 
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Housing for Building-Trades Workers 


In THE housing projects which are to be completed in 1923¢ and 
which it has been estimated will involve an investment of 157 5) 10,000 
rubles,® not less than 450,000 square meters of floor space are to hp 
set aside for living quarters for the building workers. 

In the allotment of housing accommodations, building workers w}, 


have been working in the same building organization for severa] 


Vears 
are to be given preference. 





* Paper ruble=20 cents in United States currency. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Wages and Family Responsibilities of Employed Women 
on Relief in New York City 


OW wages and heavy family responsibilities forced 6,674 woman 
workers employed in practically all industries and occupations 
in New York City to call upon the emergency relief bureau to supple- 
ment their earnings, during the summer of 1935. From case records 
of families on relief, the division of women in industry and minimum 
wage of the New York Department of Labor, with the cooperation 
and assistance of the statistical division of the Emergency Relief 
Bureau of New York City, analyzed the earnings, occupation, marital 
status, and number of dependents of employed women on relief 
whose earnings were insufficient to support themselves and their 
dependents.’ 

Two striking facts were brought out in the study. One is that 
nearly all types of occupations were represented among these 6,674 
women, from domestic service to professions such as teaching and 
nursing. All had regular jobs during the month preceding the 
inquiry and worked either full or part time. Those employed on 
work-relief projects or in intermittent employment were not included. 
The second noteworthy fact developed by the analysis of case records 
is the extent of family responsibility of single women. The median 
number of dependents of single women covered in the study was 5.3; 
of married women, 3.6; and of widows and divorced women, 2.0. 


Occupations and Earnings 


THE occupations and median weekly earnings of women for whom 
this information was obtained are shown in table 1. Of the 6,674 
case records studied, 132 were eliminated from further analysis, 67 
of these because the women were self-employed, and 65 because the 
employment status could not be ascertained. The total number 
analyzed by occupation is thus 6,542, but wage data were obtained 
for only 6,280, of whom 4,008 were in occupations other than domestic 
service. ‘The median weekly earnings of these 4,008 women were 
$7.62. Earnings of less than $2 were reported by 95 women, and 


' New York. Department of Labor. Industrial Bulletin, February 1936: Wages and Family Respon- 
sibilities of Employed Women on Relief in New York City. 1525 
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about 10 percent earned $15 or more per week. Low earnings | 
from part-time work in some cases, but in many instances | 


© low 
weekly wages reported were for full-time work. 


Table 1.—Occupations and Median Weekly Earnings of Employed Wor 























ieén 
Relief in New York City, 1935 i 
— ——— — | —_——— = —<————= . Of 
lw Median Percent 
, Number | Percent B | receivin, otel £ 
industzy ef eosupation on relief | of total | weekly. less than F O1 
eee! aha Sede , 4 Week 0! 
IE RET eT et eae | 2, 272 34.8 $3, 49 - Beauty 
a st eeeelicdimsmalidinibis 2, 164 | en ° O 
TET dis dutesttinmdontinnhesesreutenseeunte 54 9 4.18 |__. 
iid inacnenkeuannénnaegheepenediinwant jA 9 3.27/...... t 
Manufacturing industries. .........................._- 1, 853 28.3 18. 44 6 Th 
rata lle celle EE ref, Files 953 14.6 28. 25 63.2 
Re platatiniein dys bit aumeatetepantehoie | 1, 343 20. 5 3 5, 26 82 1 were 
i iitiinenssdhencsescbesucatachacesouul 695 10. 6 44.18 Q7 2 h 
Hotel and restaurant. .-.....-.-.--....-.-...-....- | 212 3.2 5 6.09 15.4 of t 
1 ss attnninnd nn eanmeiphedeinadides mained 99 1.5 6 5. 48 gee a: 
I EEE EOE 541 8.3 7 12.07 | 87 Q ou 
tant eeeenedannttorccescucusesehacusheceouartens 406 6.2 8. 68 4 4 ry) 
Ri ttntchannteih dnath dating oo tttintiatte ten heyedpitied 127 1.9 97.13 | 64.7 h2 p 
_ worl 
1 1,787 reporting. 4 596 reporting. ? 512 reporting. 3 
2 923 reporting. § 203 reporting. 8 388 reporting. worl 
31,222 reporting. 6 91 reporting. 999 reporting. num 
Family Responsibilities Tl 
_ : , then 
THE minimum subsistence budget of the Emergency Relief Bureay larg 
during the summer of 1935, which, the article points out, is “admit- obts 
tedly meager’’, called for $10 a week for an employed woman living the 
alone. Table 1 shows that except for the comparatively high-wage a 
° ° . ° ° ° ( 
clerical group, the majority of the working women on relief in each al 
occupational group averaged less than $10 a week. In two groups, ia 
domestic workers and janitresses, less than 2 percent earned more spc 
than that amount.- do 
Yet the amount earned had to be shared with dependents by all but pi 
. ® ( e 
429 of the women on relief, and the number of dependents was as high 
as 15 in two cases. For domestic workers the median number of de- 
pendents was 2.2; for the 4,254 women in other occupations the me- of 
dian was 4.4. Factory women bore the heaviest burdens in number  “ 
of dependents, the median for this group being 5.1; 37 factory workers tl 
supported only themselves, while 81 had 10 or more dependents. The a 
429 women without dependents represented 12 percent of the domestic 
workers and 4 percent of those in other occupations. Only 6 of the : 


99 beauty-shop employees were without family responsibilities. 
Analysis of case histories revealed the burden of large families com- 
bined with small incomes, of which the following are examples: 
Manufacturing: 
Of 212 women who had 6 dependents, 93 percent earned under $15. 


Of 116 women who had 8 dependents, 13 percent earned under $5. 
Of 20 women who had 11 dependents, none earned as much as $16. 
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Clerical : 
Of 69 women who had 6 dependents, 62 percent earned under $15. 


Of 12 women who had 9 dependents, none earned as much as $20. 
Trade: 
Of 55 women who had 5 dependents, 78 percent earned under $15. 
Of 12 women who had 9 dependents, none earned as much as $18. 


Janitress : 
Of 18 women who had 7 dependents, none earned as much as $7. 


Hotel and restaurant: 
Of 28 women who had 5 dependents, none earned as much as $13. 


Of 14 women who had 6 dependents, none earned as much as $13. 
Beauty parlor: 
Of 9 women who had 5 dependents, none earned as much as $11. 

The dependents included about 6,000 children. The remainder 
vere employable adults out of work, aged parents, and other relatives 
of the employed woman workers. 

Single women constituted 16 percent of the domestic workers, and 
62 percent of those in other occupational groups. Excluding domestic 
workers and janitresses, the majority of whom were married, single 
women comprised from over one-half to nine-tenths of the total 
number of employed women in each occupation on the relief rolls. 

The case records time after time showed that it was the single women, most of 
them the daughters of the famliy, who were employed. In families having a 


large number of children, it was frequently the older daughter in the family who 
obtained employment while the married woman remained at home to take care of 


the household. 
There were relatively few single women who had only themselves to support. 


Of the 343 domestic workers who were single, 60 had no dependents. In other 
occupations, only 33 of the 2,560 single women had no dependents. * * * In 
every industry there were a number of instances of individua] single women re- 
sponsible for large families. For all single women in occupations exclusive of 
domestic service, the median number of dependents was 5.3. Among these there 
were 210 unmarried workers, or 8 percent who were responsible for from 9 to 15 
dependents. Of the 343 single domestics, 22 had from 9 to 15 dependents. 


In about 90 percent of 6,300 families for which data on the number 
of wage earners were obtained, the employed woman on relief was the 
sole wage earner. In 172 familes (about 3 percent) two women were 
the only employed members, and the combined earnings of 3 workers, 
all women, in each of 6 families were insufficient to maintain those 
families without public assistance. Women were the sole support of 
92.5 percent of these 6,300 families; in the remaining 7.5 percent the 
men of the family made some contribution. 
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Educational Qualifications in the Engineering 
Profession ' 
































FIRST degree in engineering is now almost a prerequisite jy 
order to obtain professional status and a position. Postgrad. 

uate work, however, is important only in a few of the professiona] 
classes. The tendency of engineers to transfer from the course of 
college specialization to other classes of work is negligible. These are 
a few of the facts developed in the survey of the engineering profes. 
sion,? which was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics jp 
May 1935 at the request of the American Engineering Council. 


Scope and Method 


THE principal purpose of this survey was to determine how the 
engineers fared during the depression period. More specifically, the 
objectives were to determine the extent of unemployment, what kind 
of professional employment gave engineers the greatest protection 
against unemployment, where they found substitute employment, and 
their compensation between December 31, 1929, and December 31, 
1934. However, to provide a comprehensive background for these 
data, the survey was extended to include the salient features of edu- 
cation and subsequent experience,’ so that the nature of the general 
trends affecting the profession could more readily be determined. 
Unquestionably, a knowledge of trends is of inestimable value to 
administrators of professional engineering education and to the prac- 
ticing and prospective engineer. 

The data were obtained through the medium of a mail question- 
naire, requesting information, for the three periods ending December 
31, 1929, 1932, and 1934, on: Present city and State residence; marital 
status and number of dependents; type of education; employment; 
unemployment; earnings; membership in engineering societies; 
method of obtaining employment, together with information on 





1 Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
2 The Bureau’s studies have dealt almost entirely with wage-earning groups. The only other pro- 
fessional group recently studied were editorial employees of newspapers. For data on the results of that 
survey, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (also reprinted as B. L. S. Serial R. No. 239.) 
3 This is the first of a series of summary articles covering the results of the survey. The detailed in- 
formation will be published in bulletin form. 
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»ontract, patent, pension, and civil-service privileges; field of activity; 
,nctional classification; and professional class.‘ A copy of this 
questionnaire was sent to each of 173,151 engineers. 

The mailing list for the questionnaire was compiled for the Bureau 
rough the cooperation of National, State, and local engineering 
cieties, and additional names were obtained from 32 State boards 
of engineer examiners and the deans of 156 engineering schools. At 
ihe time the requests for names were issued, there were known to 
be in existence 80 national, 42 State, and 197 local societies, and of 
these respectively 73, 39, and 121 submitted names from their past 
and present membership rosters. Obviously, since the cooperating 
bodies embraced every phase of professional activity, the original 
mailing list, from which duplications were eliminated, can be accepted 
with little question as being adequate. 

Of the 173,151 questionnaires sent out, 58,388, or 33.7 percent, were 
returned with information; 5,883, or 3.4 percent, were returned as 
‘not found’’; and no replies were received for 108,886, or 62.9 percent. 
The net number of usable returns was 52,589, or 30.4 percent of the 
number of persons on the original mailing list, a most gratifying 
response, especially in view of the fact that no follow-up method was 
used. 

The returns covered every State in the Union and the District of 
Columbia, ranging in number from 101 in Nevada to 7,659 in New 
York. In view of the small number of returns from individual States— 
in only 13 cases were more than 1,000 reports received from a single 
State, while in 24 States less than 500 were received—the States were 
grouped according to the census geographical divisions ® with the 
single exception of the District of Columbia, which was segregated 
from the South Atlantic region and presented separately. This 
segregation was deemed advisable owing to the fact that the majority 
of engineers reporting from the District of Columbia were in the 
employ of the Federal Government. 

The number of professional engineers reporting from each region 
and State appears in table 1. In this table the geographic divisions 
are arranged in descending order, according to the number of reports 
received. 





‘ Regarding the development of the questionnaire, see American Engineering Council, report of Com- 
mittee on Engineering and Allied Technical Professions Concerning the Survey of the Engineering Pro- 
fession, 136 - 14 (mimeographed). This report will be published as an appendix in the bulletin. 

' Special tabulations of a few of the larger States may later be published in the bulletin. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Professional Engineers Reporting, by Ge 
Division and State 
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The engineers reporting were grouped into nine imajor professional 
classes, as are shown in table 2. Each of the minor professional 
classes, too small to justify separate analysis, was combined with the 
major professional class to which it is most closely allied. The returns 
by major classes varied from 388 for ceramic engineers to 19,891 for 
civil engineers. Each of these groups was analyzed on a national 
basis, thus permitting comparisons between groups. 


Table 2.—Geographical Distribution of the 9 Major Professional Classes of 
Engineers 














Geographical division 
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trict New 
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United States.......| 52, 589 948 | 1,544 | 2,434 | 2,486 | 3,920 | 4,674 | 4,978 | 5,651 |10, 977 
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Nature of Educational Data 




































gxce education is closely related to professional activity, informa- 
_, on this point was the first to be compiled for analysis, and a 
mary of the results, is presented in this article. 

jt the outset, it should be remarked that no specific information 
»s requested in this survey concerning curricula in education. The 
y questions asked were with respect to the particular type of 
yeation Teceived, and these types embraced secondary school, 
mncollegiate technical school, university, or college, including non- 
uate, graduate, and postgraduate work. In each case, the 
yestionnaire called for the number of years of attendance, the name 
the institution, the course taken (whether liberal arts, civil engineer- 
y, etc.), and the date of graduation. Nevertheless, as there is a 
jose relation between curricula and type of education, there is some 
stiication for using the latter as a basis for analysis, especially 
nce by so doing there is the decided advantage of obtaining a broad 
picture of the situation, which of course facilitates the subsequent 
analyses. 

With more particular reference to trends, this article is concerned 
vith (1) the prevalence of first degrees in engineering, (2) the extent 
of postgraduate work, (3) the tendency of engineers to transfer from 
the course of specialization to other professional fields, (4) the nature 
of the distribution as between all graduates and nongraduates of 
“other engineers’’,* and (5) the general relation of education to fields 
of activity and functional classifications. 


University Training in Engineering 


Tue distribution of the nine professional classes by type of educa- 
tion in the country as a whole, as of 1934, is shown in table 3. In order 
to facilitate the analysis, the engineers reporting were divided into 
two groups, one including engineering graduates and the second 
embracing all ‘‘other engineers.” 

Engineering graduates are in turn divided into two groups— 
graduates whose professional class is the same as the college course 
in which they specialized and those whose professional class is different 
from the specialized college course. From this arrangement the 
importance of first degrees and of postgraduate work in engineering 
may be determined, first, with reference to the graduate group as a 
whole, and second, as related to the grand total reporting in each 
professional class. Thus, among the graduates who were in the pro- 
fession for which they had specialized, the proportion having their 
first degrees ranged from 82.4 percent for agricultural engineers to 
‘Engineering graduates are those who reported having obtained an engineering degree from a college or 


university, while ‘other engineers” include all those who received a secondary school, noncollegiate, 
Longraduate, or nonengineering education. 
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95.9 percent for industrial engineers.’ Among those who wer J 
another engineering profession from that for which they had specia), 
ized, the range was from 75.0 percent for ceramic engineers to 975 
percent for architectural engineers. Among all engineers re Porting 
in each professional class, engineering graduates with first degrees 
ranged from 69.9 percent of the architectural engineers to 79.7 percen; 
of the ceramic engineers. Hence, in each professional class as a whole 
the number of men with first degrees in engineering only strongly 
predominates. 

Graduate study in engineering does not appear to be of any ¢op. 
siderable importance as a prerequisite to practice in the engineering 
field. Of the graduates in engineering, those with master’s- degrees 
ranged from 3.6 percent for industrial engineers to 17.2 percent fo 
agricultural engineers in the group practicing in the same professioy 
for which they had specialized, and from 2.5 percent for architecturg| 
to 25.0 percent for ceramic engineers not in the same profession. 
Considering the grand total in each professional class, those with 
master’s degrees ranged from 3.8 percent of all the civil engineers 
reporting to 14.0 percent of all the agricultural engineers reporting. 
This analysis seems to indicate that there has been little demand for 
master’s degrees in engineering generally, although such degrees are 
evidently particularly important in certain professional lines, as in 
agricultural and chemical engineering, where the respective percent- 
ages are 14.0 and 10.9, followed closely by ceramic, mining and metal- 
lurgical, and electrical engineering. 

None of the graduate architectural engineers who had specialized in 
that field in college had a doctor’s degree in engineering. In the other 
professional classes the proportion with such degrees ranged from 0.2 
percent among the civil engineers to 6.2 percent among the chemical 
engineers. Among the graduate engineers who were practicing in 
another branch of engineering work than that of their college course, 
none of the agricultural, architectural, or ceramic engineers had 
doctor’s degrees; in the other branches of engineering the proportion 
ranged from 0.4 for mechanical engineers to 4.7 for mining and 
metallurgical engineers. 

In regard to the extent to which engineers transfer from the course 0! 
specialization to other professional fields, it is sufficient to point out 
that the proportion of graduates whose course differs from their 
professional class ranges from 3.2 percent among electrical to 35.5 
percent among industrial engineers. 

As the table shows, of the 52,589 engineers reporting, only 4,413, or 
8.4 percent, were graduates in engineering who were practicing 1 
another branch of the profession than the one for which they had 
qualified in college. Hence, considering the fact that some transfers 


7 As shown in the table many also had degrees in the liberal arts, 
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Table 3.—Dhstribution of the 9 Profession,| Classe 
= 8 
Professional class 1 
Agricultural | Architectural Ceramic ler 
Type of education Per- Per- Per- | 
cent cent cent | 
Per-| of Per-| of Per-| of | Per. 
cent |pr o- cent | pro-},, | cent} pro- ant 
No.l ot | tes- |N°+ “of fes- |No- of | fes- | N of la 
total| sion- total sion- total] sion- totaller” 
al al @ 
class class Class) 
Engineering graduates 
Course same as professional class: 
1 First degree in engineering.._.._.- 201) 82.4) 50. 6) 338) 94. 2) 62.8) 294) 90. 2) 75. 8/2, 488) 94 9» 
2 Engineering only..........--- 200} 82. 0} 50.3) 329) 91.7) 61. 2) 289) 88.7] 74. 5/2. 3R5) an al | 
3 Engineering, plus B. A. in 1 4 3) 9 2.5) 16) 4) 1.2) 1.0) ag) 3 
liberal arts. 
4 Engineering, plus M. A. in |..-../..---|..--.- oe Ree PS eee = 3 
liberal arts. 
5 Engineering, plus Ph. D. in |_.--]...-.}_.--. a SS oe Pee ee ee am . 
liberal arts. 
6 Master’s degree in engineering----- 42| 17.2) 10.5) 21) 5.8) 3.9] 30) 9.2) 7.7) 363) 10 
7 Engineering only. .......-...-- 2} 17.2) 10.5) 21) 5.8} 3.9] 30] 9.2! 7.7] 360) 12 
8 Engineering, plus B. A. in |_..-|..-.- Beer! eee ee, Ea! f wodas ----| 
liberal arts 
9 Doctor’s degree in engineering----- 1 .4 cae ees See 2 © .6) «|65] «100; 3.4 al 
10 Ri siiciccininadiasdld 244/100. 0} 61. 4) 359]100. 0) 66. 7| 326|100. 0} 84. 0/2, 951|100.0 4 MM hy 
Course different from professional class: j ‘ BY. -~ 
11 First degree in engineering....._.. 97) 87.4) 24.5) 38) 97.5) 7.1) 15] 75.0) 3.9) 121) 84. , 9 
12 Engineering only............. 92) 82.9) 23.2) 38) 97.5) 7.1) 14) 70.0} 3.6) 117| 8 4 Lore 4 
13 Engineering, plus B. A. in & . ®t Se vee fm 1] 5.0} 3) 4 1,21) 
liberal arts. 19 
14 me em plus M. A. in ee Fe ee ee ae =) Sees sa | 
liberal arts. | 
15 Engineering, plus Ph. D in |_..-|....- intl i Ree eee ee? ee Sie : 
liberal arts. | 
16 Master’s degree in engineering.---- 14] 12.6) 3.5 128 2.2% 6& BOG 1.3 19 - 
17 Engineering only. .........-.- 14] 12.6) 3.5) 1) 25) .2) 58 25.0; 1.3] 18 nal 
18 Engineering, plus B. A. im |....}...-.]..-..|- S. sts, P< J Ee | A 
liberal arts. | 
19 Doctor’s degree in engineering-.__. ae See ees Ae ee foe ae < 2s 4) 2.8 19 
20 | aR ent ele NE. 111/100. 0} 28.0} 39/100.0} 7.3] 20/100.0| 5.2} 144/100.01 4) 
Other engineers — i 
21; Nonengineering graduates. _.......__.  x--_ 3.2) 36j..... | = = 4.1 
22| Engineering graduates (with other de- . ee > Pe) ERE ere ae <aie eee 
grees) in nonengineering fields. 
23 | College engineering course, unfinished_| 17|_._.. 4.3) 67)..... 12.5} 16)..... 4.1 
24| Noncollegiate technical-school engi- tate ,-2 ae >: = ome 1. 3) 
neers. 
25 | Secondary-school engineers _._........ _ Fae A . a Seer ge 
EE STE ae Pe a 10. 6] 135}..... 26.1); 42)..... 10.8 
27| Total, not reporting. ................. ae SR ae a \ SS Set Se 
28 BESET ae. 100. 0} 538)_...- 100. 0} 388)_...- |100. 0/3, 51: 
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neers in the United States, 1934, by Type of Education 

































































































































































Professional class—Continued 
~ —n 
Mica) ; ; : Mining and 
a civil Electrical Industrial Mechanical metallurgical Total 
“i So aees 
Pe Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
er Cey | cent cent cent cent cent cent 
ent of Per-| of Per-| of Per-| of Per-| of Per-| of Per-| of 
of | DN | sent | pro- cent | pro- cent | pro- cent | pro- cent | pro- cent | pro- 
ae es. ‘0. of ves. No. | ‘ot | fes- | N®-| ‘ot | tes- | N- | “ot | tes- | N° | “ot | tes- | N- | “ot | tes- 
» | Son total] sion- total sion- total] sion- total] sion- total) sion- total] sion- 
al al al al ; al al al 
Clas | class class class if |class class class 
- me 
| 
2) =, 
+ (9, » 302 94. 6} 61.9} 8, 460) 91.7) 73.9) 403) 95.9) 40.0) 8, 390) 94.1) 63. 4/1, 366) 89.4) 62. 534, 242) 92.6) 65.1) 1 
SURE ci 91. 3| 59.8] 8, 165] 88.4) 71.4] 389) 92.6) 38. 6) 8,174) 91.7] 61. 9/1, 283] 84.0] 58. 8/33, 098) 89. 5| 62.9) 2 
‘eel 2.9) 1.9) 245) 2.7) 21 13} 3.1) 1.3) 197) 2.3) 1.4) 66) 4.3) 3.0) 1,000] 2.7) 1.9) 3 
; re er ee | ee | | ee | | ce ee ee ee 
4 iia me ote! RA... @...i52.. or: ee | ee) a | 
| as sa 5.2} 3.4] 600) 7.6) 6.1] 15) 3.7] 1.5) 483] 5.4) 3.7] 144] 9.4] 6.5] 2,477] 6.7] 4.7| 6 
1 67) 5.1) 3.4) 690) 7.5) 6.0 13; 3.1) 1.3) 479) 5.4) 3.7) 141) 9.2) 6.4) 2,448) 6.6) 4.6) 7 
i Se G 8 of a 08 wa ivscadinedes a om oh 29 1 -l| 8 
a a ee a a ee ee | a | | a ee 
5.1 HM. 94/100. 0} 65. 4} 9, 222|100. 0} 80.6} 420/100. 0| 41. 7| 8, 915100. 0} 67. 4|1, 5281100. 0| 69. 8|36, 969/100. 0| 70. 3| 10 
SS ee ——— — 
) e 
, 1,572| 94.9] 7.8) 333) 92.0) 3.0} 343) 95.0) 34.0] 1,356) 94.1) 10.3) 234) 84.1) 10.7) 4,109) 93.1] 7.8) 11 
i 1,521} 91.7) 7.6) 322) 88.9) 2.9) 332) 91.9) 32.9) 1,309) 90.9) 10.0) 218) 78.4) 10.0) 3,963) 89.8) 7.6) 12 
“ 30 .2 10; 2.8) .1 10; 2.8) 1.0 38) 2.6 3} 124.3) .5) 128) 2.9) .2)13 
es See ee ew SoG 1 6 Gowens 2 7 ] ll re 14 
a: a = ee ee ee 3 , 2 cz. 7 , 15 
7H 4.5 4 25, 6.9 2] 15) 4.2) 1.5 79 5.5) .6) 31) 11.2) 1.4) 264) 6.0 5) 17 
73} 4.4 4 24) 6.6 2 15} 4.2) 1.5 75, 5.2) .6] 31) 11.2) 1.4) 256 5.8 5) 18 
» Bente 1 Se ee, aie 4 gtloqved ee Sees, “eas + oMisenss 16 
acl 10) 6 1 > ae 3} Cti«w 8 3 6 = 13} 4.7) .6 40) .9 =6.1/19 
£1 BA 657/100.0| 8.3] 362/100.0] 3.2} 361/100. 0| 35.8] 1, 441/100. 0| 10.9] 278/100. 0| 12. 7| 4, 413/100. 0] 8. 4| 20 
- BW de ———— | | ———aa — | 
| 
457|..... 2.3} 206)..... 1.8} 33}..... 3.3] 240).._.- Sh = 4.2) 1, 304)_...- 2, 5} 21 
149}..... .7 119}..... LQG @@..... we Biiscde 1.3 _ eR @ Bei... - 9| 22 
, ice erase 14.8) 862)_.... 7.6) Q97j....- 9. 6} 1, 290)... .- 9.9) 189)..... 8.7) 5, 651)_...- 10. 8| 23 
B * = 4.5) 62)..... 5.2] 879)....- C7) Gh...s- 2. &| 2, 683)....- 5. 1| 24 
K Sl}... ad 140}. .__- 1.2 LG; 28m.....- A | Biltede 1.5) 967)..-.- 1. 8} 25 
1,7 ~ ae banal 
| 5, 191)... .. 26. 1) 1, 844)_.__- 16.1) 223)....- 22. 2) 2, 837)_...- 21.5) 377|..... 17. 3}11, 103} ...-- 21. 1) 26 
=e 39}..... 2  _—_s 1 3}-.-.. .3 _ ee! 2 | SESS 2} 104)..... . 2) 27 
0), ( — —_ —— Sh | 
19, 801}..... 100. 0) 11, 443)_._.- 100. 0)1, 007).._.. 100. 0)13, 226)... .- 100. 0/2, 187)..... 100. 0)52, 1k §y¢- 100. 0) 28 
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Other Engineers 






































In the group of “other engineers”’, 1,304, or 2.5 percent of the 
engineering graduates reporting, had degrees in the libera| art 
This is not a very large proportion but it is interesting to note tha 
this group has remained fairly constant since as far back as 1889 
It is difficult to explain how such a group is able to attain profes 
sional status without formal education in the engineering fig 
although this is possible in some instances, such as chemical, ceray, 
mining and metallurgical, and architectural engineering. Noy» 
theless, it can be safely concluded that since graduates of acaden; 
courses have been in engineering fields over a long period, the prob, 
bility is that they will continue to remain a factor in the professio, 

Only 498 (0.9 percent of the grand total) engineering grad 
were reported as with further study in nonengineering fields. 
persons had originally graduated in engineering, but later { 
swung into other fields of study, such as economics, business aj. 
ministration, law, etc. The small number found in this class jg , 
substantiation of the fact that there is little transfer of occupatig, 
not only within the profession but also to preparation for profes. 
sional work in fields other than engineering. 

Engineering educators have for many years been aware that the 
“mortality” (i. e., the proportion dropping out before completion of 
course) among engineering students is very high, this having bem 
disclosed by many previous studies. The number covered by the 
present survey who reported that they did not finish the engineering 
course in college was 5,651, or 10.8 percent of the total. Taking the 
individual professional classes, the largest percentage was found 
among civil engineers, 14.8, ranging from that point downward ti 
4.1 percent among the ceramic engineers. 

Noncollegiate technical-school engineers numbered 2,683 or i 
percent of the grand total reporting. With reference to the indivi. 
ual professional classes, the largest percentages are found in mechan: 
ical, civil, industrial, architectural and electrical engineering, bein 
respectively 6.7, 5.7, 5.2, 4.8, and 4.5, while the range for the fou 
remaining classes is from 0.6 for chemical to 2.5 percent for mining 
and metallurgical engineers. 

Of 967 engineers reported as having had only a secondary-schod 
education, the largest numbers were civil and mechanical engineer, 
the total of these being 756, or 78.2 percent of the 967 reporting. 

In order to determine more clearly the nature of the general trend: 
with regard to the “other engineers” group, an analysis of the distr: 
bution as between all graduates and the nongraduates of the “other 
engineers” is necessary. Of the engineers classified as ‘recent’ 
since they entered the profession after the 1930 census, 18,451, 0 
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9 48 percent, reported as having graduated between 1930 and 1934. 
trasted to this group, there are only 286, or 1.52 percent, ‘other 
ygineers”; i. e., those who did not report graduation but were born 
“hin the period of 1910-15. On the other hand, there are 33,852 
jer engineers, of whom 24,837, or 73.4 percent, reported graduation 
, to and including 1929. This may be compared, however, with 
015 “other engineers” (26.57 percent) who did not report graduation 
ut were born within the period ending with 1909. The enormous 
ecrease in the ratio of ‘‘other engineers” to graduates as between the 
lier and recent engineers is the best evidence that graduation in 


the on 
‘al arte 
)te tha 
IS 1889 
Profes 
& field 
e€TAMic 
Never 


‘ademi noineering is almost a necessity for entry into the profession. 

Probe The demand for graduation as a qualification for professional 
re. atus in engineering is not a recent development; it is a growing 
i( Uates 


rend that may be traced back for more than 50 years. This is clearly 
ought out by table 4, which presents data for the three classes of 
graduates of the “other engineers”, showing in each case their 
jistribution by year of birth as of 1934. In the case of engineers 
ho did not complete their college course the percentage in each age 
lassification rises gradually to 16.2 for those born in 1900-04, after 
hich it declines to 3.9 for the persons born during 1910-14. The 
iecline in the percentage is even more marked in the case of engineers 
om noncollegiate technical and secondary schools. Among engineers 
n the first of these two groups the peak was reached with a percentage 
f 17.8 for those born in 1890-94, dropping to only 1.9 percent for the 
period 1910-14. Likewise, for engineers in the latter schools, the 
highest point, namely 17.1 percent, was attained for 1885-89, follow- 
ng which it fell to only 1.7 percent in 1910-14. The small percentage 
of recent engineers, compared to the large percentage of older engi- 
neers, in each of these three groups of nongraduates again emphasizes 
he fact that the chances of attaining professional status without a 
ollege degree have markedly decreased. 
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Fields and Functions 


Data were requested as to the field of activity and the functional 
lassification of the engineer. Only those engineers who had an 
engineering job as of December 31, 1934, were interrogated on these 
points; this explains the two totals in table 5, given as “reporting” and 
“not reporting” the field of activity and functional classification in 
the nine professional classes. 


chool 
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' The fields of activity were construction, extractive, public utilities, transportation, manufacturing, 
personal service, agriculture and forestry, and Government work, while the functional classifications were 
design and research, construction, operation, consulting, teaching, sales and general administration and 
management. 
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Table 4.—Distribution 
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of Nongraduates Among “Other Engineers’. 
Birth in the United States, 1934 








































































































Total Professional class 
Born | 1 
Education in , | , | | | 
perl- !Num-| Per. | Ati: |Archi- | Ce- |onem-| .. | Blec-| In- 
od— [her |cent | cule | tec- | ram- ical | Ci¥il| trie | du 
tural} tural | ic ~ | tria 
| | 
Nongraduate engi- | 
neers* | 
College engineer- | 
ing course unfin- ’ 
ee eatin 2 }1910-14| 218] 3.9)_....- 21 15} 94) 49 
1905-09 | 738) 13. 1|_.__- 12) 4 32} 352} 153) 16 
1900-04} 914) 16.2 3| 9 3 21) 443) 198) 13 
ire| ino of os 2 BOS Ol 
| i ‘at »U) r 3} | r | 13 
|1885-89| 790] 140] i/ 13] 3} 16] 45088} 
| 1880-84} 596) 10. 5| 3 i... 14} 341) 57] 6 
| 1875-79| 348) 6.1)..._.. RT 7} 212) 34) 2 
| 1874! | 358} 6.3).....  =— 10} 211; 25) 2 
‘epee ———— eee | eee | ——— —_ 
tae es Nee, Sts ..| 5,651|100.0} 17 67} 16) 154] 2,950} 862) 97 
' | ———— ——— —<—— —<——<—_—_——<—<_ | <—<———— | j= = = 
Noncollegiate tech- | | | | | 
nical school - - -.. | 1910-14 | 8 SS ee eee | 1 14) 22)... 
| 1905-09] 224) 8.3)_- 2| 1 2| as! 84, 3 
| 1900-04/ 360) 13.4/_.___- 2.3 3} 144, +99] 8 
1895-99 | 375] 14.0 33 2} 156) 84) 7 
| 1890-94;  476| 17.8} 1 ai3 * 6} 201; 68, 14 
| 1885-89} 452) 16.8) l ~ beeae 3} 186) 70) 6 
| 1880-84} 358) 13.4/...__. #1... 1} 169) 49) 8 
1875-79} 199) 7.4) 1| i 2 2] 84] Ct 
aye) n= fee SR ek 
eh er eeeee 2a | 2,683/100.0) 5} 26, 5] 20 1,124] 517] 52 
Secondary school..| 1910-14; 16} 1.7/|_..... Bis oii » ESR 5| ee 
1905-09) 88) 9.1)......}.......].... | a foe ae 
1900-04| 110) 11.4) ‘i|....__ aat 1} 57] 4). 
1805-99} 128) 13.2)....._|..._.- gg. =_— 58} 21) 3 
1890-94|  152| 15.7) 2| Bods eran 78} 17; 4 
1885-89/ 165) 17.1! 3} RE NE $6} 19) 7 
1880-84} 108) 11.1)-...-.}....... Jonnie] ----2-- 66} 13) 
1875-79 83} 8.6).....- BD Wilts sat longeae= 50) 7 1 
18741 | 117] 12.1)...... | Becks ‘wee 72) 6} 2 
OE woe etE | 967|100.0) 6, 6; 5}  3| 511| 140) 18 
| = | ooo | — ———_—— 
Total nongradu- 
ate engineers. .|.....__- | 9,301] 17.7| 28 o0| 26} 177] 4,585| 1,519] 167| 2, 42 
Graduate engineers....|.......- |43, 288) 82.3) 369 439) 362) 3, 335/15, 306) 9,924) 840/10, 80 
Grand total_....|........ \52, 589 100.0) 397 538) 388) 3, 512/19, 801 11, 443 1, 007| 
| | 





1 Or earlier. 
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table 5.—Distribution of Engineers by Zones of Interest and Functional Classi- 
, fications in the United States, 1934 








Professional classes 


























































































































Agricul- Architec- : 
Classification tural tural Ceramic | Chemical Civil 
Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent! ber | cent ber cent 
Field of activity 
Construction. ...-.-----.----------- 29 9.4 91 | 39.4 5 1.9 32 1.4 2, 148 15.4 
xtractive industries. .............|-....-]--.-.- 2| .9 8| 3.0] 147| 6.7 447| 3.2 
Public SN 6 nb SeSn wd 0 ce ctu 13 4.3 ll 4.7 1 .4 104 4.7 484 3.5 
qransportation .......--..-.--.--.--]------|------]------|------|------|------ 18 .8 517 3.7 
vanufacturing.......-.........-... 21/ 6.8] 23/100] 231 | 86.8) 1,592 | 72.0 705| 5.1 
Personal eee 85 | 27.7 ll 4.7 14 5.3 171 7.7 808 5.8 
Agriculture and forestry ---.--.....-. 1  & POGEr PE epee’ Reeve ie ees SES Peet ee egy Passe 
Government work !._-......-.._. 158 | 51.5 | 98 | 40.3 71 2.6] 148] 6.7] 8,812] 63.3 
FEES —————— a 307 |100.0 231 |100.0 266 |100.0 | 2,212 |100.0 | 13,921 | 100.0 
Total not reporting................. oy ee | =e c | az 4 
Functional classification 
Design and research..............-- 69 | 22.5 72 | 31.2 77 | 2.9 727 | 32.9 3, 030 21.8 
GELS cobswncs b5cs<0ess bd 85 | 27.7] 102 | 44.1 9} 3.4 48 | 2.1] 6,368 | 45.7 
Operation. ...----..-- aes ST 22 7.1 13 5.7 138 | 51.9 | 1,051 | 47.5 1, 741 12.5 
ee A ae eee 34 | 11.1 17 7.3 S 3.0 95 4.3 874 6.3 
EEE a 62 | 20.2 i) 3.9 1l 4.2 128 5.8 553 4.0 
iD did db ctbls id mons teces bbs at 12 3.9 7 3.0 x 3.0 67 3.1 175 1.2 
General administration and man- 
PCMEEt debs ent Sétwscessstcs 23 7.5 ll 4.8 15 5.6 96 4.3 1, 180 8.5 
SE Ee a ee 307 |100.0 231 |100.0 266 (100.0 | 2,212 |100.0 | 13,921 | 100.0 
Total not reporting...............- 90 |... 307 |_...-- 122 |____.. “1,300 |_____- 5,970 |_..... 
| Professional classes 
Mining and 
Classification Electrical Industrial | Mechanical metal Total 
Num-/Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-/ Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent; ber | cent | ber | cent| ber | cent 
Field of activity 
Cem aici 65 Ketcmaccesbice 184 2.8 35 5.1 762 8.7 22 1.5 | 3,308 9.6 
Extractive industries._......____- hale 126 1.9 25| 3.7 328 | 3.7! 684) 47.3 | 1,767 §.1 
Pes, . cath. caadeons 2, 634 | 39.7 60 8.8 734 8.4 19 1.3 | 4,060 11.8 
TT 1... caceccocccece 199 3.0 19 2.8 429 4.9 4 .2 1] 1, 186 3.5 
ES re ee 2, 231 | 33.7 456 | 66.8 | 4,841 | 55.2 399 | 27.7 |10, 499 30. 4 
CC lta pica 602 | 9.1 55 | 8.1 9.9} 160 | 11.0 | 2,772 8.1 
EEE ae, ees eS Se SS SS See 2; @® 
Government work !__.........____. 650 | 9.8 $2 | 4.7 803 | 9.2] 160) 11.0 |10,863 | 31.5 
WEE oot a cceenecce 6, 626 | 100.0 682 {100.0 | 8,764 |100.0 |1, 448 1100.0 (34,457 | 100.0 
Total not reporting...............--. Oar leasdee ig elie [Gas lnccac- Oe Wana gg Nei 
Functional classification 
Design and research...............- 1, 846 | 27.9 92 | 13.5 | 2,960 | 33.8 | 281] 19.4/ 9,154] 26.6 
CIE. noe coc ccceenas 717 | 10.8 42 6.1 841 9.6 97 6.7 | 8,309 24.1 
J a 2,261 | 34.1 229 | 33.6 | 2,271 | 25.9 629 | 43.4 | 8,355 24. 2 
GRE. tk coccccnces 423 | 6.4 67 | 9.8 507 | 5.8] 161 11.2] 2,186 6.4 
EE ee ee 487 7.3 24 3. 6 635 7.2 127 8.7 | 2,036 5.9 
eee eee 4341 6.6 41/| 6.0 777 | 8.9 23} 2.0] 1,549 4.5 
General administration and man- 
agement.......... Pa atin onion 458 | 6.9] 187 | 27.4 773 | 881] 125] 86) 2,868 8.3 
Wibcwhesccotecedbocceos 6, 626 | 100.0 682 {100.0 | 8, 764 {100.0 |1, 448 |100.0 |34, 457 | 100.0 
Total not reporting................- Sear fo i ad 4, 462 |....-- 739 |.....- 18, 132 |__- 
































‘Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal. 
‘ Includes independent consultants and employees of consulting firms. 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Strictly speaking, the fields of activity and functional classi‘; 
may be more simply described as the branches of engineering 
in and the functions performed in those branches. With re 
the field of activity, this is quite obvious in some instances. 
mining and metallurgical engineering. 

Of the agricultural engineers reporting as employed on D, ceml 
31, 1934, no less than 51.5 percent were in Government work. prob. 
ably due to the great demand for engineers in such work as soil 
erosion, irrigation, etc. Personal service ® absorbed 27.7 percent of 
the total, the remaining agricultural engineers being distributed in 
construction, manufacturing, public utilities, and private agriculture 
and forestry. Referring to the distribution by functional classifica. 
tion, 27.7 percent of the agricultural engineers were in construction 
22.5 percent in design and research, and 20.2 percent in teaching, the 
proportions in the remaining classifications ranging from 3.9 percent 
for sales to 11.1 percent for consultation. 

The architectural engineers also found Government work the best 
recent possibility for employment, with 40.3 percent so employed: 
39.4 percent were in private construction, and only 10 percent in 
manufacturing, the remainder being in public utilities, personal 
service, and extractive industries. As regards the functional classifi. 
cations, 44.1 percent were in construction and 31.2 percent in design 
and research, the range for the remaining classifications being from 
3.0 for sales to 7.3 percent for consulting. 

Ceramic and chemical engineers are very similar with regard to 
their distributions in both the fields of activity and functional classi- 
fications. In each case, the largest percentage is to be noted in 
manufacturing, the figures being 86.8 for ceramic and 72 for chemical 
engineering. The number engaged in Government work formed only 
6.7 percent of the chemical and 2.6 percent of the ceramic engineers. 
For the functional classifications, each of these two professional 
classes had the largest percentages in design and research and in 
operation. 

Referring to civil engineers, the percentage of those employed by 
Governmental agencies is no less than 63.3, the next highest being 
those in private organizations rendering engineering service, with 
only 15.4 percent. This unusually large relative number in Govern- 
ment work is explained primarily by the almost complete cessatior. 
during the period immediately preceding the survey, of civil-engi- 
neering opportunities in the normal fields of activity other than 
Government. In the distribution of the civil engineers with regard 
to functional classifications, construction leads with 45.7 percent, fol- 
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* Includes education, publications, professional and trade organizations, real estate, banking, insurance, 
and wholesale and retail establishments. 
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iywed by design and research with 21.8 percent, and operation with 

19,5 percent—@ total of 90 percent in these three classifications. 

js anticipated, the percentage of electrical engineers in public 

iijities is high, being 39.7, but it is also interesting to note that as 

gany as 33.7 percent reported manufacturing as their field of activity. 

No less than 9.8 percent were in Government work, and 9.1 percent 

yere in personal service. Again (as for civil engineers) the first three 

qnctional classifications cover 72 percent of all reporting, although 

ie order is operation with 34.1 percent, design and research with 

97,9 percent and construction with 10.8 percent. 

Industrial and mechanical engineers are largely in manufacturing, 

the former having 66.8 percent and the latter 52.2 percent of the total. 

In the case of industrial engineers, the next highest percentages were 

38 in public utilities and 8.1 in personal service, and for mechanical 

engineers 9.9 in personal service, 8.7 in construction, and 8.4 in public 

ytilities. With reference to the distribution, by functional classifica- 
tion, of the 682 industrial engineers reporting, 33.6 percent were in 

operation, 27.4 percent were in general administration and manage- 
ment, and 13.5 percent were in design and research. Of the 8,764 

mechanical engineers, the highest percentage, 33.8, was in design and 
research, while 25.9 percent were in operation, 9.6 in construction, 

and 8.8 in administration and management. 

Naturally, the highest percentage of mining and metallurgical 
engineers is in extractive industries, where 47.3 percent were em- 
ployed, although it is interesting to note that no less than 27.7 percent 
reported manufacturing as their field of activity. The next two high- 
est were 11 percent each for personal service and Government work. 
As for the distribution by functional classification, the highest per- 
centage appears in operation with 43.4, followed by design and 
research with 19.4. However, it will be seen that there is some 
importance attached to consulting as far as this professional class is 
concerned, as 11.2 percent report this as their functional classification. 
When all engineers reporting the field of activity are considered, the 
order of distribution is as follows: 30.4 percent in manufacturing, 31.5 
percent in Government work, 11.8 percent in public utilities, 9.6 
percent in construction, 8.1 percent in personal services, and 5.1 
percent in extractive industries. For functional classification, design 
and research is first with 26.6 percent, operation with 24.2 percent, 
construction with 24.1 percent, general administration and manage- 
ment with 8.3 percent, consulting with 6.4 percent, teaching “with 
5.9 percent, and sales with 4.5 percent. 

The import of this analysis is that there are certain well-defined 
fields of activity for each of the professional classes. In the case of 
agricultural and civil engineers it is obviously Government work. 
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Architectural engineers are fairly well divided between cons: ructio 
and Government work; ceramic, chemical, industrial and me ‘hanic 
engineers are largely concentrated in manufacturing; electrics) 
neers are found mostly in public utilities and manufacturing: gp 
mining and metallurgical engineers appear mostly in the ext ractive 
industrial, and manufacturing zones. For each of the profession; 
classes the outstanding functional classifications are desion 


research, construction, and operation. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

























Accidents at Coal Mines in the United States, 1934 


RELIMINARY figures on employment and accidents at coal 
mines in the United States in 1934! show that fatal accidents 
ere fewer in that year in proportion to man-hours of work performed 
an in any other year except 1916 and 1933; and, except for 1933, 
he rate for nonfatal injuries was lower than for any year since 1930, 
yen data on nonfatal accidents were first collected. 

Accidents in and about the mines killed 1,226 men and injured 
(8,008, each injury involving the disability of an employee for more 
than the remainder of the day on which the accident occurred. 

The fatality rate in 1934 was 1.59 per million man-hours of em- 
ployment, as compared with 1.48 for the year 1933, and the rate for 
nonfatal injuries was 88.39, as compared with 85.26 for the preceding 
year. 

The following figures summarize productivity and accident records 
for all coal mines in the United States (both anthracite and bituminous) 
for the 5-year period, 1930 to 1934, inclusive. 


Productivity and Accidents in United States Coal Mines, 1930-34 











Accidents 

Year — ee per million 

man-hours 

Pee ee oe ee eee ere 0. 535 105. 6 
SIE ss <cuschensadaeetiaiaeetectnsc tie meee tedavatnai . 549 101.7 
eee ee ae ee ee ee 565 94. 6 
ER SE TEI Pe . 533 86. 7 
GEE a SEH wD eerie . 541 90. 0 

















Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1935 


HE total number of fatal industrial accidents in Canada reported 
for the calendar year 1935 was 972, of which 18.52 percent 
occurred in transportation and public utilities. The next highest 
percentage ‘of fatalities—17.49—was recorded for mining, nonferrous 





'U.8. Bureau of Mines, Employment and Accidents at Coal Mines in the United States, 1934.3 Wash- 
ington, May 5, 1936. (Health and Safety Statistics No. 232.; mimeographed.) 
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smelting, and quarrying. These records and those for other i; 
groups are given in the accompanying table, based on a mor 
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tabulation in the Canadian Labor Gazette of March 1936 
298). Some of the fatalities included were caused by ji 


diseases. 


Total Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1935 
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Fatalities | - 

4iiil er 

Industry a ifully 

Number Percent of total | (latest con : 
—|— —- 

BE, a a wee 972 100. 00 - 

OE EE OT 122 1255} 118m 
Rent Senckindcbetubscdncclnashibecewbussbsected 114 11. 73 49, 969 
SE 37 3. 81 70, 634 
Mining, nonferrous smelting, and quarrying_......._ -- 170 17. 49 73, 505 
i tnnttnnennendnccancedtndptochurpprcty es 123 12. 65 479, 186 
I Fhe oe A hte lbwdcclccececdcktbectecse 97 9. 98 256, 989 
OS OES EE ee es 24 2. 47 14 974 

Transportation and public utilities..................... 180 18. 52 |_. e 
intitteitnictinininnsetandenadhanectimat hentia 39 4. 01 387 315 
Pe iandccrnatuasressdbiacedettcsdestsssetetekdeses 1 10 92, 317 
ee aa re eae 65 6. 69 767, 7 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Committees for Prevention of Silicosis in Industry 


HE problem of silicosis as an industrial hazard has been the 
ev? of increasing concern over a considerable period of time 
and in recent months the Secretary of Labor has taken active steps to 
formulate a program for the control and, so far as possible, the elimina- 
tion of the hazard. A conference called by Secretary Perkins met in 
Washington, February 26, 1936, to consider plans which can be 
recommended generally for the prevention of silicosis. The con- 
ference was under the chairmanship of Verne A. Zimmer, Director 
of the Division of Labor Standards, and was attended by represent- 
atives of employers’ and workers’ groups, health officials, insurance 
companies, and engineering and technical experts. It decided, after 
discussion of the problem, that it was essential to have a much larger 
representation of the various interests involved, before deciding upon 
aprogram. A second conference was therefore called by the Secre- 
tary for April 14, which was attended by about 135 delegates affording 
a much wider representation of specially interested groups. 

In opening the conference, the Secretary of Labor gave a general 
outline of the problem from the standpoints of the serious physical 
disability resulting from exposure to dusts containing silica, the 
numbers exposed to the hazard, and measures for the prevention of 
silicosis. 'The Secretary said, in part: 

Silicosis, for which we know no cure, should be prevented. The fact that it 
has been prevented in certain industries where there is exposure is sufficient 
grounds for making us believe that it can be successfully combated in practically 
all industries, and that every effort should be made to study the particular needs 
and problems of those industries so as to devise ways suitable for the control of 
the disease. 

The technique of silicosis prevention lies in keeping the dust from getting into 
the air which workers breathe. This can be done by different types of ventila- 
tion—not necessarily general ventilation, but specialized control and collection 
of the dust at the point of origin so that it does not escape into the workroom. 

The use of wetting-down processes is also often helpful. The keeping of 
rooms clean, the cleaning of walls, floors, and machinery is also of assistance. 
The wearing of positive-pressure masks is a possible method of control when 
nothing else is available, but this is not practicable in most places and under 


most circumstances. It is difficult for men to do an 8-hour day wearing such a 
mask, but for certain short-time exposures it may be appropriate. 
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Silicosis is caused by breathing very small particles of dust containino 
The particles which are too small to be seen in the form of dust are the o; 
are the most dangerous since, because of their minute size, they reach the smal] 
air cells of the lungs, penetrate the lining membranes, and cause irritation 
This, in turn, causes the replacement of healthy tissue by fibrous or scar lowes: 

The concentration of the dust is another test of the degree of the hazard. also 
the length of time a worker has been exposed. A short exposure may not create 
any particular hazard and may not cause any after effects in the lung tissue 
The degree of concentration of the dust and the length of exposure are extremely 
important factors, 

The symptoms are not very well known and are extremely difficult for the jay. 
man to recognize, also difficult for the physician to recognize; but in general, oy. 
gets the picture—a general malaise, shortness of breath, early fatigue, sometime, 
with some slight visible symptoms, but usually not. The actual recognition anq 
diagnosis of silicosis can scarcely be made without an X-ray examination. Th. 
symptoms of tuberculosis are often confused with the symptoms of silicosis, and, 
in fact, silicosis and tuberculosis may be present in the same individual and may 
be related to each other, thus increasing the danger to the individual. 

Many personal damage suits have been brought by workers who have acquired 
silicosis in the course of their employment, and are not covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws. These suits have proved costly and the attention of jn- 
dustrial and legal groups in every State has been riveted upon silicosis and how to 
deal with it. An extremely expensive economic situation ensues if everyone 
who acquires silicosis can bring a damage suit. There has been, therefore, con- 
siderable canvassing of the laws and of methods by which this disease can practi- 
cably be brought under the workmen’s compensation laws. 


1es Which 





The appointment of four committees to deal with different aspects 
of the problem was announced by the Secretary on May 3. The 
committees are as follows: Committee on the Prevention of Silicosis 
through Medical Control, chairman, Surgeon R. R. Sayers, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Committee on the 
Prevention of Silicosis through Engineering Control, chairman, 
Warren A. Cook, State Department of Health, Hartford, Conn.; 
Committee on Economic, Legal, and Insurance Phases of the Silicosis 
Problem, chairman, V. P. Ahearn, National Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; and Committee on Regulatory and Adminis- 
trative Phases of the Silicosis Problem, chairman, L. Metcalfe Walling, 
labor commissioner, Providence, R. I. 
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ie Federal Housing Loans to Flood Sufferers 
‘l, oue H-,QOD sufferers are assured assistance in the form of direct and 
a federally insured loans, under liberalized terms, for replacing, 

The (qgebuilding, and refitting their homes and other property, under an 
, and, get approved April 17, 1936 (Public No. 525, 74th Cong., 2d sess.). 
| may [fhe law providing relief amends the legislation establishing the Recon- 

ruction Finance Corporation and the National Housing Act, to allow 
wners, tenants, and local governments to secure aid. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation legislation, which was 
ended in 1934 to permit loans for repairing damage caused by 
lods or other catastrophes, has been further amended to permit 
sans to corporations, partnerships or individuals, municipalities or 
litical subdivisions of States or of their public agencies, including 
hool boards, school districts, and water, sewer, drainage, and flood- 
ontrol districts. Such funds may be used to finance “the repair, 
onstruction, reconstruction, or rehabilitation of structures or build- 
igs, including such equipment, appliances, fixtures, machinery, and 
ppurtenances” as the Corporation may deem proper, and to repair 
power systems, etc., damaged in 1935 and 1936. Acquisition of 
buildings and real and personal property is also authorized, to replace 
property destroyed or made unfit for use by reason of catastrophe. 

Collateral acceptable for such a loan is a lien on the existing or 
substituted property. However, for loans on State or other public 
property, payment from taxation or tax-anticipation warrants is 
ubstituted. Obligations are payable in from 10 to 20 years according 
0 the kind of property on which the loan is made. 
| The term during which disbursements are authorized ends January 
23,1939. Loans may not exceed an aggregate of $50,000,000. 

Title I of the National Housing Act was amended to permit the 
Administrator of the Federal Housing Administration to insure lend- 
ing institutions against losses in making advances of credit, up to 
January 1, 1937, or an earlier date if the President determines that 
the emergency has passed, to finance home owners and tenants under 
lease for at least 1 year in rebuilding and replacing structures destroyed 
by earthquake, flood, and a number of other catastrophes in 1935 or 
1936. Loans may be insured for buildings on the site of razed 
1547 
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structures or near the damaged or destroyed property. Insur: ance jg 
limited to 10 percent of the loans by any financial institution. 

These loan terms differ somewhat from those allowed to | 
owners and tenants in general under the modernization and repair 
provisions of the Housing Act,’ in that funds may be used for no, 
buildings and not only to improve those already standing. The limits 
on the amounts to be loaned are identical for sufferers from floods an, 
other catastrophes and for persons desiring to modernize eXisting 
quarters, that is a maximum of $2,000, except in financing apart ments, 
hotels, offices, hospitals, etc., when the loan, advance of credit, o; 
purchase may not exceed $50, 000. The liability of the F ederal 
Government in insuring loans is restricted to $100,000,000 for aid t 
flood sufferers and other groups seeking insured loans. 





Status of British Building and Loan Associations 


SSETS of building societies (building and loan associations) jy 
Great Britain increased 537 percent between 1920 and 1934 

and outstanding mortgages increased nearly 600 percent in the same 
period. At the same time the interest rate on loans gradually 
decreased from 6 percent to slightly over 5 percent. These and other 
facts relating to the phenomenal growth of British building societies 
were brought out in a recent survey,’ from which the following data 
are taken. In 1913 assets increased 1% million pounds;* between 
1920 and 1924 the average annual increase was about 14% million 
pounds; and in 1934 it was nearly 54 million pounds. ‘The total 
assets at the close of the latter year amounted to 555 million pound 
of which about 85% percent was in outstanding mortgages. A large 
part of the development of building societies occurred in a period of 
depression. This is attributed in part to the fact that during the 
depression real wages in Great Britain did not shrink so much a 
prices. The study further discloses that large societies have tended 
to increase in number and individual assets and that the greatest 
expanion of the societies has occurred in the North of England and the 
London area. It is pointed out that the “friendly society” type ol 
building agency, under local direction and with a personal link 
between lenders and borrowers, is gradually giving way to the large- 
scale organization with branches geographically scattered, resembling 
the modern banking institution. 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936, (p. 1244). 
? Supplement to The Economist, London, Apr. 11, 1936. 
* Pound sterling at old par=$4.8665, 
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Post-War Developments 


Tan greater part of the growth of the building societies has 
necurred since the World War. Prior to that time the movement 
was steady rather than progressive and on the whole localized, but 
the post-war changes were so far-reaching as to deserve the term 
“evolutionary.” The expansion of societies has brought about a 
; soncentration of initiative in the hands of a minority of the total 
CXisting [MM societies but the smaller societies have not gone out of existence 
rtments, fM ond act as a constant brake on any tendency to uniformity of practice. 
edit, orf Table 1 shows the total assets of all societies and the balance due 
Federal fi on mortgages at the end of each year—1913, 1920, and 1924 to 1934, 
T aid to fll inclusive. 


Table 1.—Growth in Assets and Balance Due on Mortgages, British Building 
Societies, 1913, 1920, and 1924-34 
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id 1934 Increase Increase Increase Increase 

| Total | during | Total during Total | during | Total | during 

16 Same year year year year 

‘adually 

d other ae '913-------- 4 1.2] 61.6 1.3 |} 1929._.....-- 312.7 44.2| 268.1 40. 6 
1€T BR 1920.....-.-- 1 9.8 68. 8 10.9 || 1930......... 371.2 58.5 | 316.3 48. 2 

‘OCieties 9 20.2} 119.7 20.9 || 1931........- 419.2 48.0 | 360.2 43.9 
1es boa 2 24.31 145.9 26.2 || 1932........- 469. 3 50.1 | 388.4 28. 2 

ng dat VERE St 24.7| 171.2 25.3 || 1933.......-- 501. 1 31.8 | 423.5 35. 1 

& Gala 223. 3 20.4| 197.7 26.5 || 1934......... 555. 0 53.9 | 475.7 52.2 
et ween 268. 5 45.2 | 227.5 29.8 
million | Pound sterling at old par=$4.8665. 


e total 
pounds Summary statistics of number of shareholders, depositors, and 


A large je borrowers have been compiled since 1928 and are given in table 2 
riod of (@ {or all years through 1934. 


ng the Table 2.—Number of Societies, Share Investors, Depositors, and Borrowers of 

















uch as British Building Societies, 1928 to 1934 
tended " 
reatest Total number of— Total number of— 
nd the — 
f oe Share in- | Depos- | Borrow- wean Share in- | Depos- | Borrow- 
ype 0 reg- | vestors | itors ers ©8- | vestors | itors ers 
F ister ister 

il link 

large- 1928....... 035 | 1,130,066 | 356,549 | 553,884 || 1932_...... 1,014 | 1, 692, 167 | 545,648 | 868,794 

bli 026 | 1, 265,329 | 303,829 | 628,933 || 1933....... 1,013 | 1,747,980 | 631,371 | 948, 523 
nbiing 1930_...... 026 | 1, 449, 432 | 428,343 | 720,443 || 1934._..___ 1,007 | 1,856,491 | 604, 042 |1, 066, 327 

themes: 013 | 1,577,905 | 465,173 | 02, 534 



































It is not possible to arrive at a conclusion as to what proportion of 
the population of Great Britain participates in the activities of the 
building societies because many depositors are also share investors 
and the same person may have accounts in more than one organiza- 
tion. Allowing for possible overlapping, it is believed that there are 
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fewer borrowers than investors in building societies but a Slgnifican 
number of borrowers are stated to be investors as well. The aye 
depositor’s balance has increased more rapidly than the share} 
balance, but shareholding as such grew faster than deposits 
1928 and 1934. 
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Interest Rates 





Tue trend was definitely toward lowered interest rates in the last 
6 years covered by the study. As it became increasingly difficult t, 
place money advantageously in industry and the war loan was 
converted at lower rates, money was attracted to building societie, 
Shares paid 4 percent and were tax free and deposits brought 3°, pens 
cent. Societies found it necessary to curtail the acceptance of ney 
funds and ultimately interest on shares and deposits was reduced 
and some of the advantages of cheap money were passed on to 
borrowers, but not on a uniform basis. To show the movement iy 
average effective rates on shares, deposits and mortgage loans, con. 
putations have been made in the Economist survey of interest rates 
based on the mean of the opening and closing totals for shares. 
deposits, and mortgages, as being the most representative figure to 
which the totals of share, deposit, and mortgage interest apply. 
Complete accuracy is not claimed for the results but they show a 
decrease in interest rate from 4.38 percent in 1925 to 3.55 in 1935 for 
shares, from 3.85 to 2.97 for deposits, and from 5.85 percent to 5.20 
for mortgages. Most of the reduction in interest on shares and de- 
posits occurred in the period beginning with 1932. Interest on 
mortgages was reduced less than on shares and deposits, but the report 
states that on the average money was obtained more cheaply than 
5.20 percent at the time of the study. 


Mortgage Placement 


Or THE almost 2% million houses built in England and Wales be- 
tween 1919 and 1934, Sir Harold Bellman estimates that nearly 1} 
million were either erected or purchased with the help of building 
societies. While business in Scotland has increased, the importance 
of building societies in that region is still small. 

Figures have been compiled to show the size of mortgages placed 
by 98 societies for 6 selected years between 1925 and 1935. In this 
period mortgages of less than £500 decreased slightly, from 46.8 to 
44.3 percent of the total; those of £500 to £1,000 increased appre- 
ciably, from 30.7 to 41.4 percent of the total; those of £1,000 to 
£3,000 decreased from 13.7 to 7.5 percent; those of £3,000 to £5,000 
from 3.1 to 1.9 percent; and those over £5,000 from 5.5 to 3.7 percent 
of the total. Since the building-society movement is designed to aid 
the owner-occupier, over 85% percent of total loans have recently 
been made to those able to afford houses of up to £1,000 in value. 
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Activities of Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies in 1935 


DECIDED improvement in business in 1935 as compared with 
1934, increased earnings, and greater benefits to members are 
the outstanding features disclosed by reports received by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from the cooperative wholesale societies. Although 
in the United States the development of cooperative wholesaling has 
lagged behind that of cooperative retailing, the events of the past few 
years seem to indicate a solid growth which augurs well for the future. 
The 12 regional wholesale associations for which reports were re- 
ceived had a combined wholesale business in 1935 amounting to 
$27,088,163. Through their operations net savings of $776,883 were 
35 for iy clected, of which the sum of $407,057 was returned to member 
| 5.09 ig societies as refunds on their patronage and $64,677 was paid in interest 
d de. fy ™ share capital, 

Eleven of these organizations at the end of the year were serving 
1,577 member (retail) societies; unaffiliated cooperative organizations 
which were making purchases through the wholesales numbered 273. 
In addition to the wholesale operations, 6 of the central organizations 
were running retail branches to the number of 67. Three had found 
it necessary, in order to cover their trading territory adequately, to 
open branch distribution warehouses; one organization had 6 such 
warehouses. 

More than a million dollars in paid-in share capital, reserves in 
excess of $400,000, and total assets of well over 3 million dollars at the 
end of 1935 were reported. 

Comparison of reports for societies for which data are available for 
both 1934 and 1935 shows an increase of over 15 percent in assets, an 
increase of 133 percent in reserves, a 27-percent gain in wholesale sales, 
and net savings which were 75 percent larger in 1935 than in 1934. 
The amount returned as dividends on the 1935 patronage was almost 
75 percent larger than on that of 1934, and the amount paid in interest 
on share capital more than doubled. 

Two new wholesales have recently been started. During the last 
quarter of 1935 the Cooperative Wholesale Association of Southern 
1551 
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California was established to serve as the buying agent for a. 
consumers’ cooperative stores in and around Los Angeles. 

At the begtoning of 1936 a new regional wholesale was cr. 
serve consumers’ societies in the territory of the Central States 
erative League—lllinois, Indiana, Ohio, and southern Mic higan. 
This new organization was suthérized by the local societies which are 
members of the league at the annual meeting of that body in April 
1935. The new wholesale will have its headquarters in Chicaco It 
is reported that only a small stock of goods will be carried at fir: t, 
most of the business being on the drop-shipment basis. 

Several wholesale associations moved into new buildings owned by 
themselves during the year. Among these were the Central ( ooper- 
ative Wholesale, at Superior, Wis., the Consumers’ Cooperative Asso. 
ciation, at Kansas City, Mo., the F armers’ Union State Exchange. a; 
Omaha, Nebr., and the Grange Cooperative Wholesale, at Seattle, 
Wash. 

National Cooperatives, Inc., started in 1933 to supplement and 
coordinate the activities of the regional wholesales, has been acting 
as the buying agent for the pooled orders of these wholesales. At its 
1935 annual meeting the following steps were decided upon: (1) The 
establishment of a national office with a full-time director, (2) adop- 
tion of a method of handling the question of overlapping trade terri- 
tories and competition between regional wholesales, and (3) appoint. 
ment of a committee to work for closer coordination with the central 
educational body of the consumers’ cooperative movement, the Co- 
operative League of the U.S. A. Regarding (2) it was voted that 
hereafter any wholesale organization applying for membership in the 
national wholesale must submit a map showing the territory covered 
and the extent of its operations therein. 

The data in the present article relate only to cooperative wholesale 
associations which handle consumers’ goods. Several of them also 
handle supplies connected with the “‘business’”’ of the farm, such as 
fencing, seed, fertilizer, etc. There are a number of farmers’ organi- 
zations which handle farm supplies only, but these were excluded from 
this report! as not properly belonging to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. 

These wholesale associations are democratic organizations owned 
and controlled by the member (retail) cooperative societies. Their 
policies are decided by a board of directors elected at the annual 
meeting of delegates sent by the member societies. Representation 
at the annual meeting may be on the basis of the individual member- 
ship of the constituent societies or on the basis of their patronage of 
the wholesale, but never in a genuinely cooperative society is it on the 
basis of capital investment. 
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1 Data for such organizations are collected and published by the U. 8S. Farm Credit Administration 
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Services Offered by Wholesales 


Other Services Provided 


[Italics indicate new services or goods added in 1935] 
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Tun commodities and services furnished by the various wholesale 
organizations are shown in table 1. Italics indicate the new lines or 
rvices undertaken during 1935. 
The educational departments noted in the table do propaganda 
york and provide speakers and educational material on the coopera- 
ive movement for meetings. Several of them hold regular or oc- 
casional schools, mainly for the purpose of training managers and em- 
ployees for cooperative enterprises. 


Table 1.—Lines of Goods Handled by Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and 
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Cattle, state and city | Name of wholesale Goods handled pt Other services 
t and National wholesale 
actine Indiana: Indianap-| National Coopera-| Petroleum products, auto- |...-.-.--...---- 
> olis. tives, Inc. mobile tires, tubes, and 
At its batteries. 
cigs Regional wholesales 
he Illinois: Chieago...| Illinois Farm Sup- | Petroleum products, paints, (1) 
adop ply Co. solvents, automobile tires, 
p- and tubes. 
terri- Kansas: Kansas | Farmers’ Union | General merchandise, mill |_..........----- Truck washing, 
s City. Jobbing Associa- feeds, salt, twine, and pe- filling station; 
polit. tion. troleum products. educational de- 
partment; au- 
en tral Minnesota: diting.? 
Minneapolis...| Midland Coopera- | Petroleum products, auto- | Lubricating 
e (o. tive Wholesale, | mobile tires and batteries, | oil. 
Inc. coal, paint, and bulk-sta- 
that tion equipment. 
Sdecocd Farmers’ Union | Petroleum products, auto- |_....do_..._.--- 
n the Central Ex- mobile tires and tubes, 
change. flour, and feed. 
vered Missouri: North | Consumers’ Coop-| Petroleum products, auto- | Lubricating | Educational de- 
Kansas City. erative Associa- mobile tires, tubes, and oil, axle partment; au- 
tion. batteries, paint, grocerics, grease. diting.* 
wire, and tractors. 
lesale Nebraska: Omaha.| Farmers’ Union | Groceries, clothing, shoes, |..........------ Do.‘ 
State Exchange. farm supplies, petroleum 
also products, and car-lot or- 
ders of produce, coal, and 
ch as ‘ salt. 
Ohio: Columbus..| Ohio Farm Bu- | Petroleum products, coal, | Feed_.......-- Dos 
rani- reau Coopera- and farm supplies. 
° tive Association. 
from Texas: Amarillo...| Consumers’ Coop-| Petroleum products, auto- |............---- 
: eratives Asso- mobile tires, tubes, and ac- 
ative ciated. cessories, windmills, wash- 
ing machines, and refriger- 
ators. 
Washington: Seat- | Grange Coopera- | Groceries, petroleum prod- | Feed_.......-- Auditing.* 
vned tle. | tive Wholesale. ucts, automobile tires and 
cs B. batteries, and feed. 
‘heir Wisconsin: Supe- | Central Coopera- | Groceries,’ clothing, bakery | Bakery goods-| Educational de- 
rior. tive Wholesale. products, light hardware, partment; au- 
nual automobile tires, floor cor- diting.’ 
: erings, and drugs (except 
tion patent medicines). 
ber | No data. 
re of ? Used by 150 societies in 1934. 
) 








. the + vena 


+ Used by about 250 societies in 1934. 
‘Used by about 60 societies in 1934. 
by 88 county branches in 1934. 
* Used by about 80 societies in 1934. 

' New lines added in 1935, also soaps under own label; association roasts its own coffee. 
' Used by about 84 societies in 1934. 
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Generally, the line of development in the cooperative movement jg 
from (1) retailing to (2) wholesaling, and then to (3) production Qo. 
operative production is ordinarily carried on by the wholesale SOCIetieg 
through one department of the wholesale or through a separately oy. 
ganized society subsidiary to the wholesale. Goods so produced are 
usually those handled by all local societies. Less frequently an jp, 
dividual retail society or a group of societies may carry on productioy 
generally of more perishable articles or those of only local demand: 

As is evident from the above table, very little production has thy. 
far been undertaken by wholesale societies in the United States. Aj 
the end of 1935 three associations were operating oil-compoundiy 
plants, two had feed mills, and one a bakery. Early in 1936 the Cop. 
sumers’ Cooperative Association, at Kansas City, Mo., opened q 
paint factory. Indications are that several other productive enter. 
prises will be started this year. The Central Cooperative Wholesale. 
at Superior, Wis., expects to start a fish-packing plant and the Farm. 
ers’ Union State Exchange, at Omaha, Nebr., is planning several new 
departments, including an oil-compounding plant, a factory for work 
clothing, and a twine mill. In the State of Washington a new or. 
ganization was set up in 1935 under Grange auspices, to make flour, 

Especially in the Central States region, an increasing number of 
commodities are being packed under “Co-op” labels. Arrangements 
are made with canners, manufacturers, and packers whereby goods 
of guaranteed, tested quality are packed under this label, the presence HBP”! 
of which indicates that the contents are guaranteed as to quality by #™ 
the wholesale organization. In order to insure the continued main. i! 
tenance of standard, samples are tested by technicians on the staff of 
the wholesale. The gonds so labeled include coffee, spices, and other pad 
condiments, paints, canned foods, and soap.’ 











Membership and Resources 


ComBINED assets exceeding $3,000,000, and capital and reserves of 
more than $1,600,000 were reported by 11 associations shown in 
table 2. 











2 For a short account of the Mesaba Range Cooperative Federation, a productive organization owned 
by agroup of retail societies in the North Central region, see Monthly Labor Review, Qctober 1935 (p.990). 

3 It is announced that new “‘label’”’ goods available early in 1936 include a custom-built tractor, and various 
home electric appliances (washing machines, vacuum cleaners), and radios. 
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nieees ble 9,—Membership and Resources of Cooperative Wholesale Societies at 
ENt ig End of 1935 
l. CO. ai —- 
OClEtieg : Number| Retail | Umatiili-) | 
tely *-- Year of | of affili- |branches| ®te4 cus-| Paid-in | Reserve| Total 
Y or. Society el ated so- jof whole- rosy bm funds | assets 
za : ~ 
ced are cieties sale tions 
&N in. 
ucti ral Cooperative Wholesale------. 1917 ew 29 | $168,296 | $22,172 | $411, 888 
100, SP ners’ Cooperative Association .| 1929 350 rae ie 83,548 | 43,447 | 453, 316 
ind 9 : mers’ Cooperatives Associated -- 1930  * ree 15 | 115,720 | 22,825 42,172 
, warn Cooperative Wholesale. _-_._. 1928 , } annem $21 | %3,800|} #942) #21, 409 
is t} » Bureau Coo tive Association_ 1933 78 4 (4) 5 341,888 | 22,861 | 499,368 
~ UOus mers’ Union Central Exchange....| 1927 2211 6 25 (7) (7) (7) 489, 854 
S A ners’ Union Jobbing Association... 1914 3 280 32 3 208 60,980 | 30,382 | 200,359 
Y Al vers’ Union State Exchange. . _._. 1914 233 Tl wentants 300, 269 | 65,427 | 678, 368 
indi rige Cooperative Wholesale... .__ 1919 64 $1 (7) 13,540 | 29,131 | 61, 800 
Ing Bris Farm Supply Co. -...-.----.. 1927 60 (7) (7) 105, 664 | 130, 942 (7) 
» Con. Iiggidiand Cooperative Wholesale... 1926 a ep ee 10 95,618 | 72,029 | 318,414 
ned 4 eth hie SI Bad ae 1,577 67 273 |1, 189,323 | 420, 158 |3, 176, 948 
enter. :0f which $11,895 was preferred and $3,825 6 1934; also operates 6 distribution warehouses. 
lesa] mmon stock. 7 No data. 
g, : Surplus. 8 Also a distribution warehouse. 
9 rm 11934. * No retail branches operated, but organization 
— ‘Very few.” maintains a wholesale branch. 
| new s0f which $323,538 was preferred and $18,350 1 Of which $26,449 was preferred and $69,169 
mnmon stock. common stock. 
Work 
Ww or. ME The 10 associations reporting membership had affiliated societies 
flour —Mpunbering 1,577. In addition there were 273 local cooperative so- 
er of Mpicties using the wholesales’ facilities but not affiliated with any of the 
rents (@pentral organizations. An increasing number of wholesale associa- 
‘ods fggious are opening retail branches. In 1933 4 associations were 
ence (gpperating 50 such branches. By 1935 1 association had reduced its 
y by Mprnches from 28 to 4 (through sale to local groups) but the branches 
iain. (apt the other 3 had risen in number from 22 to 36 and an additional 
ff of Mpssociation had opened 2 branches. One of the wholesales in 1935 
ther [pad opened at various points in its trading territory six distribution 


warehouses and two others had one such warehouse each. 










s of 


in Mby 12 associations. 


wned 
.990), 
rious 


in table 3. 





Business Operations in 1934 and 1935 


WHOLESALE sales in 1935 amounting to $27,088,163 were reported 
Retail sales, amounting to $1,345,072, through 
branch stores were reported in 1935 for three associations. 

On the 1935 transactions a net saving of $776,883 was realized, of 
which $407,057 was returned to members in dividends on patronage 
und $64,677 was paid in interest on share capital. 
Data for the individual associations are shown for 1934 and 1935 
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Table 3.—Operations of Cooperative Wholesale Societies in 1934 and | 
‘* Interest 0: 
CP busi Net gain share Patron 
‘ unde 
Society Capital efundg 
1934 1935 1934 1935 | 1934 | 1935 134 
Central Cooperative Wholesale. - ..-.- $1, 787, 556/$2, 185, 245) $31, 696)/$37,027)......|_____ $30, 208) 
Pe IA ; 1, 776, 839| 2, 646, 861 SR 
perative Association..|} °3 541’ 971] 3347, g4g|f 5 679) 94,412) () | $4, 462) 23, 56 “ n. 
Consumers’ Cooperatives Associated -. 126,993) 236,895) 10,364) 14,646) $650) 780! 7. 79; m 
Cooperative Wholesale of Southern ) 1) LO BL----- 
_ NP a RS LS § 40, 000) ........ = (6) anne... 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale-_-...-- 187, 583) 208, 515 a. io... (8) 868) J _ 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 1 A me 
RE, BEM here Bee 4, 644,712) 4,663,909) 44, 104/145, 178) 2, 305)27, 014) 15, 749) » 
Farmers’ Union Central Exchange....| 2,615, 519) 4,028,086) 55, 468/101, 300) (®) (6) \ | 4 
Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association.. 270, 897| 339,215) 17,549) 11,628) 3, 689) 3,659) 13, a59 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange_....-- 1, — jam 1, = -- \ 62, 545) 71, 805)18, 146) 18, 013) 37, a9) 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale......- ‘dae nal Samauel) 804) 18,277).....|..... | ose 
Illinois Farm Supply Co..........---. (6) 8,400,000} (*) /219,160) (®) | 7,244) @ |; 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale.....- 1,751, 007| 2,423,107) 44,799) 63,441) 827) 3, 505) 18, 500) 33 
Potel <2 2 desnceboleeindil (or oe vitla 4. 348,07 y31% 835|776, 883 25, 017}, 677|151, 958] 47, 
1 Unless otherwise noted, figures denote wholesale 5 For 8 months ending Mar. 31, 193¢ 
business. 6 No data. 
? Sales through retail branches. ? Wholesale business; does not include dire 
36 percent on common and § percent on preferred invoice oil sales of $809,954. 
stock; amount not reported. 8 Wholesale business; does not Include dired 
4 Approximate. invoice sales of $1,166,129. 


Comparative data for 1934 and 1935 are shown in table 4 for soc 
eties from which reports are available for both years. 


Table 4.—Development of Identical Cooperative Wholesale Societies, 
1934 and 1935 























Percent of in 
Item 1934 1935 crease, 1935 

over 1934 : 

, Cer 
Number of member societies. -.................-..-.----- 576 718 4. 
EE a a ay eee $1, 231, 354 $1, 079, 859 112 
PUGS... canecacugnnsquscshignantlatadadienee 113, 493 265, 4 33 
2 REST a se ES Se 2, 713, 110 3, 155, 539 16, 
Amount of wholesale sales.....................-.-.-.-.. 14, 685, 073 18, 648, 163 4 
DL dua dt inddessthddatenstpulgiaadooobed 319, 058 557, 723 74 
Interest paid on share capital-_-.................----... 25, 617 52, 971 106 
PERCE A ailkto tenticecatlntidenedabedassusecste 151, 092 227, 057 50 

1 Decrease. 


Development of Cooperative Wholesaling Since 1929 


Tue effect of the depression upon the wholesale societies and the 
extent of their recovery are shown in table 5. It is seen that sale 
had fallen by 1932 to less than three-fourths of the 1929 volume, 
while net savings fell to slightly over one-tenth. Patronage refunds 
remained on a higher level than net gains until 1935. The gains 1 
business and net earnings, begun in 1934, continued in 1935. 
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ble 5.—Index Numbers! of Resources and Business Operations of Cooperative 
Wholesale Societies, 1929 to 1935 




















Index numbers (1929= 100.0) of— 
Paid-in 
= —, Interest on 
cap: Amount of ; Patronage 
Reserves | “business | Net 8ain| gividends — 
_ cosccenonepssbbodswcccaces 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
 geccoccoascheumeseececocess (2) (2) 107. 2 32.2 116.0 99.7 
P pelbcosphidiaesecaele (?) (2) 85.4 12.1 51.0 105. 1 
RNS ST TRS (?) (2) 70.6 11.5 37.6 76. 0 
se asooceageindabeocedetl 113.9 191.9 83. 2 27.6 39. 6 103. 4 
 ceenbonsnecepulbedibcccoaces 116. 6 78. 5 117.1 44.0 42.3 101. 5 
 nccoceccceecensnscaseccccacee 102.3 183. 6 148.7 76.9 63.6 209. 9 

















:Computed on “chain index” system, i. e., on reports from identical societies from one year to next. 
1No data. 


Table 6 shows for each year for which the Bureau has data the 
nount of business done, net gain, patronage rebates, and amount 
aid in interest on share capital by the individual societies. As the 
ible indicates, several of the associations, notably those handling 
etroleum products, show an unbroken record of increases in amount 
if business even during the depression. Not one association failed 
» increase its sales in 1935 as compared with 1934. Since 1930, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented business conditions, the nine 
ssociations for which data as to patronage rebates are available had 
saved for their member (retail) societies the sum of $1,052,602. 
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Table 6.—Development of Individual Cooperative Wholesale Societies 
Interest 
- Amount of r , Patronage 
ent of in Society Year Net gain on share 
Se, 1935 sales refunds capital 
er 1934 
Central Cooperative Wholesale !_........-..........- 1917 $25, 574 $268 (2) (2) 
yy 1918 132, 423 2, 063 (2) (2) 
) 1919 313, 664 7, 330 (2) (2) 
133 1920 409, 591 6, 798 (?) (’) 
16 1921 312, 347 3, 499 (2) (2) 
27 1922 337, 567 1, 183 t (4) 
4 1923 504, 177 5, 181 @ (2) 
10 1924 613, 215 5,973 (2) (2) 
5) 1925 835, 532 8, 869 $5, 506 $1, 451 
1926 1, 048, 293 11, 648 7, 722 1, 929 
- 1927 | 1,255,676 18, 335 13, 752 2, 632 
1928 1, 517, 813 23, 894 17, 206 3, 681 
1929 1, 755, 627 35, 798 28, 088 4,710 
1930 1, 767, 760 29, 735 St iidememune 
1931 1, 509, 752 12, 035 DB tik otceee 
1932 1, 309, 698 9, 091 garages 
d t} ; 1933 1, 383, 290 13, 133 9 BED Bticncosee 
1g 1934 | 1, 787, 556 31,696 | 30,208 |........- 
sales 1935 |. 2, 185, 245 37, 027 3) a 
Consumers’ Cooperative Association ?_.............-. 1930 489, 437 24, 978 16, 376 2, 546 
‘ume 1931 981, 491 45, 900 35, 341 3, 917 
) 1932 1, 328, 629 26, 103 20, 154 4, 057 
unds 1933 1, 493, 843 36, 978 18, 266 4, 265 
5 1934 | 4 1, 776, 839 50, 679 23, 566 (5) 
ns in » 1935 | ® 2, 646, 861 94, 412 40, 680 4, 462 
Consumers’ Cooperatives Associated 7 ............... 1931 51, 453 10, 561 9, 185 (8) 
1932 86, 662 12, 473 7, 572 ty 
1933 128, 384 10, 382 6, 790 8 
1934 126, 993 10, 364 7, 765 10 650 
1935 236, 895 14, 646 10, 895 780 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6.—Development of Individual Cooperative Wholesa 
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Society Year — of Net gain 
Eastern Cooperative W holesale...................__. 1934 $187, 583 777 
1935 208, 515 (2) 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Association ™___....._____ 1926 | 4,639,928 135, 126 
1927 4, 573, 086 112, 900 
1928 4, 470, 273 134, 244 
1929 | 5,744,189 207, 469 
1930 | 6,029, 044 12 42, 342 
1931 | 3,946,889 | 12124 475 
1932 2, 401, 867 12 §2, 875 
1933 3, 265, 702 12], 747 
1934 4, 644, 712 44, 104 
1935 4, 663, 909 145, 178 
Farmers’ Union Central Exchange......_......_____- 1933 | 1, 549, 223 22, 066 
1934 2, 615, 519 55, 468 
1935 4, 028, 086 101, 309 
Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association-___-- wadinitiiedendn 1930 (?) 76, 552 
1931 (2) 45, 450 
1932 (2) 14, 194 
1933 (2) 26, 260 
1934 270, 897 17, 549 
1935 339, 215 11, 628 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange !8____.._._______- 1920 | 2,387,972 (2) 
1921 1, 468, 133 12 83, 000 
1922 1, 148, 133 12 24, 832 
1923 | 1,335, 662 9, 655 
1924 1, 347, 605 20, 647 
1925 1, 521, 312 36, 633 
1926 1, 512, 024 34, 222 
1927 1, 618, 288 49, 006 
1928 1, 774, 143 37, 930 
1929 2, 001, 725 50, 583 
1930 2, 118, 212 70, 850 
1931 1, 571, 028 64, 732 
1932 1, 192, 838 34, 912 
1933 1, 244, 993 61, 945 
1934 1, 356, 796 62, 545 
1935 1, 635, 125 71, 805 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale._.........____- 1920 53, 570 (2) 
1921 44, 254 (2) 
1922 156, 122 (2) 
1923 135, 161 (2) 
1924 246, 096 (?) 
1925 102, 677 (?) 
1926 (2) (2) 
1927 105, 880 1, 786 
1928 109, 862 1, 321 
1929 116, 721 1, 074 
1930 119, 855 1, 013 
‘ 1931 243, 487 1, 274 
1932 173, 854 1, 984 
i933 102, 378 2, 091 
1934 16 167, 171 1, 854 
1935 17 281, 205 18, 277 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale !§__..............__- 1927 269, 863 3, 473 
1928 417, 956 3, 926 
1929 448, 013 7, 798 
1930 600, 239 14, 804 
1931 615, 388 21, 163 
1932 883, 736 26, 906 
1933 1, 073, 567 25, 466 
1934 1, 751, 007 44, 799 
1935 | 2,423, 107 63, 441 




















le Societies 


\Patr 
} re 


' 


“3 561 
14, 368 


(?) 
(?) 
(2) 
18, 000 
18, 500 
33, 441 





1 Name changed from Cooperative Central Exchange in 1931. 


3 Name changed from Union Oil Co. (Cooperative) in 1935. 


‘ Does not include sales of retail branches amounting to $241, 871. 
56 percent on common and 8 percent on preferred stock; amount not reported. 
6 Does not include sales of retail branches amounting to $347,649. 


7 Name changed from Consumers Associated in 1934. 
8 10 percent; amount not reported. 


*8 percent; amount not reported. 


2? No data. 
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10 Approximate 


‘| Data for years prior to 1934 cover operations of Ohio Farm Bureau Service Co., the wholesale depat': 
ment of which was purchased by the Farm Bureau-Cooperative Association in that year. 
s . 4 6 percent; amount not reported. _ 
18 Data for sales do not include sales of retail branches. These for the years for which figures are availa) 


12 Loss 18 4 percent; amount not reported. 


were as follows: 1928, $589,209; 1929, $355,000; 1930, $398,788; 1931, $358,733; 1934, $779,926; 1935, $969,407. 
16 Does not include direct-invoice oil sales amounting to $809,954 nor sales of retail branch amounting ' 


$26,314. 
$28,01 


18 Name originally Minnesota Cooperative Oil Co., changed to Cooperative Oil Co. in 1928, and to Mid: 


land Cooperative Oil Association in 1930. 


17 Does not include direct-invoice sales amounting to $1,166,129 nor sales of retail branch amounting t¢ 
6 
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pmployees to the number of 344 were reported in 1935 by eight 
polesales, which had a pay roll amounting to $398,788 in that year. 
verage annual earnings per worker were $1,183 and ranged in the 
jividual associations from $1,037 to $1,437. Details are shown in 
able 7. 


Table 7. Employment and Pay Rolls of Cooperative Wholesale Societies, 
1934 and 1935 



































. Number of — 
: employees Amount paid in wages 
7, Ol g A 
d Society verage per 
1934 | 1935 Total employee 
: 1934 1935 1934 1935 
5, ¢ ee — a 
3 sntral Cooperative W holesale............--.---- 55 58 | $76,534 | $83,339 | $1,392 | $1,437 
nsumers’ Cooperative Association -----.......- 96 116 | 102,701 120,260 | 1,070 1, 037 
onsumers’ Cooperatives Associated -..........-- 7 7 13, 388 (1) 1,913 (1) 
astern Cooperative Wholesale - -..-........--- : 3 (*) 6, 000 (") 2, 000 (#) 
4m Bureau Cooperative Association. ------.--- 2220 40 | 2352, 140 49, 951 1, 601 1, 249 
ywmers’ Union Jobbing Association - -.--....-..-. 7 11 11, 412 13, 600 1, 630 1, 236 
13, range Cooperative SSS eee = 10 8 7, 100 10, 578 710 1, 322 
26, idiand Cooperative Wholesale---.-.........---- 35 66 34, 968, 75, 545 999 1, 145 
\ yrmers’ Union State Exchange--..............- (‘) 38 (') 45, 515 (‘) 1, 198 
titan cpsinmwbine itidewes edu 433 344 | 604,243 | 398,788 | 1,395 1, 183 

















1 No data. 
i Includes employees of 29 retail branches, 25 of which were sold to local associations in 1935. 


International Relations 


Tue Cooperative League of the U.S. A. is the central educational 
body of the consumers’ societies. Through it the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement of the United States is affiliated with the International 
cooperative Alliance, an organization of which the cooperative move- 
nents of 39 countries of the world are members. The cooperative 
wholesale societies in this country which are members of the League 
are therefore indirectly affiliated with the Alliance. 

The national wholesale society of the United States, National 
ooperatives (Inc.), is directly affiliated with the International 
cooperative Wholesale Society. 

The first steps in participation in international trade by the whole- 
sale cooperatives in the United States were taken in 1935, with the 
filling of orders for lubricating oil from the wholesale societies of 
Estonia, France, and Scotland, by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Association of Kansas City, Mo. 


6 


cy of 


Wholesales of Self-Help Cooperatives 


ALoNGsIDE the consumers’ cooperative movement, but separate 
from it, has been developing during the past few years, the cooperative 
self-help movement. It was started by groups of unemployed workers 
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who wished to keep themselves self-supporting.* The ero se e oft 
self-help associations was twofold: To furnish self-employment, ,, 
to supply the members and their families with the necessarie< of I 
Many of the groups were organized on the producer rather thay C0 
sumer basis. Under the guidance of some of their own les aders ay 
with the encouragement of State and Federal officials, the emph, 
has been gradually shifting toward the consumer viewpoint. Tog 
many of the organizations are either already organized as consume 
cooperatives with productive departments or are on their way { 





omp 


becoming such. The organized consumers’ cooperative movement Hi 
aware of this new development in cooperative enterprise and in go; bo 
parts of the country business relations have been established. In oyiliMows ¢ 
or two cases consumers’ wholesales have absorbed surplus prodycifimmymbe 
























of self-help associations. 

Several wholesale associations (not included in the foregoj 
tabulations) have also been set up in the self-help movement. Sy¢ 
central organizations now exist in California, Idaho, Utah, ay 
Washington. These are on a somewhat different basis from those , 
the consumers’ cooperative movement. In Idaho, Utah, and Was 
ington there is a central warehouse under the auspices of a Stat 
agency charged with the supervision of self-help cooperatives unde 
Federal grant. The warehouse is intended to serve as a mediuy 
for the exchange of surpluses between the local groups. Unlike the 
situation as regards the wholesale societies of the consumers’ coopera 
tive movement, these warehouses are not owned and supported 
financially by the local groups nor under their control. Eventually 
as the self-help movement grows, the control of the warehouse ma 
be taken over by the local societies and wholesale organizations may 
be developed on the accepted Rochdale basis. In California the 
central organizations, of which there are now five, were formed by 
federation of the local groups, for exchange of surpluses, and are 
supported by them. 


Alto 


ny & 
ne $ 





4 For earlier articles describing the self-help cooperatives see Monthly Labor Review, issues of Marc} 
(p. 449), April (p. 717), May (p. 979), June (p. 1229), and October 1933 (p. 806); February (p. 314) and July 
1934 (p. 25); March (p. 604) and December 1935 (p. 1504); and March 1936 (p. 609). 

5 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (p. 609), for other State action for encouragement of self-help 
cooperatives. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





pensation for Injury to Vocational-School Student 
Way ¢ 
ment HE District Court of Appeal of California recently held that a 
boy injured while taking apprentice training in a shop for 4 
yrs each day was eligible to compensation as an employee (Union 
ynber Co. Vv. Industrial Accident Commission, 55 Pac. (2d) 911). 
Alton Thornquist, a boy 16 years old, was a pupil at the Fort 
neg High School and as such took advantage of the vocational 
ning course offered under the terms of the Federal Smith-Hughes 
¢, To get the practical training necessary he worked 4 hours each 
sy as AN apprentice in the butcher shop of the Union Lumber Co. 
e school authorities had no supervision over the way in which the 
pprentice performed his work in the shop. The owners of the shop 
sid $25 each semester into the vocational fund of the school, and the 
hool authorities voluntarily gave this amount to Thornquist. 

As the result of an injury sustained while working under the above 
cumstances, the industrial accident commission awarded workmen’s 
pmpensation to Thornquist, and the company requested the district 
out of appeal to review the award. 

In affirming the award in favor of the injured apprentice, the court 
wid the main question for decision was whether an employer-employee 
lation existed between Thornquist and the lumber company, as 
he company could not be held liable if his services were merely 
roluntary. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Stat. 1917, p. 835, as amended) 
iefines an employer as one ‘‘who has any person in service under any 
appointment or contract of hire, or apprenticeship, express or implied, 
oral or written.’? The court held, therefore, that the lumbercompany 
was the boy’s employer, even though the contract was an oral one. 

The evidence showed that $25 was paid each semester by the lum- 
ber company to the vocational fund for the apprenticed student. 
Several cases were cited holding that “it is not necessary that the com- 
pensation shall be paid directly to the employee in order to constitute 
i relationship of master and servant or employer and employee.” 
However, the court held there was still adequate remuneration for 
the employment, even if the money paid into the vocational fund 
were not in turn given to the pupil. In this case the instruction which 
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the boy received from the owner constituted the compens, 


, ' . ition 
his work as helper in the shop. Holding that “it is not nece. 
that services rendered in an employment shall be comp nsated 
money”’, the court cited a case in which an apprentice motorman 


an electric car, serving the railway company without pay y ’ 
learning the route, was held to be an employee under the workmey 
compensation act. 

The court concluded therefore that the lumber company was |iaifillM ovlec 
for the injuries sustained by the apprentice employee. +H 
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State Workmen’s Compensation Law Inapplicable ¢ 
Injury on Federal Military Reservation 














N a recent decision the Supreme Court of Oklahoma held that; 

injury sustained on a Federal military reservation was not covers 
by State workmen’s compensation and therefore could not be eo 
pensated under its terms (Utley et al. v. State Industrial Commissiy 
et al., 55 Pac. (2d) 762). 

In May 1933, Alfred Hale was injured within the Fort Sill Milita 
Reservation in Oklahoma.~* At the time of injury he was employe 
in hazardous work, and ‘the contract of employment and all th 
incidents in connection therewith were made, performed, and o¢ 
curred on the reservation.” The industrial commission awarde 
Hale workmen’s compensation, but the employer and _ insurane 
carrier requested a review of the award by the Supreme Court o 
Oklahoma, claiming that the State Workmen’s Compensation Acifiing 
did not apply and that, because of this, the industrial commission‘ 
had no jurisdiction. 

In upholding this contention and vacating the award of the int th 
dustrial commission the court first reviewed the following historical 
facts: The land which constitutes the Fort Sill Military Reservation 
was ceded to the United States by France many years before Okia- 
homa became a State, and hence it was not purchased by the Federal 
Government from the State under the terms of the United States 
Constitution (art. 1, sec. 8, cl. 17). However, in section 12253 oi 
Oklahoma Statutes, 1931, is found part of a law enacted in 191), 
ceding to the United States jurisdiction of all territory ‘‘now owned 
by the United States and comprised within the limits of the military 
reservations of Fort Sill.’”’ Two years later, in 1915, Oklahoma enacted 
a workmen’s compensation law, but it is obvious that this law could 
not apply to territory the exclusive jurisdiction over which had bee 
ceded to the United States. Then in 1928 the Federal Congress 
passed a law (Code 1934, title 16, sec. 457), part of which is as follows: 
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In the case of the death of any person by the neglect or wrongful act of another 
thin & national park or other place subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
sited States, within the exterior boundaries of any State, such right of action 
pall exist as though the place were under the jurisdiction of the State; * * 
»din any action brought to recover on account of injuries sustained in any such 
niace the rights of the parties shall be governed by the laws of the State within 
, exterior boundaries of which it may be. 


* 


Explaining that this act of Congress refers only to actions at law for 
yeglect OF wrongful act of another, while the Workmen’s Compensation 
ct “abolished such actions at law by injured employees * * * 
nd substituted the rights and procedure now administered by the 
Sate industrial commission’, the court quoted from the Supreme 
(ourt decision concerning an injury received in the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, in the State of Washington (Murray v. Joe Gerrick & Co., 
91 U. S. 315), as follows: 


After the effective date of the State’s cession the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government was exclusive (Fort Leavenworth R. Co. v. Lowe, 114 U. 8S. 525; 
United States v. Unzeuta, 281 U. S. 138), and laws subsequently enacted by the 
State were ineffective in the navy yard (Arlington Hotel Co. v. Fant, 278 U.S. 439). 
(Congress may, however, adopt such later State legislation as respects territory 
yer its jurisdiction, and the petitioner claims it did so adopt the Compensa- 
tion Act by the act of February 1, 1928. This argument overlooks the fact that 
the Federal statute referred only to actions at law, whereas the State act abolished 
all actions at law for negligence and substituived a system by which employers 
ontribute to a fund to which injured workmen must look for compensation. 
The right of action given upon default of the employer in respect of his obligation 
to contribute to the fund is conferred as a part of the scheme of State insurance 
and not otherwise. The act of Congress vested in Murray no right to sue the 
respondents had he survived hisinjury. Nor did it authorize the State of Wash- 
ington to collect assessments for its State fund from an employer conducting work 
in the navy yard. 


The award of workmen’s compensation for an injury received on 
the Fort Sill Military Reservation was therefore set aside. 
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by the supreme court of that State (Parrish v. West Coast Hote 
Co.., 55 Pac. (2d) 1083). This decision is of especial interest in yiey 
of the fact that the United States Supreme Court has under considery. 
tion an appeal from the adverse decision of the court of appeals oy 
the New York minimum-wage law. 

The Washington statute, passed in 1913, differs from the mor 
recent New York act. It makes unlawful the employment of woman 
workers at wages which are not adequate for their maintenance. 
The New York law, however, permits a board, after finding that in 
a certain industry the wages are “less than the fair and reasonable 
value of the services rendered and less than sufficient to meet the 
minimum cost of living necessary for health’’, to fix a minimum fair 


wage which shall be “fairly and reasonably commensurate with the x 
value of the service or class of service rendered.” The Washington law HM pip 
creates an industrial welfare commission which is charged with estab- HM to) 
lishing such wage standards for women and minors as are reasonable J y} 
“and not detrimental to health and morals, and which shall be ij ng 
sufficient tor the decent maintenance of women.” de 

The West Coast Hotel Co. employed a woman worker from August Hi tp 


1933 to May 1935, at an agreed wage which was less than the $14.50 
minimum wage established by the industrial welfare commission. J j 
The superior court of the State held that the employer was responsible J oj 
only for the agreed wage, entitling the worker to recover only $17, Hy 
as against the $216.19 to which she would be entitled if the company  } 
were required to pay the minimum wage. The court further held HR, 


that the law in its application to adult women was an unconstitu-  ¢ 
tional interference with the freedom of contract guaranteed by the 
stitution. From this judgment appeal was taken to the supreme 


court of the State. 

The higher court had passed upon the same statute in a case 
(Larsen v. Rice, 100 Wash. 642, 171 Pac. 1037) which was decided in 
1918. This was 5 years before the United States Supreme Cour' 

1 This article was prepared before the U. 8. Supreme Court had rendered an opinion in the New York 


minimum-wage law case. This case will be reviewed in the July issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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adered its decision in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, declaring the 
strict of Columbia minimum-wage law unconstitutional. In the 
vier Washington case the court said: 



















The State, having declared that a minimum wage of a certain amount is neces- 

ay to a decent maintenance of an employee engaged in the employment in 
bich the respondent was engaged, has an interest in seeing that the fixed com- 
psation is actually paid. The statute making the declaration not only makes 
»tracts of employment for less than the minimum wage void, but has sought 
, secure its enforcement by making it a penal offense on the part of the employer 
» pay less than the minimum wage, and by giving to the employee a right of 
tion to recover the difference between the wage actually paid and such mini- 
num wage. ‘The statute was not therefore intended solely for the benefit of the 
individual wage earner. It was believed that the welfare of the public requires 
pat wage earners receive a wage sufficient for their decent maintenance. The 
¢atute being thus protective of the public as well as of the wage earner, it must 
jllow that any contract of settlement of a controversy arising out of a failure to 
psy the fixed minimum wage in which the State did not participate is voidable, 
#not void. Especially must this be so, as here, where the contract of settlement 
isexecutory, has been repudiated by one of the parties, the parties can be placed 
in statu quo, and the wage earner, by carrying out the contract will not receive 
the wage to which she is justly entitled. 
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The court in the instant case then quoted at length from the dis- 
gnting opinions read by Mr. Chief Justice Taft and Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the Adkins case. 

The Washington supreme court pointed out that many laws in- 
finging upon the liberty to contract have been declared constitu- 
stab- HM tional and that it is the State’s duty to interfere with that liberty 
able Mi when there is an inequality in bargaining power between the parties 
I be making the contract. The minimum-wage law does to some extent 
deprive employer and employee of their freedom but its purpose is 
to correct a public evil in the public interest. This is a reasonable 
ind well-recognized exercise of the police power. It was also stated 
that regardless of whether the people to which these laws apply are 
of full age, the State is not for that reason prohibited from interfering 
when public health and interest so demand. ‘The court further said 
UY @ that the United States Supreme Court had not yet held unconstitu- 
held tional a State minimum-wage statute similar to the one involved in 
UU- TM this case and that Adkins v. Children’s Hospital was not controlling. 
the The court pointed out, also, that the State legislature found the 
Ol @ statute to be of public interest and that in the State of Washington 
‘MME B® evils did exist for which it considered the minimum-wage law to be 
an appropriate remedy. Under such circumstances the law cannot 
be declared unconstitutional unless it is clearly indicated that the 
findings are arbitrary and unreasonable. 

The court reversed the judgment of the lower court and remanded 
york J the case with instructions to enter judgment in favor of the appellant 
““ @ in an amount equal to the difference between the amount paid and 

the amount due under the minimum-wage law. 
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Amalgamation of Principal Trade-Union Organization \cc 
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HE division in the ranks of organized labor in France whic 
resulted from the secession of a large group of members in 199 


from the C. G. T. (Confédération Générale du Travail) was endedii.y ti 
by the action of a conference of the two factions held in Toulouse ji, p 
March. The minority group which was called the C. G. T. Unitair. tent 
withdrew from the main organization because of differences of opinion gan 


as to political activity and adherence to international labor orgapj 
zations; the C. G. T. had adhered to the International Federation o 
Trade Unions,’ while the C. G. T. Unitaire favored and ultimately 
adhered to the Red International of Labor Unions.® 
In succeeding years the C. G. T. at the biennial congresses devoted 
considerable time to the question of trade-uvion unity and prior tolls ¢ 
the congress of 1931 a committee called the “Committee of 22” Bits 
made up of representatives of both organizations, was organized to Mfc 
try to formulate a basis for compromise. A resolution submitted by 
this committee pointed out the necessity for national and international Hijo 
reconstruction of the trade-union movement for the purpose of Mpat 
securing unity of aci.on and proposed that the C. G. T. should unite Hie 
with other organizations in a national reconstruction congress which # ’ 
should have for its purpose the establishment of a single organization HB 
uniting the General Confederation of Labor and the dissident and Hp. 
other trade-union organizations such as the Christian trade-unions Hip, 
and the so-called “‘yellow unions” (syndicats jaunes). This resolu- HR jy, 
tion was defeated by a large majority and a resolution was adopted Hi 4) 
which expressed the wish of the congress for unity of action since it Hp 
was evident that the need for united forces was more urgent than Hip 
ever in view of the general economic situation. The resolution HB, 
asserted, however, that this unity could be realized only through the %,; 
1 Data are from Confédération Générale du Travail, La Voix du Peuple (Paris), Janvier 1936 (p. 3); 
report from Ernest de W. Mayer, American Vice Consul, Paris, Mar. 9, 1936; and International Labor 
Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Mar. 23, 1936 (p. 328). 
? That body was reorganized in Amsterdam in 1919. Its headquarters were later moved to Rerlin and 


finally to Paris where they now are. 
3 Headquarters at Moscow. 
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dium of the principal organization—the C.G.T. It was not until 

u35 that sentiment for the amalgamation of the two principal union 

nizations crystallized sufficiently to permit this aim to be accom- 

‘hed. A confederal congress held in September 1935 voted for 

reunion of the two organizations and appointed a committee 
»mité Confédéral National d’Unité) which met in January 1936 
nominate provisional officers and to make general arrangements 
the national congress which was held in Toulouse in March. 
According to trade-union sources, the membership of the C. G. T. 
, 1936 was approximately 700,000 and that of the C. G. T. U. 
(0,000. The discussions in the conference dealt principally with 
westions Of the structure of the confederation; the principle of 
wompatibility, that is, the prohibition of the holding of political 
nd trade-union offices at the same time; international policy; and 
ye program of the reorganized confederation. The congress was 
tended by 1,709 delegates with 7,926 votes, representing 3,689 
ganizations with a total membership of nearly one million persons. 
he voting on the questions at issue was in all cases favorable to the 
moderate wing. 
The congress decided by a vote of 5,700 to 2,609 to retain the present 
sderal structure of the organization, which provides for the indirect 
ppointment of officers as against the direct election of these officers 
by the congress, with unlimited authority of the directive committee 
tween congresses. By a vote of 5,508 to 2,411 it was decided that 
ficers of the trade-union organization should not be allowed to 
accept political office. On the question of international labor affilia- 
tion it was decided by a vote of 5,463 to 2,513 to remain in the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions rather than to affiliate with the 
Red International of Labor Unions. 

The fourth question, that of the program to be followed by the 
rorganized confederation, gave rise to prolonged discussions. The 
resolution which was finally adopted unanimously by the congress 
endorsed the program drawn up by the solidarity committee, which 
included the establishment of a national unemployment fund, the 
40-hour week, minimum wages, large public works, collective agree- 
ments, and supervision by the workers. The congress declared itself 
in favor of curbing the power of capitalism and to this end favored 
radical changes in the economic structure, including the nationali- 
zation of credit and industry. 

0. 3) Following the congress the new executive committee was appointed 
“ Hi consisting of Mr. Jouhaux as general secretary, Mr. Félix Dupont, 
ond Mi treasurer, and six assistant secretaries, four of whom were members 
of the old C. G. T. and two of the C. G. T. U. 
68869—36——7 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes ! 












HERE were about the same number of strikes in progress qyjj 
April 1936 as there were during April a year ago. Howey 
only about half as many persons were involved in the April 19 


strikes as in the April 1935 strikes. Approximately 42,000 perso 
went out on strike in April, 40 percent fewer than in the precedij 
month. 


Figures for March and April 1936 are preliminary, based on 4j 
partial information available as this report goes to press. An analys 
of strikes in April, based on detailed and verified information. yj 
appear in the August Labor Review. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to April 1936! 











Workers involved in 


Number of strikes— strikes— 








Year and month Beginning— 3 3 id 
ere. In Prog-| Ended In ef nil In progress 
ress in fect at | Beginning Getne | 
: during end of | in month 5 
Prior to In month month month month 


month | month 








1935 | 





ee eee 81, 194 92, 630 720, 7 
OS, ros 83 149 232 130 102 64, 238 96, 533 | 836, 4 
PO ibn - Sch Kee - 102 175 277 163 114 53, 089 98, 457 | 966, 











le 114 180 204 161 133 67, 857 124,174 | 1,178, 
May......-....---- 133 174 307 177 130 | 102,491 151,163 | 1, 697,84 
es 130 189 319 186 133 48, 917 129,784 | 1,311,2 
| RTE 133 184 317 179 138 70, 046 141,829 | 1,207, 
Pehle apt 138 239 27 228 149 74, 313 150,835 | 1,191, 

September__._____- 149 162 311 169 142| 453,820} 514,427 | 3,027, 
October_....-.----- 142 190 332 200 132 48, 223 133, 742 | 1, 562 

November-.--...__--. 132 142 274 154 120 38, 279 100, 732 | 1, 003, 8 


aleadiiatinned 14, 746 61, 782 




















139 223 132 91 29, 969 56, 716 629, 2 
February---.-...... 91 132 223 115 108 62, 259 88, 229 727,33 
BD Pnindet acipons 108 172 280 158 122 70, 000 116, 000 1, 207, 0 
MR in. 5sdks-d 122 169 291 160 131 42, 000 74, 000 550, Wt 







































! Strikes my tet fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor 
the tables in the following article. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from‘ 
daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Schedule 
are sent to representatives of all parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and first-hand informatio 
Since schedules for all strikes during the last 2 months have not yet been returned, these figures are givel 
as preliminary. Data for previous months are essentially accurate, although they cannot be cons 
absolutely final. Occasionally later information is received which might slightly alter these figures 
corrections will be included in subsequent reports. 

? Preliminary. 






















sitoe 


! The term “strike” is here used in the generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor disputes 
whether initiated by the employers (lockouts) or by the workers. 
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Analysis of Strikes in February 1936 


HERE were 223 strikes in progress during the month of Feb- 
rary; 132 of these began during the month and the other 91 
sp prior to but continued into February. These 223 strikes 
«tly involved 88,000 workers and were the cause of 727,000 man- 
‘xs of idleness during the month of February. 
Of the 132 strikes beginning in February the largest number (45) 
sin the textile industries. The industrial groups with the next 
est number were transportation and communication with 9 and 
ding and construction with 9. With the exception of textiles, 
re were more workers involved in strikes and more man-days of 
Honess in the rubber industries than in any other industrial group. 
is was due principally to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. strike ! 
t Akron, Ohio, which began February 17 and continued into March. 
The general strike shown at the end of table 1 was the strike in 
bkin, Ill., February 4 to 6, in sympathy with striking employees of 
e American Distilling Co. in the same city. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in February 1936, by Industry 














































| Beginning in | In progress during 
February February Man-days 
Industry idle during 
le dant Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers wuunary 
eres ber involved ber involved 
Ce a ae schabginitpsatntabiens 132 2, 259 223 88, 229 727, 389 
mn and steel and their products, not in- 
duding machinery. .........................- 1 200 4 976 12, 836 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
=x Se nccccdeqreccccsaggecnccescesapelsccubccelenceescecees 1 260 | 4, 160 
290 | ES SoS AE Ce Ee ls, flr eee 1 500 4, 500 
96, I ecccedcqqecevedapegnceseccesape 1 200 1 200 4, 000 
1. 178 Seda cccedatecoscusanpetccesesepapeloccetscclocautencouen 1 16 176 
1. 697 thinery, mot including transportation 
1 31) i tccccadedinccessdstasdanedecebada 4 126 5 292 5, 162 
1. 997" CS SRE ASS ER aes eee 1 166 3, 320 
1’ 101 Foundry and machine-shop products. ....._.-. 4 126 4 126 1, 842 
2 007 sportation equipment..._................ 1 58 5 2, 448 58, 592 
' 5R9 Automobiles, bodies, and parts..............- 1 58 3 598 14, 192 
00g icnhindhathnrniudhaieiathieeomapeiincetinnsianononsencan 2 1, 850 44, 400 
" pen QI ferrous metals and their products______. 2 119 4 291 1,719 
“7 Silverware and plated ware...............___- 1 70 1 7 350 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_|__....__|_......_--_- 1 105 315 
Stamped and enameled ware.................. 1 49 1 49 49 
629, 9 UL ae A Be RIS Sl Nope laa enegeee 1 7 1,005 
727 38 pumber and allied products. ................. 4 335 10 1, 353 15, 656 
On TED, «cccdegasacesagmpehocccessspie 4 335 6 4 6, 961 
ry EN ah MES LE SS: Tee Aa 1 90 2, 160 
Sawmills and logging camps................../........]_..........- 1 265 3, 975 
_ RE Me aE aN ERNST 2 512 2, 560 
me, Clay, and glass products_.........____- 3 2, 213 5 3, 269 26, 182 
Ce ee eenonppapendion 3 2, 213 3 2, 213 7, 312 
ek EER a Ob. ea oe | Vee es eee 1 906 18, 120 
ET D> Gace ANS eine CP te te sel 8 alle Ae te fine 1 150 750 
ttiles and their products___...........___... 45 33, 738 15 40, 970 274, 769 
Carpets and rugs.......................--. 1 400 2 2, 006 16, 872 
i a ll ate a Gig il i a 5 3, 502 9 4, 644 51, 303 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.............- 1 25 1 25 250 
Silk and rayon goods...................... 7 1, 139 13 2, 510 39, 412 
Woolen and worsted goods_............... 2 58 3 239 3, 976 
putes StAbuitesabepiabocscscecccancttbcaces 1 222 2 322 3, 998 
LL 





‘See Monthly Labor Review for May 1936 (p. 1288). 
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Table 1.—Strikes in February 1936, by Aadeeity Conti 


























Beginning in | In progress du: 
| February February 
Industry 

| 

| Num- | Workers | Num- | Worke; 

| ber involved ber involved 

Textiles and their products—C ontinued. 
Wearing apparel: 

CS LEED I RD 1 | 138 3 | 4] J 
0 a ee 19 7, 536 27 § OG My 
Hats, caps, and millinery._.............-- 3 20, 218 4 20, 3¢ on 
Hosiery RESINS PTS a Tee ere l 95 2 1, 19 - 
th bthendintcclttisaiieinatneeeanndd 2 68 | 4 69 "| 
SS ee eee oe ee | 2 337 5 4 : 

Leather and its manufactures_.___._.________ 2 164 3 764 7) 
ES ee ere ee 1 19 | l 19 : 
Leather........ sereusceceseoneccoe a re 2alnééosehn06e8 | l OK ) 

Other leather goods_-_....................--.-- l 145 | 1 14 1 | 

Food and kindred products__...............__ 5 204 10 | 1, 569 f 1 Ste 
Sra SE ot See ORT aI 2 | 34 4 | , ats 
i inainacmipsnnninmanedtenasndccstlonsangeulgccensenseqs 1 67! iabal 
ee OO oi akdkt cen s<cksnloendcnsloncdcadbunen 1 20 a 
lit ec 9 ne eel a i 1 | 10 1 t . A ior 
Slaughtering and meat packing... Pee Tae eal 2 | 160 3 61 renal 

Paper and printing. --_.......__....__-- t 122 7 178 ’ Distri 
ee ee ee eee 1 60 1 60 Li {llinoi 
Printing and publishing: ndial 

OS ee EE EP ey 2 41 2 ‘1 — 
Newspapers and periodicals. ‘og le) WRG 1 | 21 | 2 33 Kent 
i SR e oe eaten =i 44 Louis 

Chemicals and allied products__--------___- 1 | 750 | 1 750 6 Main 
a iL di bobbedbochoon 1 | 750 | 1 750 Mart 

Rubber products._._................-.-- ‘pci 5 | 15, 764 | 5 15, 764 142 Mas: 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_------------ : 3) 15,514 | 3 15, 514 Mic 
Other Gupear G00G0.. 5... .2.6.-5.-5..-.... 2 | 250 | 2 250) Min 

eous manufacturing.____._____-- 4 1,555 | 5 1, 657 29, Miss 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas 2 | 250 | 2 250 2,9 Mis 
Furriers and fur factories.....................-| 1 | 1, 250 | 1 1, 250 25, Of Mor 
ee see eee 1 | 55 | 2 157 2,1 Neb 

Extraction of minerals____.............__.._-. 7 | 2, 745 | 12 9, 195 69, Nev 
Coal mining, anthracite......................- 3 | 1, 330 4 | 1, 719 6,4] Nev 
Coal mining, bituminous_........_.-.___._-- 2 | 815 | 5 6, 176 48 Net 
Metalliferous mining..................-.-..--- 2 | 600 2 | 600 Net 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_-.____- Beene SAR <5 1 700 8, Ne 

Transportation and communication --.___-- 9 | 1, 032 15 2, 856 22,1 No 
Weaeer Gemeoreesnom. ....................... 4 | 342 8 2, 005 Oh 
Motor transportation.-.....................--- 5 | 690 7 851 6, 6 Ok 

te 5 | 309 10 572 13 Or 
EE AGRE ELT STE TILE 2 | 110 2 110 Pe 
i dlahahatmchthnansdeiingsscb abbbes 3 | 199 8 462 7 RI 

Domestic and personal service__.________.___- 6 | 115 12 1, 536 10 So 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses--.. -- 3 | 40 | 5 105 ‘ T 
a ame» * mR eae 1 8 | 5 1, 364 7 7 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing............._- 2 | 67 2 67 Y Vv 

Professional service__._....._..............---- 2) 18 2 18 | Vv 
Recreation and amusement. ...............-- 1 11 1 11 v 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers- “a 1 7 1 7 v 

Building and construction _________.___.____-. 9 681 16 1, 488 16,1 I 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A..__._._._____- 6 563 10 985 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., : . 

aed Eines SD cndecctunctecestes~ 3 118 6 503 : 

Bh ac ccnthiaodcochemhsaeeses ena 2 67 2 67 t 
in atddinki dares Daboddodntnambtinan odd 2 67 2 67 

Remes werk and W. P. &...........--.......--- 4 318 6 491 | 1,3 

Other nonmanufacturing industries__.._.__. 6 | 126 s 225 | 1,48 

oth nncciutbhdunsdedtbiercsnedibines 1 | 1, 500 i 1, 500 4,5 











More than one-fourth (35) of the strikes beginning in February 
were in New York and approximately one-fifth (27) of the total 
number were in Pennsylvania. There were more man-days of idle 
ness, however, in Ohio than in any other State during the month. 
This was accounted for principally by the Goodyear strike in Akron. 

Three of the strikes in progress during February, as shown at tli 
end of table 2, extended into two or more States. These were (1) the 
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trike of seamen on steam schooners along the Pacific Coast which 
began 10 December 1935 and was terminated in February; (2) a strike 
{fur workers in New York City and New Jersey; and (3) a strike 
yainst & clothing firm with plants in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 


The two last-named strikes began in February and extended into 
March. 
Table 2.—Strikes 1 in er 1936, ad States 


















































Beginning in In progress during 
February February 
Man-days 
State idle during 
Num-}| Woikers | Num-/| Workers February 
ber involved ber involved 
he > : | - er oa ee 
BB GUND arthttinscccecicecnssbin coc -ccegoseeeos 132 62, 259 | 223 88, 229 | 727, 389 
AR igidkisdacccccésenccoccesas tiipedusstabs 3 2, 095 5 2, 130 23, 679 
SEER See gomnecastbddaaspapeoocddedcsésson 1 40 l 40 80 
NO , ee ae 5 304 12 2, 698 55, 651 
iin dcanscbensnakebahaccnubeoneahhn 4 458 5 605 10, 423 
EE Se ee eee 2 38 3 | 63 670 
TO SR EI At aS Te ae 2 Hee 4 1,711 9 | 3, 708 30, 316 
i i idik Cds ccdadeibibnesodbdécoses= 2 92 3 | 120 1, 056 
Mii itd st centadanbbeheoncabdancacde 1 16 1 | 16 16 
Ee eae epee) Peer rere ‘ 1 | 5, 000 34, 344 
NE eitiinak<nsnbegebsnpiiiimenseddssn 1 | 114 1 114 228 
SS seavestbbbdiee eS ee be 19 | l 19 19 
CO EE ee are Bool ee .| 1 102 2, 040 
TS: SN: AE 6 | 5, 348 | 11 6, 991 35, 060 
sl LE RR ae 1 | 21 | 3 | 194 406 
Minnesota........ PE A IR OTT A ad ah linacsasanind 4) 1, 632 24, 960 
= a Pees CS ae a 1 | 105 105 
ES ee, a ce 2 40 | 2 40 322 
ili lal kale NI ei ‘2a URS. | 80 1, 920 
TS Ee ee pe yee 1 | 27 l 27 54 
it ta dpvncacaneheoacocapeonneoncabedensods 1 100 1 100 100 
New Pongenire. ee) Serres Sts eee ee l 400 l 400 1, 200 
lie i et, i TE 3 | 710 13 2, 737 28, 510 
New Mexico. - thes Gian angh cattbtbiideanthammndines 2 i 765 2 765 11,860 
a ae al, EOI. aR mI 35 | 23, 861 53 | 25, 768 124, 617 
TEENS Re: EE EO OE Ty l 26 1 | 26 338 
tiie) cit i enw en annamnasee 11 | 18, 866 15 20, 177 186, 412 
cin citi din odinadiphdiniibe thine > dikes hospi aia l 452 | 904 
th iin aditnebinnncnmaaennanneanandnde <a 1 | 98 | 2 186 | 3, 957 
ETAL IS, CR 27 | 3, 970 | 43 | 7, 413 | 64, 903 
ti te calcein DL Sete gine AT tial capt 2 | 133 3 146 2, 481 
EEE SES ST Pe a 2 837 3 1, 262 23, 506 
ne nmdinnaiioell | | 10 2 | 121 | 2, 008 
sin ciainedcimnt sini ee tiiinenn diet 2 | 196 2 | 196 1, 148 
iansncedetbendneennceertnense-aareinn EE ee CEE le 1 700 8, 000 
ee ee te cues were e : 1 | 261 | 711 
SS ae ae | 3 | 148 5 | 503 | 8, 067 
EE ER Te ae OA ES eee oe 4 166 5 182 527 
emake | 2 | 1, 650 3 | 3, 150 | 36, 800 





Approximately one-fifth 





of the strikes beginning in February 


involved fewer than 20 workers each and 60 percent of the total num- 


ber involved fewer than 100 workers each. 


workers in the 132 strikes wus 472. 

In table 3 the strikes in each industrial group are classified according 
to the number of workers involved. The two strikes in which more 
than 10,000 workers were involved were a short strike of millinery 
workers in New York City and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


strike in Akron, Ohio. 


The average number of 
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Table 3. 
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Strikes Beginning in February 1936, Classified by Nun 
Workers Involved 





















































General strike 












Ss ; Seen 








4 Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginnin 











Major issues 









| 


| 


Number of strikes in which the numb. 
involved was— 
Industrial group Total 6 and Xana) 100 | 500 | 1,000 
under | under and and and ’ 
20 100 under | under | under | u: 
7 500 1,000 5,000 li 
eT. 132 27} 54 31 11 | 7 
Manufacturing pa an eng mee ce ey 7 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery..................__. ; ae a 4 ae ae ae 
pO ESS STE SEES: _. ee ) eres ee ‘ae 
Transportation equipment............__- a Shae g ), Niemen ee) a 
Nonferrous metals and their products.__- 5 eke | eR Re 3 ee 
Lumber and allied products. .........__-. 4 | =» | et ie 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.....___-- a See | oem 1 | l 
Textiles and their products_........_._-- 45 5 | 17 14 5 | 3 
Leather and its manufactures_........... 2 — gy tee a 
Food and kindred products.............. 5 2 | 2 4 See eee 
Paper and printing...................... 4 1 | 3 asebtthcneslecshes 
Chemicals and allied products_-......... |) Bae Saw aeew l ‘ 
I TN a a 5 | Og ea 2 |------. 1 | 
Miscellaneous manufactures. .........._- * aoe 2 l se l 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Extraction of minerals..................- se 1 3 | ae 
Transportation and communication_._._- 9 1 5 2 | I 
, | _ ERRRERE SE E TS R 5 2 2 ge ee Ne 
Domestic and personnel service........_- 6 3 | eee. ee ls Aided a4 
Professional service. ................... mr 2 | i i tedimmncieal tie el eetibans 
Building and construction... _............ 9 | 2 5 | ih oe pee 
po US ee eee Be Rectatnead 2 on 
Relief work and W. P. A._.............. 4 | 1 | 2 _) «| ee Nek cone 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_____- 6 4 2 














cet a en aes 

age increase 
We IN a ehideLdacscdbubeccctddscdaresisaute 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
Hour increase 


Recognition and wages. .......................-.-.-..- 
Recognition, wages and hours 
ESS Ra Se eee 
Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


ee ee eee eee eee eeeeeee 





Dh odblindtcs conssiduacatatetieetandnipedded 
EE STG SET REESE PED ES 
Si sda tebtcisbadecsbtddcinvtodtibattnaloautee 


Aa} tentes.... .. sc~.ced. sdthiddddbiddtdidiiactestbcaddeccebls 





Not reported 








Slightly more than half of the strikes beginning in February were 
over union organization issues principally, while about 32 percent of 
the strikes were over wage and hour issues. 
zation issues included 57.6 percent of the workers, as compared with 
36.3 percent included in the wage and hour disputes. 

In the 13 strikes listed under “other’”’ in table 4 the major issues 
involved were such matters as rotation of work, increased work load, 
distribution of work, and delayed pay. 


The strikes over orcani- 


Workers involved 


Percent 
tot 


g in February 1936 

Strikes 
Number — of Number 
132 100. 0 62, 259 
42 31.8 22, 573 
18 13. 6 3, 810 
10 7.6 2, 540 
7 5.3 1, 434 
4 3.0 670 
l .8 14, 000 
2 1.5 119 
69 52.3 35, 898 
14 10.6 2, 425 
18 13. 6 20, 623 
15 11.5 6, 381 
6 4.5 2, 666 
3 2.3 1,375 
13 9.8 2, 428 
21 15.9 3, 788 
1 8 1, 500 
4 3.0 112 
13 9.8 2, 112 
3 2.3 64 
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There were 115 strikes which ended in February with an average 
juration of approximately 27 calendar days. In table 5 the strikes 
‘,each industrial group are classified according to duration. 

More than one-third of the 115 strikes lasted less than a week but 
at the other extreme there were 9 which had been in progress 3 months 
pr more. All of these were small strikes against individual firms, 
none of them involving as many as 500 workers. 





Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in February 1936 



































Number of strikes with duration of— 
————— m 
Industrial group Total _ | 1 week | Mand/ land | 2and 3 
than 1 {224 less} _ less less less | months 
week | *2an 4| than 1 | than 2 | than 3 oe mare 
month | month | months} months 
eee TC ETE TEL ON SFTP ae ae “arts 
a. vaseoutd (1 $88 43 20 | 20 19 | 4 9 
Manufacturing 
[ron and steel and their products, not including 
EE ben abonengeuncbapernweccoegns _} SS Re See 3 | 
Machinery, mot including transportation 
SO eee 1 | eee 6 eee . 
Nonferrous metals and their products... ___... fee eee Tes Pe ITTae 2 
Lumber and allied prod:cts....... isacminesntneti 5 { ee 1 l 2 
Stone, clay, and glass ae ieee Oe evo 3 l a ree ee eee . 
Textiles and their products.................... 33 7 11 7 6 2 eo 
Leather and its manufactures...............__- 3 1 l Tree ham N 
Food and kindred products. .................. s ) | eR eee 2 
Paper and printing...............- binided pdeoes 3 nha] bgtbandehdd l D Oi bide We dddie- 
ned, vc nnnnahenimncnninuckiins 4 3 ly (Mets, eee iE A 
Miscellaneous manufactures................... 2 2 ae SP SG Paes Sree ores owe 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extoneset OF MRIMOrON.... . o..cedeccdcocsccctccce 7 7. a 1 | a i ae 
Transportation and communication. .......... s | Be ee ee | ee 
PR idee usisenehsbaasvedinersboeee 4 R Iseeeee 1 i l 
Domestic and personal service................. 4 l 1 l l 
TT SES Ie ae 2 l l — SS a ae ere 
Building and construction............- pee 2. ee a 2 2 2 l l 
Se. ae > oe 2 a "oe 
Ree EEE We. Be Bonne nen ccnnescccccee 5 2 | 1 1 | i Muakene | 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. .........- 3 2 | eS a a ] 
1 ae te eeh eS 1 l | We ap Toners | neha froreeens ie 





Of the 115 strikes which ended in February, 38.3 percent, including 
67.9 percent of the workers, were settled directly by the employers 
and representatives of organized workers. Four small strikes were 
settled directly by the employers and unorganized workers. In 33 
strikes, including 20.6 percent of the workers, Government conciliators 
or labor boards assisted in the settlements. Twenty-six strikes, as 
shown in table 6, were terminated without formal settlements. In 
these cases the employees abandoned their fight and returned to work 
without settlements or else lost their jobs when the employers moved 
their plants, went out of business, or hired new workers to take the 
places of the strikers. 
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Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Endjp, 




















4INg ir abl 
February 1936 Tan 
| Strikes Work : 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— Withie Gato a 
| Num- | Percent of Num} 
| ber total eneeeee 
i isticviitiriciiicririmeninasere wD 115 | 100.0} 41 
Employers and workers directly____....- 4 | 3.5 
Employers and representatives of organized workers di- | - 
Bee EG ee, Ret COR. eee a cia 44 38. 3 28, 071 eo ssue 
Government conciliators or labor boards....--.--------. 33 28. 7 | &, 52 on 
Private conciliators or arbitrators_- 3 2.6 | 1, 23 . ges | 
Terminated without formal settlement. 26 | 22.6 | 3, 167 ~ = me ag 
| EE EES aE 5 | 4.3 1 Was 
oo a! x — . = © ‘ Was 
W a 
Hot 
The results of the 115 strikes which ended in February are shoy, joe 
in tables 7 and 8. The largest group of workers (62.1 percent of the ase 
total) obtained substantially what they set out to gain by the strikes: Ys 





18.6 of the workers obtained partial gains or compromises; while 15.4 

percent obtained little or no gains. Ja 
The figures in table 8 indicate that the workers met with greate, - 

success in the disputes over organization matters than in the wage 

and hour disputes. They obtained substantial gains in 46 per. 

cent of the organization disputes, as compared with 28 percent of 

the wage and hour disputes. They lost 33 percent of the strikes over 

union organization matters and 38 percent of the strikes over wages 

and hours. 






Cot 





Q) 
r y/ 
Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1936 the 
i ae ee ap la > a | ’ we) 
Strikes | Workers invo! 
eT ee a ae SATSY we 
Results l | fol 
| Num- | Percent 0 . | Percent of 
— total Number | oe 
in 
Total 115} 100.0] 41,326 | e 
a: | eS ——— ( 
Substantial gains to workers_._________- hae LEAL a & 40 34.8 25, 636 | { 
Partial gains or compromises. .__..............---.- oe 27 23.5 7, 686 its 
Little or no gains to workers... ._____- oes 5 5439 1 42 | 36. 4 6. 372 | { 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlements_-_-___._...----_--- 4 | 3.5 116 | el 
I oe CD) dati ea demweninnee ] .9 1, 500 
pg es Pr ae yee eee ieee 0 ae ee webs 1 | 9 | 16 | 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Results of Strikes Ending in February 1936, in Relation to Major 


ble 8. 
Table Issues Involved 











| Number of strikes resulting in— 





| | Jurisdic- | 
Major issue Total | Substan-| Partial | Littleor| tional | 
tial gains | gains or | no gains | or rival | 
to compro- to | union ined | 
workers | mises | workers | settle- | mine 
| ments | 





| 








to 


; 
-™ 
mt ho 9 9 G8 || se) 


Wages and hours 
Wage increase......-.....--..---| 
Watt GI oes ccecececce-! 
Wage increase, hour decrease -. _ _| 
Wage decrease, hour increase - - - 
Hour decrease J 
organization .......-....-------- ' 
“Recognition 
Recognition and wages-.-_---- a 
Recognition, wages, and hours... 
Closed shop. 
Discrimination 
eee 
Sympathy 
Jurisdiction........- 
fs 
Not reported............ 


eornre oi a= 











Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April 
1936 


URING April 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the Con- 
D ciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 
§2 disputes, which affected a known total of 47,120 employees. Of 
these disputes, 34 were adjusted, 6 were referred to other agencies, 3 
were settled by the parties at interest, 5 could not be adjusted, 33 
were still pending, and in 1 case the plant was closed. The table 
ollowing shows the name and location of the establishment or industry 
in Which the dispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether 
strike or lockout, or controversy not having reached the strike or 
lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, 
its present status, the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and 
ending, and the number of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1935 
Jt ae was, reduction was shown in 1935 as con 


1934 in the number of strikes and lockouts in Canady 
number of workers involved, and the time loss involved. 
loss was for the most part in coal mining, logging, clothin; 
ture, and transportation (longshoremen), but was also c: 
in fishing, printing, and shoe and metal manufacturing. 
significant controversies in 1935 involved coal miners at Corbin. BR ¢ 
loggers in the Nipigon district in Ontario, longshoremen at \ val 
B. C., and longshoremen, ship crews, etc., in various British (oly;};, " 
ports who entered into sympathetic strikes with longshereme A 
Vancouver and Montreal. Several disputes occurred in clothing 
wood working, and shoe factories, and two rather extensive Ja}, 
disturbances involved printing compositors. 
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The principal causes of the disputes in logging and fishing and jl“hoc 
the clothing and shoe factories were demands for higher wage:fMhour 
The main causes of the disputes in which coal miners, longshoreme, MM A: 
and wood workers were involved were the relation of employers tolliy. 1 
unions and conditions connected with this relation. A few eo. ( 
troversies arose from demands for the 8-hour day and for increases j)MiMthe 
hourly wage rates after a reduction in hours, but these disputes werll&gs \ 
soon settled. | 

The preceding data and the statistics in the following table anfi%ho 
taken from a report in the Canadian Labor Gazette of February 193; for 
(pp. 111-137), on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries 
During the Year 1935. bes 

7] 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1916 to 1935 
Number of disputes— Disputes in existence in year wi 
Yeer | n¢ 
, In exist - — Number of | Number of — 
ence in .—\ employers workers ee 
year y involved involved | “*" a 
| ; 
yi oni o¢ ~ is in 
ees saa wks a eile weniailas 120 118 332 26, 538 236, 814 
SE RS a ee en 160 158 758 50, 255 1, 12 
i Sa ee a 2 oes 230 228 782 79, 743 847,9 
| Ra earee ee eet 4 oe 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 3, 400,00 Eg 
a ae eee eee 322 310 1, 374 60, 327 799, 524 





ee te aS a es as 168 159 1, 208 28, 257 1, 048, 91 
3 SR SR Ret te 104 89 732 43, 775 1, 528, 6 
men -dlieiiadlliansamddcnti 86 77 450 34, 261 671, 7 
Sr eee Sa 2G MRD 70 64 435 34, 310 1, 295, 05 


bcvosetioc sascomes ee ee 86 
pdpadngh gn checkesencsogeéaemehen 75 
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q through house-to-house canvassing at prices less than legitimately mined coal. 





LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





The 1936 Anthracite Agreement 


AT THE beginning of the 12-weeks’ conference of anthracite coal 

operators and representatives of the United Mine Workers of 
\merica called to discuss terms of the 1936 agreement, the operators 
Jemanded, among other things, a substantial wage decrease and the 
cooperation of the U. M. W. A. in putting an end to the so-called 
‘bootleg’ mining.’ The miners demanded a wage increase, shorter 
hours, and the check-off. 

As finally adopted, the agreement, which is to be in force from May 
7, 1936, to April 30, 1938, provides for: 

(a) The continuation of the terms and provisions of the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and subsequent agreements 
as well as the rulings and decisions of the Board of Conciliation. 

(b) Beginning May 1, 1937, a reduction in working time from 8 to 7 
hours per day and from 6 to 5 days per week, with a 6-day tolerance 
for 12 weeks in any contract year. 

(c) The continuance of the 1930 wage rates for contract miners; 
beginning May 1, 1937, company men are to receive the same pay for 
7 hours as was previously paid for 8. 

(d) Each operator operating more than one colliery is to divide the 
working time equitably among his collieries, subject to a tolerance of 
not more than 20 percent from the high to the low. 

(e) The check-off for union dues and assessments, the first not to 


; exceed $1 per man per month and the latter not more than $2 per man 


in any calendar year. 
In addition to the formal agreement, two resolutions were adopted 
at the conferences, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Twelve created under the agreement of 
August 8, 1930, shall make a study of conditions in the industry, as they relate 
to health and safety, and shall recommend to the contracting parties measures 
and policies which, with due regard to their practicability, might be adopted to 


| further promote the health and safety of those employed. 





' So-called “‘bootleg’’ mining started during the early months of the depression (1929-1930) when idle 
miners began to dig coal from veins close to the surface and peddle it in neighboring communities. More 
recently it has become more or less formally organized, groups of miners with home-made or cast-off equip- 
ment getting coal from idle mines, which is then carried by truck to eastern cities and sold to dealers or 
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Resolved, That the Committee of Twelve created by the agreeme 
8, 1930, shall give consideration to the problems of the anthracite ; 
shrinking of its markets, its competitive position with other fuels, 1 
illicit mining, and kindred matters, and shall recommend to the 
parties joint action designed to improve the condition of the indust ry 
to the prosperity of its employees, investors in its properties, and the eo), 
dependent largely upon its operation. 


f Augug 





Previous Agreements 


Co..ecTiveE bargaining and machinery for conciliation were esta), 
lished in the anthracite industry 33 yearsago. Theaward of the Anthrs. 
cite Coal Strike Commission of 1903 has been the basis of all subse. 
quent agreements (1906, 1909, 1912, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1920, i999 
1923, 1926, 1930), which have provided continuous collective-bareain. 
ing relations in the three anthracite districts (No. 1, No. 7, No. 9). 

The 1903 award, in addition to establishing wage rates, provided 
for a permanent board of conciliation to adjust grievances on the 
job and for a method of selecting umpires for the arbitration of 
disputes arising during the life of the agreement. These provisions 
for conciliation and arbitration have been incorporated in every sub. 
sequent agreement. The 1916 agreement established the 8-hour day 
and granted a 7 percent wage increase. Although this agreement 
was to carry until 1920, further wage increases were provided in 
supplementary agreements during 1917 and 1918 to take care of war 
conditions. 

When the joint conference of operators and mine workers was 
unable to reach a decision as to the terms of the 1920 agreement, 
President Wilson appointed an Anthracite Coal Commission to hear 
and decide the matters in dispute. The Commission’s award, en- 

| bodied in the 1920 contract, granted a 17 percent increase over 1918 
. rates.? In 1923, because of refusal of the operators to grant a 20 
i percent wage increase and the check-off, 155,000 anthracite miners 
| went on strike. The settlement of this 3-weeks strike resulted in a 
2-year contract which provided for a 10 percent wage increase but 
no check-off.2 Operators and miners were again unable to come to 
terms in 1925 and a 5-month strike followed. The 4%-year agree- 
ment signed at the close of this strike continued the 1923 wage rates.’ 
The 1930 agreement, which remained in effect until April 1, 1936, 
. extended the 1926 wage and hour provisions. It also established 
) Committee of Twelve, 6 from each side, with power to call in outside 
experts, to consider problems which may arise in the industry. 






































2 Monthly Labor Review, October 1920 (p. 92). 
3 Idem, July 1925 (p. 81). 
4 Idem, March 1926 (p. 89). 
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Arbitration Award for Building-Service Employees, 
New York City 


vy ACCORDANCE with an agreement signed on March 15, 1936, 

by the Building Service Employees’ International Union, Local 
No. 32-B, and the Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations, Inc., 
ihe questions of wage rates for building-service workers in the Borough 
o{ Manhattan was submitted to F. A. Silcox for decision. His award, 
fective April 20, 1936, was based on four major considerations: 

1) A recognition of a principle of a living wage as fundamental in any sound 
spproach to the problem of reasonable minimum-wage standards. 

9) The obvious necessity, in the real estate situation in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, for some degree of unification of minimum-wage standards as related to 
sinds and classifications of buildings. 

3) The responsibility of the industry to make such financial adjustments as are 
necessary to pay @ reasonable minimum standard of wages. 

4) The general improvement in business conditions which if to be continued 
requires @ concurrent improvement in the income of wage earners. 

The basis of a living wage was held by the arbitrator to be the cost 
ofaminimum budget for a family of five. Three of the nine minimum 
rates established, however, fell below the lowest budget standard 
submitted (the so-called distress budget of $1,291.50), the arbitrator’s 
reason being that ‘“‘the process of reaching reasonable minimum 
standards measured by the principle of the living wage is one of 
evolution. Considering all of the evidence in this case, he has 
endeavored to establish in this award, within the limits of practical 
considerations, reasonable minimum standards of wages.” 

This award was the final step in a 13-day strike affecting thousands 
of office buildings and apartment houses throughout the city. <A 2- 
day strike called by Local No. 32—B in November 1934 had not spread 
beyond the garment district when an agreement was reached to submit 
the disputed matters of wages and hours to arbitration. The award 
made at that time (the so-called Curran award) continued in effect 
| year, or until March 1, 1936. The 1936 strike was called when the 
union and realty board failed to agree upon terms for its renewal. 

The present award covers the staffs of more than 2,500 buildings 
and is to remain in effect for 3 years. Either party has the privilege 
of requesting further arbitration on wages and hours at the end of 
each year. 

Working Hours 


ALTHOUGH a 48-hour week was demanded when the March 1936 
strike was called, the agreement which ended tbe strike provided that 
all the terms of the 1935 award, except minimum standards of wages, 
should continue in effect. The 1935 award provided for a maximum 
9-hour day, or 108 hours in any 14-day period for day men and 11 

68869—36——8 
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hours a day or 132 hours in any 14-day period for night me 
ment buildings; and a 48-hour week for all service employ: 
and loft buildings except watchmen, who could be employed 


Wage Rates 


Tue table below shows how the new minimum rates com) 


the old. 


V ith 


Minimum-Wage Rates of Building-Service Employees, 1935 and 1936 
of Building | 


Class 








Class of building 





Apartments: 
Class A (assessed valuation of $4,000 or more per room) per month 
Class B ($2,000 to $4,000 per IE sci sinnietbetinn es — ; do 
ee > Goeee GOED CLOUD MOT OMI) og nc cn dnocan cobecccnsndeccoconcs duvcodeses do.. 
Loft buildings: 
Class A (280,000 square feet or more) Corey ary ee ee .per week 
Class B (120,000 to 280,000 square feet)...........__.___. ' ....d0 
Class C (less than 120,000 square feet) wen tee et aed 
Office buildings: 
Class A (280,000 square feet or more)_.____.- ‘ ‘ pias oneal 
Class B (120,000 to 280,000 square feet) : ee a 
Class C (less than 120,000 square feet)__.. _- 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
March 1936 


SHARP rise in the accession rate and a moderate decline in the 
A total separation rate were indicated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing establish- 
ments for March. The hiring rate during the month was higher than 
for any month since October 1935 and the total separation rate was 
lower than for any month since February 1935. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 
employees on the pay rolls during the month. These data are com- 
piled from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 
industries. More than 2,100,000 workers were employed by the 
firms reporting to the Bureau in March. 

The quit and discharge rates for March were higher than for the 
preceding month and for the same month in 1935. A sharp decrease 
was shown in the lay-off rate. It was the lowest lay-off rate shown 
for the month of March in any year since 1931. The reduction in 
lay-offs more than offset the increase in quits and discharges, thus 
bringing the rate of separations of all kinds to the lowest in 13 months. 
The accession rate showed an increase over the preceding month and 
with only one exception, March 1934, it was higher than for the cor- 
responding month of any year since 1930. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Represent- 
ative Factories in 144 Industries 





Class of rate and 
year Jan. .| Mar. 





Quit rate: 





3. 04 


3. 65 
6. 33 












































' Including temporary, indeterminate and permanent lay-offs. 
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Thirteen Industries 


[y ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
ils of labor turn-over are available for 13 separate manufacturing 
iystries. For these industries, the Bureau’s sample covers firms 
»ounting for at least 25 percent of the total number of wage earners 
pployed. ' 
In 8 of the 13 industries, the accession rate exceeded the total 
paration rate; 6 of these were in the durable-goods group. The 
chest quit rate occurred in the sawmill industry and the lowest in 
roleum refining. The automobile parts and equipment industry 
owed the highest discharge rate, men’s clothing the lowest. The 
chest lay-off rate was indicated in slaughtering and meat packing; 
n and steel registered the lowest. Iron and steel also showed the 
west total separation rate; slaughtering and meat packing the 
chest. The highest accession rate was indicated in brick manu- 
cturing and the lowest in the boot and shoe industry. 





pble 2 Tiesassctal Turn- Over Rates (per 100 Employees) i in Specified Industries 





Class of rate | March | Febru- March | March Febru-| March | March | Febru- 
ass 0 | 1936 |ary 1936) 1935 | 1936 Jary 1936 1935 | 1936 lary 1936) 1935 
| | 


| Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 


it ' : 1. 40 0. 88 1. 30 0.68 | 0.57 0. 66 
ischarge rate . ; = . 39 . 34 . 34 .18 .19 .22 
y-off rate » l, . q 2. 81 5. 46 4.91 1.78 1.01 1. 24 
tal separation rate . : 4. 60 6. 68 6. 55 2. 64 1.77 2.12 
cession rate . 4. 9 3. ; 5. 87 2. 99 4.04 1.85 2. 51 2. 42 

















Cigars and cigarettes ton manufacturing 





0. 84 \ 0. 36 0. 93 - 0. 58 .16 

yf . 08 ‘* sf ; .30 
2. 93 5.8 5. 05 1. ‘ . . 29 
ota separation rate 3. 97 , 5. 49 2 \ 2. . 75 
cecession rate.........._- .| 13.09 , 11.81 3. ‘ . 97 























Foundries and machine 
shops Furniture Iron and steel 





| 
ult rate F 8 , ‘ 0. 54 , ‘ 
ischarge rate ; .19 ; 

ay 2. 32 


otal separation rate_- 3. 05 
ccession rate ‘ . ‘ \ 3.13 


Men’s clothing Petroleum refining Sawmills 





0. 80 0. 65 \ , 0. 42 0. 37 ‘ 1.13 

07 13 . ° -13 -15 s . 29 
1, 86 1.35 ‘ » 2. 97 2. 00 ‘ 3. 42 
2. 73 2.13 : . 3. 52 2. 52 ; 4.84 
2. 45 3. 21 . 3. 2. 82 2. 36 , 5. 84 











Slaughtering and meat 
packing 





0. 81 0. 65 0. 61 

21 . 21 2A 
5. 95 &. 69 9. 87 
6. 97 9.55 | 10.72 
6. 52 7.10 7.07 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 











ygus 
Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Foldipgamated 
Paper-Box Industry in 1933, 1934, and 1935 | pi em 
e C0 
Fi, pe ake hourly earnings in the folding-paper-box indyy 
changed but little and average weekly hours and average wee} 
earnings each increased about 6 percent between August 1934 a) 
1935.2, Compared to May 1933, however, the changes represen; 
gain of 27 percent in average earnings per hour, a reduction of 11 poem ss 





cent in average hours per week, and an increase of 13 percent in ay 
erage earnings per week. These facts were disclosed in a recent gy 
vey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which covered pre-cod, 
code, and post-code conditions in the industry. 


Scope and Method 

















THE object of this survey was to determine what changes had o 
curred in wages and hours of labor in this industry as the result (1) 9 
the adoption of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the 
code, and (2) of the elimination of the code following the decision } 
the United States Supreme Court in the Schechter case. The Presi 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement went into effect during the latte 
part of July 1933, although substitute provisions covering this industry 
were adopted shortly thereafter. The code became effective on Janv- 
ary 8, 1934, and was discontinued on May 27, 1935. The three pay- 
roll periods for which information was obtained fell within the last 
half of May 1933 and August 1934 and 1935. Accordingly, the firs 
period was 2 months prior to the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment, the next one about 8 months after the adoption of the code, 
and the last one 3 months after the termination of the code regulations. 





















































as 
There are no separate figures published by the Bureau of the Censuwi — 
on the folding-paper-box industry. However, in the letter of Ad- is 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson to the President, under date of December 
1 Prepared by Victor S. Baril, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. F 


* This industry was defined by the code as including ‘“‘the manufacture and sale of containers (other tha 
fiber or corrugated shipping containers), which, or the integral parts of the multipiece units of which, ar 
made from a single piece of one or more plies of boxboard and in the primary joints and/or closures of whic) 
the final outer surface of the blank is in direct contact with the final inner surface of the blank, whe 
assembled.” 

3 The Census of Manufactures includes folding paper boxes in ‘Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified,” 
which in 1933 reported 1,104 establishments with a total of 53,111 employees (5,891 salaried workers and 47,2 
wage earners). 
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1933, recommending the approval of the code, it was stated that 
* were in this industry 370 firms with approximately 15,500 em- 
jpyees. In May 1933, the total coverage of this survey was 161 
nts with 4,546 employees. During the two succeeding periods, 
wwever, the sample was extended to 204 identical plants, the number 
s employees scheduled being 7,601 in August 1934 and 7,865 in 
yust 1935." On the basis of the above figures, the coverage is esti- 
ted conservatively to be at least 45 percent of the total number 
‘employees in the industry. Table 1 presents a detailed picture of 
he coverage for each of the three pay-roll periods. 











oIding 
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: Weekl Table 1. Rr nian of wart During Each of 3 — Roll Periods 
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134 
4 an United States North South 
‘esent ee ee ee = 
l] pe Pay-roll — Number of employees — Number of employees! _— | Number ofemployees 
t in; period ber |———_——————_| ber -| ber 
IN ay of Fe of Fe- of Fe 
Nt sup plants} Total | Males | , a jos | Plants| Total | Males | ,.j¢, | Plants} Total | Males |. cies 
€-code 
May 1933...-- 161 | 4,546 | 3,396 | 1,150 137 | 4,199 | 3,143 | 1,056 24 347 253 94 
sucust 1934... 204 | 7,601 | 5,794 | 1,807 180 | 7,096 | 5,417 | 1,679 24 505 377 128 
August 1935-.- 204 | 7,865 | 6,034 | 1,831 180 | 7,318 | 5,616 | 1,702 24 547 418 129 
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Folding paper boxes are used primarily for the packaging of goods, 
hus being utilized in a variety of industries. As a result, the plants 
aking such boxes are widely distributed over the country. This 
survey covered 31 States. As the code made a distinction between 
he North and the South, a similar geographical breakdown was 
employed here, with the Southern region including 8 and the Northern 
23 of the States covered.® In August 1935, according to table 1, only 
24 plants with 547 employees were located in the South, as compared 
with 180 plants and 7,318 workers in the North. 

: Not all of the 204 plants covered in August 1935 were independent 
> ist establishments. Some also manufactured either set-up or solid-fiber 
‘STee- Mand corrugated boxes in addition to folding boxes, others were either 
code, paper mills or printing establishments which made folding boxes only 


(1) 0 
nd the 
lon b 
Pregj 
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1008. as a side line, and a small number of plants were engaged primarily in 
nsus 
| ‘No plant was scheduled unless it had records available for the last two pay-roll periods. However, 
Ad- 161 of the 204 plants also had records for May 1933. 
nber ‘Folding boxes should not be confused with shipping containers, which are made from solid fiber or 
corrugated board. 
ns. ' The code designated the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 


r than fe Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia as belonging to the Southern zone. Of these, the 
ch, are only States that are not represented in this survey are Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina. The 
which remaining 23 States, which are classed here as belonging to the Northern zone, are California, Colorado, 
when Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
ified," fe Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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some other line of business but made folding boxes for their owy yc, 
The last-named group has been termed “consumer plants.’’ |) f 7 
out of more than 27,000 workers employed in all of the above nid 
lishments only about 8,000, or less than one-third, were engaged in a 
manufacture of folding boxes. This indicates clearly to what ntal 
the folding-paper-box industry is integrated with other industries | 

In selecting the sample, it was endeavored to make the plan 
coverage fully representative as to size. In classifying plants accord. 
ing to size, however, the total employment rather than jus} the 
folding-box employment was used as the basis. The classificatio, 
employed is shown in table 2.° 




















lon 
able 
Table 2.—Coverage of Survey According to Size of Plant, August 1935 





| Number 
| ’ | Number jof folding- 
Size of plant (total employment) of estab- paper- 
lishments} box em- 
ployees | 


Under 20 employees. ..................-- 47 445 . 7 

20 and under 30 employees_........._..-- 23 385 F . 

30 and under 50 employees_..............| 35 890 . 

50 and under 100 employees............-- 45 | 1,842 th 

100 and under 300 employees_...__. _.____| 27 | 1,707 Mh. 

300 employees and over.............--..-- 27 2 Fe 
naunenenececseccecens qeeeeeo- M 

= Fe 

The information collected in this survey covered wages and hours, & 7 


technological processes together with occupational descriptions, and 
personnel policies. ‘The wages and hours data were obtained from 
actual time cards and pay-roll records, covering for each worker the 





et 
occupation, color,’ sex. method of wage payment (including the rate ip, 
of pay, if on a time basis), the toval hours actually worked, and total &,, 


earnings. These figures were used to compute average hourly 
earnings, weekly hours, and weekly earnings by region, sex, occupa- 
tion, etc. Special tabulations were also made by direct and indirect 
labor, independent and consumer plants, size of plant, size of city, 
and method of wage payment. Likewise, the information pertain- 
ing to technological and occupational descriptions and personnel 
policies has been summarized."® 














7 More than 75 percent of the total number of establishments covered were engaged principally in the 
manufacture of converted paper products, about 20 percent were either paper mills or printing establish- 
ments, and the remaining 5 percent were consumer plants. However, strictly folding-box employees were 
evenly divided between the converted-paper-box and remaining plants. 

8 A more detailed analysis of the distribution of plants according to size indicates that those enzayved 
primarily in the manufacture of converted paper products are generally small; 65 percent of these plants ha: 
fewer than 50 employees, 90 percent had fewer than 100 employees, 9 percent between 100 and 300 employees, 
and only 1 plant had over 300 employees. On the other hand, the plants in which the manufacture 0! 
folding paper boxes was a secondary line were much larger, as 80 percent of them had over 100 employees 
and 50 percent over 300 employees. 

® Colored workers constituted only about 1 percent of the total colored, and as a result no separate tabu- 
lations were made for them. 

10 These special tabulations, as well as the technologice! and occupational descriptions, and the summary 
of personnel policies, will appear later in the bulletin. 
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Average Hourly Earnings 
Changes for the Country as a Whole 


Tae average earnings per hour of all employees in the industry, 
ording to table 3, amounted to 42.1 cents in May 1933, 53.2 cents 
August 1934, and 53.5 cents in August 1935. This represents a 
tal increase of 11.4 cents, or 27.1 percent, of which 11.1 cents, or 
5.4 percent, occurred between the precode period of May 1933 and 
he code period of August 1934, there being hardly any change 
etween the latter and the post-code period of August 1935. 


able 3. Average Hourly Earnings, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods 


Average hourly earnings Percent of change 





Region and sex May 

1933 to 

August 
1934 


August 

1934 to 

August 
1935 


May 
1933 to 
August 

1935 


August 
1934 


August 
1935 


$0. 532 $0. 535 | +26. 4 
. 576 . 577 +23. 6 
. 389 





oS ae 
Females 
. 544 
. 586 
. 395 
. 415 
. 444 
. 316 


RE Be ea ee : 

South wee eee eee we eee eee eeen== - _ 
Mi bb <cckeibedataces ccctarvecsien 
Re 








o-s oe ees lowe co 
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The same story is told by the percentage distribution according 
o average hourly earnings (shown in table 4); namely, a radical 
hange between the first two periods and only a slight difference 


etween the last two periods. The adoption of the President’s 
Reemployment Agreement and of the code seems to have affected 
onsiderably the low-paid workers. Thus, in August 1934, only 
3.4 percent of the employees earned less than 35 cents per hour, as 
ompared with 41.6 percent receiving less than that amount in 
larch 1933. Most of these low-paid workers were shifted to the 
lass of 35 and under 45 cents, as may be seen from the fact that the 
percentage in that class rose from 22.6 in 1933 to 42.1 in 1934. That 
he gain in average hourly earnings also extended to the higher-paid 
mployees is brought out by the fact that between the two periods 
he increases were from 18.9 to 28.1 percent in the class of 45 and 
nder 60 cents, from 15.6 to 22.3 percent in the class of 60 cents and 
nder $1, and from 1.3 to 4.1 percent in the class of $1 and over. 
Un the other hand, the chief effect of the discontinuance of the code 
was a slight increase in the relative number of low-paid workers. 
Hence, the percentage of employees paid less than 35 cents increased 
tom 3.4 in August 1934 to 5.2 in August 1935. This was accom- 
panied by a reduction in the class earning 35 and under 45 cents 
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from 42.1 percent in 1934 to 38.1 percent in 1935, there 


. i Oe Ng ve 
little shift in each of the two higher-paid classes mentio 


] 
\ aboy 





Table 4.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Ave: 
Earnings in 3 Pay-Roll Periods 


© Hous 









































May 1933 August 1934 19 
cad gy | 
Average hourly earnings Simple Cumula-| Simple | Cumula-!| Si; 
percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- | perc 
age | centage age centage | 
10 and under 15 cents_............-.....-- 1.3 | 1.3 (1) (1) 
15 and under 20 cents.............-....... 3.7 | ee ee (1) 
ye SS oS eee 11.8 16.8 0.1 | 0.1 
25 and under 30 cents__.....__._____- Finca 11. 2 | 28. 0 3 | .4 
30 and under 35 cents..................... 13. 6 | 41.6 3.0 3.4 
35 and under 40 cents...............-_-_.. 11.9 53. 5 18.0 21.4 
40 and under 45 cents..................... 10.7 | 64. 2 24.1 45. 5 9 
45 ena uncer 60 comts..................... 7.9 72.1 12.1 57.6 | 1 
50 and under 55 cents.....................] 7.2 | 79.3 9. 6 67.2 l 
55 and under 60 cents._..._.....__.- oh ats 3.8 83.1 6.4 73. 6 
60 and under 70 cents.........._._._.____- 7.2 | 90. 3 9.7 83. 3 
70 and under 80 cents................... 4.6 | 94.9 5.5 88.8 
80 and under 100 cents__..._..____....___- 3.8 | 98. 7 7.4 95.9 | 
100 and under 120 cents.._._..._._..______| 9 | 99. 6 3.0 98.9 | 
eg Ree a at 4 100.0 1.1 100.0 | 
elt a ee | —"""{ [eee 100. 0 
} 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Changes by Sex and Region 


From May 1933 to August 1934, as appears from table 3, the Sout} 
led the North both in relative and absolute increases in averag 


hourly earnings. During this period the average hourly earnings im " 
the South rose 36.4 percent (12.3 cents) for males and 54.2 percent 

(11.6 cents) for females, while in the North they advanced 22.7 per tn 
cent (10.8 cents) for males and 37.5 percent (10.6 cents) for females th 


In both districts the gains made by females were relatively, but no 
absolutely, greater than those of males. The above phenomen 
were due in a large measure to the low wages of both sexes in thé 
South and of females in the North prior to the President’s Reemploy 
ment Agreement and the code, thus making it necessary to bring the 
earnings in line with the minimum rates set up under the Nation 
Recovery Administration. 

In August 1935, when the code was no longer in effect, most of the 
increases in average bourly earnings made under the National Re- 
covery Administration were still being maintained. While in the 
South the averages declined 3.7 percent (1.7 cents) for males and 4. 
percent (1.4 cents) for females, the averages in the North increased 
0.3 percent (0.2 cent) for males and 1.5 percent (0.6 cent) for females 
These gains, coupled with the large number of workers in the North, 
were responsible for the slight rise in the industry average betwee 
August 1934 and August 1935. 
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The changes in average earnings per hour between each of the 
ods aflected to some extent both the regional and sex differentials. 
, g regional basis, the differentials declined between May 1933 and 
wust 1934 but increased between the latter period and August 1935. 
ys, the average of males in the North exceeded that in the South, 
pectively, by 13.8, 12.3, and 14.2 cents, while the average of fe- 
ses in the North was greater than that in the South, respectively, 
5.9, 5.9, and 7.9 cents. As regards the sex differential within each 
vin, it appears that it was more or less constant (approximately 
) cents in favor of northern males and 13 cents in favor of southern 
ales) throughout the entire period. 

4s in other codes, the one “ for this industry also set up minimum 
es of wages per hour, varying with region and sex. For “any 
borer, mechanical worker, or artisan’’, these rates were 40 cents for 
les in the North, 35 cents for females in the North and males in the 
mith, and 30 cents for females in the South.” Piece workers were 
»be paid “at rates which will yield a worker for an hour’s work not 
sthan the minimum rate above prescribed.’”’ Women doing prac- 
ally the same work as men were to receive the same rates as the 
ter. It was also provided that minors in the office under 18 
pars,’ as well as substandard workers, could be paid not less than 80 
cent of the minimum. The code also stipulated that the wage 
tes of those already earning more than the minimum were to be 
eviewed and such adjustments, if any, made therein as are equitable 
the light of all the circumstances.”’ 


d aboy 


South 
verage 
ngs | 
ercent Changes in Percentage Distributions of Employees 
7 per 
males 
It no 
meng 


Among the males in the North, who constituted about 75 percent 
the total employees scheduled during each period, the influence of 
he code is quite evident from an examination of table 5. With a 
linimum of 40 ceats per hour, the percentage earning less than that 


a mount was reduced from 37.6 in May 1933 to only 2.0 in August 
. the 34. The latter must have been composed either of substandard 
ond orkers or those paid in violation of the code, although it is interesting 


) note that very few were found at less than 32 cents, which is the 
vf th bwest possible rate (80 percent of the minimum) allowed for any 
| Re lale in this region. Another effect of the 40-cent code minimum was 


thee bring about a concentration of employees at that rate, with 17.4 
 4§R" The substitute provisions of the President's Reemployment Agreement relating to rates of pay were as 
ows: “Factory or mechanical workers or artisans shall be paid not less than 40 cents per-hour unless the 

rased te for the same class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents per hour, and in the latter case such 
ales, imPloyees shall be paid not less than the rate on July 15, 1929; but in no case shall the minimum rate be less 

an 3244 cents per hour in the North and 30 cents per hour in the South. All overtime shall be at the rate 
orth, time and one-third. This paragraph establishes a guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of whether 
Weel fae’ “Mployee is compensated on a basis of a time rate or on piece-work performance.” 

"The minimum rates of wages set for the remaining employees were $16 per week in the North and $14 

br week in the South. 

" Their number was limited to 5 percent of the total number of employees. 
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percent earning exactly that figure in August 1934 as against 9, 





























ple 
, J De Ta 
cent in May 1933. The effect of the code was also to produce g 
. . . + . A - 
tinual shift of the remaining employees from lower- to hicho; 7 t 
. - . . = “Vi 
classes, as evidenced by the fact that beginning with 40 cent; oul 
wage class showed an increase in the relative number of \ rkers | Region 
tween the two periods. Following the discontinuance of ¢{} ol 
however, the percentage of employees receiving less than 4( cents i 
hour advanced from 2.0 in August 1934 to 5.2 in August 1935. TH Males? 
7 . . . ~ Oe 
was accompanied by a reduction in the class of 40 and under 45 coy 15 
° ° : Ww i 
from 27.6 percent in the former period to 21.9 percent in the |g 25 
; : . : ; 30 
period, the drop being largely due to the decrease in the earnings of 35 
. . O% 
number of workers who had been receiving exactly 40 cents under ¢) 40 
. 45 
code. In the classes above 45 cents there was very little change} 50 
. , aire 55 
the respective percentages between the two periods, thus indicat; ri 
. ; q ‘ ' 70 
that, with the exception of the rather minor shift noted above, thp a 
: , ; i 
was little disturbance in the wage structure after the code passed of 
of existence. 
oo 
Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Average H url 1 
Earnings, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods . 
| May 1933 August 1934 Au } 
: a sl : : —s ee OR er lee 
Region, sex, and average hourly earnings Simple | Cumula-| Simple | Cumula-| simple | Cu 
| percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- | percent © Den 
| age | centage | age | centage | age cent 
North | | 
} 
Males receiving— 
10 and under 15 cents__..______._____- 0.4 04) (@) (1) st 
15 and under 20 cents..........._____- 1.0 i i it (1) 
20 and under 25 cents._........._____- 4.5 5.9 () (’) 0.1 el 
25 and under 30 cents__..........____- 6.7 | 12.6 0.1 0.1 | { 
30 and under 35 cents..............-_- 11.2 | 23.8 5 6 | 1s p 
35 and under 40 cents...._......____- 13.8 | 37.6 1.4 2.0 | 3 | 
GME. ee ie es tab adac sevens 3.9 41.5 17.4 19.4 13.0 l 
Over 40 and under 45 cents._..._...-- 9.9 51.4 10. 2 29. 6 8.9 
45 and under 50 cents.............-.- 10.6 62.0 15.0 44.6 15.0 3 
50 and under 55 cents_..........._..-. 9.6 71.6 12.0 56. 6 12. ( 
55 and under 60 cents............._..- 5.1 76.7 8.5 65. 1 9. 5 p 
60 and under 70 cents_..._......__.__- 9.7 86. 4 12. 5 77.6 12. 6 7 
70 and under 80 cents___._...........- 6.5 92.9 7.4 85. 0 7.7 4 | 
80 and under 100 cents._._.........--- 5.4 98. 3 9.4 94. 4 9.6 4 . 
100 and under 120 cents_........_._..- 1.2 99. 5 4.0 98. 4 4.5 , , 
12D cents and Over.................... 0.5 100. 0 1.6 100. 0 1.4 y 
et AE ET, i a Ie a tg Bete Pow DE Vdcneitn ave 100. 0 | 
Females receiving— Hn K- Sh a ae 
Og eee 5 oe .9 » OAc ees-L. TINTS RTS 
15 and under 20 cents...............-. 8.5 9.4 > an “a 
20 and under 25 cents_..............-- 28. 9 38. 3 a 4 1 
25 and under 30 cents................- 24. 5 62.8 on 6 3.4 
30 and under 35 cents.._.....__....-.- 23. 0 85.8 5.9 6.5 5.9 
ON, Be i ia eh tet nb eeeiis -4 86.2 32.8 39.3 26. 1 j 
Over 35 and under 40 cents___..._.--- 6.8 93. 0 32. 6 71.9 28.7 A 
40 and under 45 cents................. 2.6 95. 6 16.8 88.7 21.8 86.1 
45 and under 50 cents......._.___._-_- 9 96. 5 4.6 93.3 5.8 
50 and under 55 cents...............-. 1.6 98. 1 3.0 96, 3 4.5 #6 
55 and under 60 cents....._...-..-...- 6 98. 6 1.0 97.3 1.2 Nit 
GD COMtS ONG OVET........<<-.---<--.-- 1.4 100. 0 2.7 100. 0 2.4 ' 
EE Sn eee 100.0 |.........- | eee 100. 0 











! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 





14 The decline in the percentage was from 17.4 in August 1934 to 13.0 in August 1935. 
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Table Earnings, by Region and Sex, in 3 halls Roll Periods—Continued 
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ther-p, | May 1933 August 1934 August 1935 
! T S ey | 
@ P —_ | 
rkere Region, sex, and average hourly earnings | Simple | Cumula-| Simple | Cumula-| Simple | Cumula- 
S b | percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- 
he Cod age centage age centage age centage 
PAN ts 
7 u I South 
vw, receiving— 
. T — and ee 6.3 i) eS a a Loo See 2 eee 
45 Cen 15 and under 20 cents............. “se 9.5 og gl ES Ee BE eae ih ees Seale . 
90 and under 25 cents-- iwsn sotetnaiaeae 23. 6 2 Se oe ey 2.1 2.1 
16 lat; 25 and under 30 cents.....--.......... 10.7 50. 1 1.6 1.6 1.4 3.5 
, 30 and under 35 cents--.-- PR BE 9.5 59. 6 4.3 5.9 3.4 6.9 
gs of 95 centS....------- Aes 1.6 61.2 32.9 38.8 32.1 39.0 
Over 35 and under 40 cents..__..____. 7.9 69. 1 14.1 52.9 17.2 56. 2 
nder { 40 and under 45 cents........________| 9.5 78.6 127] 65.6 14.6 70.8 
45 and under 50 cents.........._._____| 5.5 84. 1 Bok. t 72.7 5.9 76.7 
lanoe 50 and under 55 cents...............--| 4.0 88. 1 6.4 | 79.1 | 4.3 81.0 
_ 55 and under 60 cents...._............ 2.4 90. 5 2.4 | 81.5 3.1 84. 1 
licatin 60 and under 70 cents.......__-_-._- 4.3 94.8 10.6 92. 1 7.2 91.3 
70 and under 80 cents............----- 2.8 97.6 2.1 94.2 3.6 94.9 
€, the 90 and under 100 cents...._. KGS 1.6 99. 2 4.2 98. 4 3.4 98. 3 
100 cents and over..................-.| .8 100. 0 1.6 100. 0 1.7 100. 0 
Se( 0) — 
RS EE 5 a ce or : . ) ea ee {i 2 _ <Q ee 
Females receiving— 
Under 15 cents - - Se 20.2 | gg SAR IES! eS See . 
> Hour! 15 and under 20 cents.........._____. 24.5 2 | eee Sey: 5.4 5.4 
20 and under 25 cents...............--| 31.8 76.5 8 | 8 | 8 6.2 
25 and under 30 cents_- eel ial 11.7 88. 2 4.7 5. 5 | 8.5 14.7 
a I BR eel ERE LS 88. 2 39.8 45.3 36. 4 51.1 
Over 30 and under 35 cents.__..______| 3.2 91.4 29.7 75.0 29. 4 80. 5 
35 and under 40 cents_.........___-. 6.4 97.8 14.8 89.8 10.9 91.4 
40 and under 45 cents___- oe 1.1 98. 9 5.5 95. 3 3.9 95. 3 
5 and under 50 cents__.._.____- lanéth JetA 98. 9 1.6 96.9 3.1 98. 4 
( 50 cents and Over-_-__-- afin och .0 | 3.1 | . . 6 , 














| tt Se ar +) Sar Yale & v] Saar 





The changes pertaining to males in the South were even more 
striking, although this group made up only about 5 percent of the 
employees covered. With a code minimum of 35 cents per hour, the 
percentage earning less than that amount dropped from 59.6 in May 
1933 to 5.9 in August 1934.° The percentage receiving exactly 
35 cents rose from only 1.6 in the former period to 32.9 in the latter 
period. Practically every wage class above 35 cents also showed a 
larger relative number of workers in August 1934 as compared with 
May 1933. The percentage paid under 35 cents increased from 5.9 
in August 1934 to 6.9 in August 1935. There was also a gain in 
those earning 35 and under 45 cents from 59.7 to 63.9 percent, which 
was accompanied by a decrease in the percentages in the group of 45 
and under 70 cents from 26.5 to 20.5, thus indicating that the cutting 
of wages in this group after the code extended to the higher-paid 
classes. The percentage of employees earning 70 cents and over 
advanced slightly, from 7.9 in August 1934 to 8.7 in August 1935. 

The most striking shifts in workers from lower to higher wage 
classes, however, occurred among females in both districts. In the 
North, where the females constituted approximately 22 percent of 






















‘“ There were only 2 employees who were paid less than 28 cents (80 percent of minimum) in that period. 
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the total employees scheduled, those earning less than 
minimum of 35 cents declined from as high a figure as 85.8 
in May 1933 to only 6.5 percent in August 1934. During | 
period less than 1 percent were paid under 28 cents, or 80 p 
the minimum, which was the lowest possible rate under t}, 
The percentage receiving exactly 35 cents rose from 0.4 in May | 
to 32.8 in August 1934. Whereas in the former period more th, 
three-quarters of the employees were paid 20 and under 35 « 
hour, in the latter period more than four-fifths (82.2 percent 
the total were earning 35 and under 45 cents. This compared wit} 
only 9.8 percent falling in the latter class in 1933. Likewise, the 
percentage receiving 45 cents and over increased from 4.4-to |] 2 
between the two periods. From August 1934 to August 1935, how- 
ever, the percentage of employees rose from 6.5 to 9.5 in the varioys 
classes under 35 cents, decreased from 65.4 to 54.8 in the 35 and under 
40 cents class, and increased from 28.1 to 35.7 in the classes of 40 
cents and over. In other words,.it seems that after the code there 
was a tendency for some of the medium-paid employees to be shifted 
to lower and others to higher wage classes." 

The female workers in the South constituted only about 2 percent 
of the total employees scheduled. The effect of the 30-cent code 
minimum upon this group was to reduce the percentage earning less 
than that amount from 88.2 in May 1933 to 5.5 in August 1934. 
While no female worker earned exactly 30 cents per hour in May 
1933, actually 39.8 percent received that amount in August 1934 
At the same time the percentage in the class of 30 and under 35 
cents rose from 5.3 to 69.5. The percentage earning 35 cents and 
over advanced from 8.6 in May 1933 to 25.0 in August 1934. With 
the discontinuance of the code in August 1935, those earning under 
30 cents increased to 14.7 percent, while those paid 30 and under 
35 cents and 35 cents and over declined respectively to 65.8 and 
19.5 percent, thus indicating clearly that the retrogression affected 
all the relatively higher-paid employees. 


Changes by Occupational Classes 





The extent of the changes in average hourly earnings by individual 
occupations and occupational groupings ” is shown in table 6. 










16 The number earning exactly 35 cents per hour declined from 32.8 percent in August 1934 to 26.1 percen! 
in August 1935, which indicates that it was largely this group that suffered wage reductions after the dis- 
continuance of the code. 

17 These consist of occupations not sufficiently large to justify the presentation of separate average: 
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COde table 6. -Average Hourly Earnings, by Region, Sex, and Occupational Classes, 



























































ercent in 3 Pay-Roll Periods 
} : ¥ . ————— - 
Latter sa 
Average hourly earnings Percent of change 

Nn of 

CO( le. Region, sex, and occupational class | May | August} May 
192: May | August) August} 1933 to | 1934 to | 1933 to 

Joo 1933 1934 1935 | August} August) August 
1934 1935 1935 
than 
“8 Der North 

it) gles: 

Of By Males: ositors, hand and machine.............---- $0. 640 | $0.770 | $0.700 | +20.3} +26] +23.4 
Wit] Die makers. ----------------------- weeccnccccoece - 684 . 806 .815 | +17.8| +11] 419.2 
: PRUE 6b ca baeedeses. cnbiiesce-seccecsocccse .650 | .789 |) .798 | +214) +1.1] +228 

» the Press 19OBEs denen no oenn enc cee eon- conse cenerce .401| .504] .506/ 425.7) +.4] +262 
' Pressmen and feeders - ----- wbecaseccccocccccccces . 509 - 619 .621 | +21.6 +.3 +22. 0 

112 Machine adjusters and repairmen.-........-...-.-. . 624 .714 .733 | +14.4 | +2.7 | +17.5 
' Cutter Tease csc sl bess cwcccsdseccsecsce 445 . 550 . 549 | +23.6 —.2| +23.4 
how. pe ee a a a aE 364} .482| .483| +324] +.2| +327 
‘ Automatie gluing and folding-machine operators. . 538 . 609 .618 | +13.2 | +1.5 +14.9 
rlous Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders - - . 385 - 445 - 442 | +15.6 —.7 +14.8 
WE WIDE had oc wcdctdidccctdésccccsccsadé . 354 . 448 453 | +26.6 +1.1 +28. 0 

ne ler EE a vee a> eee . 364 - 491 492 | +34.9 +.2 +35. 2 
: Laborers (loaders, unloaders, etc.)........-------- . 360 . 453 .454 | +25.8 +.2 +26. 1 

tT 40 iin ct erdnenacebendeerdanseetoe .357 | .461 | .466 | +29.1] +11] +305 

St TE odiscacciccccnscwécccccubesasue . 465 . 536 . 533 | +15.3 —.6 +14. 6 
here Die males’ ReteS noon saeco sesnsece-ae .851 | .480] .523 | +368] +9.0] +49.0 

” 002 Sp nae nbioapestoocscasocd - 417 . 530 . 554 | +27.1 +4.5 +32. 9 

ited Supervisory employees, office and plant.......... . 752 . 935 .933 | +24.3 —.2|) +241 

Clerical employees, office and plant...... -..----- . 485 . 586 . 590 | +20.8 +.7 | +216 
Miscellaneous direct workers, skilled_...... ....-- . 585 . 700 . 706 | +20.0 +.9 | +20.7 
Miscellaneous direct workers, semiskilled_._..-.-- . 350 . 472 486 | +34.9 +3.0 +38. 9 
cent Miscellaneous indirect workers, skilled__......--.- . 754 . 930 -919 | +23.3; -—1.2| +21.9 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, semiskilled - - ---_- . 438 . 520 -546 | +18.7 | +5.0] +24.7 
OK le Miscellaneous indirect workers, unskilled..-.-.---- . 367 . 467 .482 | +27.2 +3. 2 +31.3 
Power and maintenance workers, skilled ---_---.--- . 602 - 725 .727 | +20.4 +.3 | +20.8 
less Power and maintenance workers, semiskilled--.._- - 437 . 509 .499 | +16.5 —2.0 | +142 

)34 Service workers, miscellaneous -.--.--......-.----- . 335 - 435 -440 | +29.9) +11] +313 
—) 

seek etn sasoseccthdatulliesecctcretoseuke 476 . 584 586 | +22.7 +.3 | +23.1 
ay 
= Females: 

154, EEE CE: Cae a ee ee eee .274| .382| .384/ 430.4) +.5]) 440.1 
—_ emiupanudsicntnncasionteseakekeewete . 294 . 382 . 376 | +29.9 —1.6 +27.9 
00 Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders- -- . 256 . 370 386 | +44.5 +4.3 +50. 8 

gE See. aeeeees . 273 . 379 396 | +38.8 | +4.5 |) +45.1 
ind Machine helpers.........-.-- ia tie Raa .245 | .367| .369/449.8| +.5| +506 
re Bundlers and packers --_-------- pen toseedetedepien . 278 . 382 . 381 | +37.4 —.3 | +37.1 
ith Machine feeders.............-------.------------- .291| .876| .385|+29.2| +24] +323 
Gluers, folders, etc., hand.......------- sadetnadee . 270 . 378 . 387 | +40.0 | +2.4 |) +43.3 
der Clerical employees, office and plant.......... 777] 1427 | i491 | 503 | 415.0) +24] +17.8 

Jor Miscellaneous other employees !_............-.--- | .344 . 449 -468 | +30.5 | +4.2| +36.0 

nd Mua theasthecécocenceas de FER ow SS . 283 . 389 395 | +37.5 +1.5 +39. 6 

ed DT aT abn. tcaces saccmecevacdanetbtose . 431 . 539 . 544 | +25.1 +.9 +26. 2 

South 
Males: 

Compositors, hand and machine, and die makers-- . 577 . 697 .695 | +20.8 —.3 +20. 5 
REE RY Se oe Say en ae - 496 . 624 -620 | +25.8 —.6 +25. 0 
nr. 2, 8 9 toncleabmannne cesemaed .3ll .412 405 | +32.5 —1.7 +30. 2 
CE EE a ene . 206 . 360 .348 | +74.8 | —3.3 | +68.9 
DP EIEE. « < ccoccccecccocccccs eosaakbaset . 213 - 361 346 | +69.5 | —4.2]) +62.4 
a DG ooo ncnecancdeth<berena<ece . 218 . 362 368 | +66.1 |) +1.7] +688 
Miscellaneous direct employees_.........-..-.-.-- . 397 . 517 .496 | +30.2| —4.1 |] +249 
Miscellaneous indirect employees. -.-.-........-...- . 353 - 475 .472 | +34.6 —.6 | +33.7 
Oe ae ee See . 338 . 461 444 | +36.4 |) —3.7|) +314 

IS- Females: 
Miscellaneous machine operators............-..-- . 221 . 319 .319 | 444.3 |_....-.. +44.3 
Miscellaneous machine feeders. .............-.--- . 234 . 328 3438 | +40.2] +46] +46.6 
Miscellaneous direct employees --...........-..-- . 182 . 320 308 | +75.8 | —3.8 | +69.2 
Miscellaneous indirect employees. -.-........-..-- . 212 . 340 .305 | +60.4 | —10.3 | +43.9 
RTS VEL STE) ES OF TAPS ESR ape eye emer eS .214 . 330 .316 | +54.2 —4,2 +47.7 
=———— | : 
EE ae . 307 . 430 415 | +40.1] —3.5 | +35.2 























‘ Includes mostly indirect workers. 
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Among the males in the North, the average hourly earnine 


mre Siege . in M; 
1933 for the 17 individual occupations shown ranged from 35 1 aa 
for die makers’ helpers to 68.4 cents for die makers. If the occupa 
tional groupings were included, the range would be from 33.5 cent fo 


miscellaneous service workers to 75.4 cents for miscellaneoy): skilled 
indirect employees. The percentages of change between May 1933 
and August 1934 extended from 13.2 for automatic gluing- and folding. 
machine operators to 36.8 for die makers’ helpers. On the y hole, the 
skilled occupations had the smallest relative increases, while t} 
unskilled occupations showed the greatest relative gains; in the sem;. 

skilled group the trend varied, the percentage rises varying from 15 ¢ 

for automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders to as high as 36.8 

for die makers’ helpers.’* In August 1934 the average earnings per 

hour for the 17 individual occupations extended from 44.5 cents fo 

automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders to 80.6 cents tor dic 

makers, the range for all occupational classes being from 43.5 cents 

for miscellaneous service workers to 93.5 cents for office and plant 

supervisory employees. Between August 1934 and August 1935 only 

six individual occupations and occupational groupings showed slic; 

decreases (the largest was 2 percent for semiskilled workers in the 
power and maintenance group), the remaining classes having increases 
from 0.2 percent for strippers, bundlers and packers, and laborers, to 
9 percent for die makers’ helpers. The highest and lowest average 
hourly earnings in August 1935 were for the same occupations and 
occupational groupings as in August 1934. 

As for males in the South, the range in average hourly earnings in 
May 1933 was from 20.6 cents for strippers to 57.7 cents for composi- 
tors and die makers. The percentage increases between that period 
and August 1934 varied from 20.8 for the latter occupation to 74.8 
for the former occupation, the lowest average earnings per hour in 
August 1934 being 36 cents for strippers and the highest 69.7 cents 
for hand and machine compositors and die makers. From August 
1934 to 1935, during which time the code was abandoned, there was a 
reduction in average earnings per hour in all but 1 of the 8 occupa- 
tional classes shown, the largest being 4.2 percent for machine helpers. 
Bundlers and packers had a slight gain of 1.7 percent. In August 1935 
machine helpers showed the lowest (34.6 cents) and hand and 
machine compositors and die makers the highest (69.5 cents) average 
hourly earnings. 


le 





18 The skilled occupations are hand and machine compositors, die makers, pressmen, pressmen and feed- 
ers, machine adjusters and repairmen, automatic gluing- and folding-machine operators, truck drivers, 
office and plant supervisory employees, office and plant clerical workers, skilled miscellaneous direct work, 
ers, skilled miscellaneous indirect workers, and skilled power and maintenance workers; the semiskilled 
occupations are press feeders, cutter feeders, automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders, machine feeders- 
die makers’ helpers, pressmen’s helpers, semiskilled miscellaneous direct workers, semiskilled miscellaneous 
indirect workers, and semiskilled power and maintenance workers; the unskilled occupations are strippers, 
machine helpers, bundlers and packers, laborers, unskilled miscellaneous indirect workers, and miscella- 


neous service workers. 
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n Ma There are five identical occupations among males for which regional 
»ompatisons in average hourly earnings may be made. In May 1933 
the differe mntials in favor of the North for these occupations were 15.4 


Nts fon cents for pressmen, 9 cents for press feeders, 15.8 cents for strippers, 
Skilled 14.1 cents for machine helpers, and 14.6 cents for bundlers and packers. 
y 1939mm™ The respec tive differentials in August 1935 amounted to 17.8, 10.1, 
dino. 13.5, 10.7, and 12.4 cents, thus being higher for the first two and lower 
le, the for the last three occupations. In every case the percentage gain 
le thelllmin the South was greater than in the North, but it was especially so 
semi. for strippers, machine helpers, and bundlers and packers, which 
n 15, qq explains the reduction in the differentials for these three jobs. 
; 36M With the exception of the office and plant clerical workers and mis- 
rs per fq cellaneous other employees, there was very little variation in average 
ts for hourly earnings among the various occupational classes shown for 
r dio ff females in the North during each of the three pay-roll periods. The 
cents ag range Was from 24.5 cents for machine helpers to 29.4 cents for strippers 
plant Min May 1933, from 36.7 cents for machine helpers to 38.2 cents for 
only @ press feeders, strippers, and bundlers and packers in August 1934, and 
slight (@ {rom 36.9 cents for machine helpers to 39.6 cents for stitcher operators 
1 the Min August 1935. The percentage gains between the first two periods 
eases fa varied from 15.0 for office and plant clerical employees to 49.8 for 
’s, to fa machine helpers; between the last two periods, only two occupations 
rage fag tad slight reductions, the remaining showing increases, of which the 
and fg lughest was 4.5 percent for stitcher operators. In the South there 
was also very little difference between the average hourly earnings of 
rs in fe the four occupational groupings shown. The largest percentage rise 
osi- | of any occupational class in table 6 between May 1933 and August 
riod §@ 1934 was 75.8 for female miscellaneous direct employees in this region. 
74.8 # The sharpest reduction, namely, 10.3 percent, between August 1934 
rin @@ and August 1935 was for female miscellaneous indirect employees. 
ents There are six identical occupations in the North for which compari- 
rust J sons in average hourly earnings may be made by sex. In May 1933 
asa Mm the differentials favoring the males amounted to 12.7 cents for press 














ipa- #® feeders, 7 cents for strippers, 12.9 cents for automatic gluing- and 
ers, (olding-machine feeders, 10.9 cents for machine helpers, 8.6 cents for 
935 bundlers and packers, and 6.6 cents for machine feeders. The 
ind respective differentials for the same occupations in August 1935 were 


age 12.2, 10.7, 5.6, 8.4, 11.1, and 8.1 cents. These differentials are inter- 
esting, especially as the code stipulated that females doing the same 
work as males should get the same pay. 
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Average Weekly Hours " 
( 
or fel 
Tue decided increase in average hourly earnings from \{.\ 1939 In 
to August 1934 was accompanied by an important decrease in 4 or,,, han | 
weekly hours, as may be seen in table 7. The average hoi): he ‘a 
week for all employees in the industry dropped from 44.8 jo 37 5 he 0 
during this period, a decline of 7.3 hours or 16.3 percent. The reduc. be? 
tion extended to both sexes in each region, and in no instance did ema 
the August 1934 average exceed 38 hours, or 2 less than the ms ximum ff th 
set by the code for most employees. The decreases, both absolys ft” ’ 
and relative, were substantially greater in the South than in ¢}, 
North. In the North the reduction was greater, both relatively pq 
absolutely, for males (7.8 hours, or 17.1 percent) than for female 
(5.1 hours, or 12.3 percent). In the South, while both sexes had the 
same relative decrease (23.1 percent), the absolute drop was also 


greater for males (11.1 hours) than for females (9.9 hours). 


Changes in Averages 
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Table 7.—Average Weekly Hours, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods able 


Average weekly hours Percent of change 


| 

— | 

Region and sex 
y ly 
1934 1935 | to August | 1934 to Au-| to August 


May | August August May 1933 | August May 
| 1934 | gust 1935 





United States a 44.8 | 37.5 39.7 | ~16.3 | £5. 9 
Males. .--. ——— 45.9 | 37.9 | 40.3 | —17.4 +6. 3 
Females - - 41.6 | 36. 2 | 37.5 | — 13.0 +3.6 











Peeeen...:..~... seo 44. 


37.6 39. 
eae aloud 45. 


‘ } ‘ 

7 | 37.9 40. 4 
Females_- 41.5 | 36. 4 37.6 | 

a : 46.6 | 35.9 | 38.7 | —23.0 +7, 2 
Males____ pt 48. 0 36.9 39.5 —2%3.1 +7.0 7. 3 
Females... _- atts 42.9 33.0 36.2 4 4 


—~15.9| +5.6 ) All et 
6 


With the discontinuance of the code and the removal of the 
maximum-hour provisions, there was a gain in the average weekly 
hours. Thus, the average for the industry rose from 37.5 hours in 
August 1934 to 39.7 in August 1935, an advance of 2.2 hours or 5.9 
percent. Increases are shown for each sex-region group. Tlie 
females in the South had the greatest advance (3.2 hours or 9.7 per- 
cent), while the females in the North showed the smallest gain (1.2 
hours or 3.3 percent). The males in each region had practical) 
the same absolute as well as relative increases (about 2.5 hours or 
7 percent) during this period. 

Although higher than in August 1934, the average hours per week 
in August 1935 were still substantially lower than in May 1933. For 
the industry as a whole, the reduction amounted to 5.1 hours or 1144 
percent. The decreases were 5.3 hours (11.6 percent) for males i 
the North, 8.5 hours (17.7 percent) for males in the South, 3.9 hours 
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4 perc’ ent) for females in the North, and 6.7 hours (15.6 percent) 
jor females in the South. 

In May 1933 the males in the South were employed a longer week 
jan those in the North. Likewise, the females in the South worked 
p greater number of hours per week than did the females in the North. 
he opposite was true for each sex in August 1934 and 1935. In each 
‘the three periods the males worked longer hours per week than the 
females in each region. However, the effect of the code was to level 
f these variations somewhat, as one may see from the averages for 
he last two periods. 
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Changes in Percentage Distributions of Employees 


A more detailed picture of the changes in weekly hours between the 
hree periods may be obtained from the percentage distributions of 
mployees shown in table 8. In order fully to appreciate these 
hanges, however, it is advisable to examine the code provisions 
relating to bours. 
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able 8.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Hours, 
by Region and — in 3 —_ Roll Periods 



































































| May 1933 August 1934 | August 1935 
193 Region, sex, and weekly hours ‘Simple —— Simple roy | Simple | | Vinay 
per- - er- 
5 - | per- 
ae: centage centage centage| centage| | centage 
nena RR —+——} | 
United States | 
All employees: | 

i a ‘ 2.9 2.9 2.8 | 2.8 | 2.2 | 2.2 

16 and under 24 hours___-----. | 26 5.5 3.1} 59] 26] 4.8 

24 and under 32 hours_.-_-.- 4.5 10. 0 6.5 | 12.4 | 4.7 9.5 

32 and under 40 hours ---_-- | 12.4 22.4 19.5] 31.9) 164] 25.9 

0 5.9 28. 3 53. 2 85. 1 42.1 68. 0 

Over 40 and under 48 hours a. Ge 56. 2 11.5 96. 6 19.0 | 87.0 

48 and under 56 hours__.- ‘ 33.4 89. 6 2.8 99. 4 11.1 | 98. 1 

56 hours and over____- | 10.4! 100.0 .6| 100.0 1.9 | 100. 0 

the ne ae ee 400.0 |...... “100. 0 | | 100.0 | 
ekly North 7 ot RATCh ae MLE 

. Males: 

rs in Uniter 26 eure................. 2.6 2.6 2.7 Ey 1.8 1.8 
. 16 and under 24 hours__. 2.7 5.3 2.7 5.4 | 2.1 3.9 

r 9.9 24 and under 32 hours______-_-- 3.8 9.1 5.8 11.2 4.2 8.1 
nr 32 and under 40 hours_______-_- sate 10.0 19. 1 18. 5 29.7 15. 2 23. 3 
The Po a aE RE ’ This 6.3| 25.4] 520! 81.7] 40.7 64.0 
Over 40 and under 48 hours_- - _— 27.8 53. 2 13.8 95. 5 20.8 84,8 
per 48 and under 56 hours... ......- 34. 5 87.7 3.7 99. 2 12.6 97.4 
19 56 hours and over--......-..--. ' 00. 0 _:8 100. 0 2.6 100. 0 
(1.2 BR eel al ine ceases 
Teen en ck ain os cpececeas ee ball ean nell a i eaten ee ead 

ally 
S or Under $0 teens. ies obs be 2 BOTbks . <a o Sh 3.4 3.4 2.8 2.8 3.4 3.4 
16 and under 24 hours.._...___- pi tate Bees J 3. 1 6.5 3.6 6.4 4.3 ® 
24 and under 32 hours._........._.___--- rae 5.7 12. 2 8.3 14.7 5.6 13.3 
32 and under 40 hours__..._______- Se ok Mase i 18.7 30.9 20.8 35. 5 17.6 30. 9 
veek UME tik oes... .cc......02............)'- 44) S21 G71 0081 > ae 80. 3 
. Over 40 and under 48 hours..................._-- 33. 2 70. 5 5.4 99. 6 13.8 94. i 
I or 48 and under 56 hours__________- ; fasts 27.8 98.3 .4 100. 0 5.9 100. 0 
114 56 hours and over_......___.-- ee a ee ahh PR DS See Pee ES ee whee 
7 i did Th ational Jonaaheee 100.0 |... 100.0 |........ “vy Gee 
Ss ll 
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Table 8.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to We: _ 
by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods—Continued — 





May 1933 August 1934 















Region, sex, and weekly hours Simple | ©¥™"-| simple | Cumu- 
= lative | “OUP! | lative 
per- ; per- 
centage| Pe | centage| , Per 
~~ | centage “©”! centage} * 









South 


















Males 

Under 16 hours 2.0 2.0 1.0 10 
16 and under 24 hours 8 2. % 3.7 7 9 
24 and under 32 hours 7.9 10.7 5.3 13.0 
32 and under 40 hours 12.2 22.9 25.5 38.5 
40 hours 8 23.7 18.8 of 
Over 40 and under 48 hours 11.1 34.8 10.3 97.6 
48 and under 56 hours $3.5 78.3 2.4 100. 0 
56 hours and over \ 21.7 106.0 


Total _- 


Females: 


Under 16 hours \ 7.4 7.4 7.8 7.8 
16 and under 24 hours : 7.4 9.4 17.3 
24 and under 32 hours 5.3 12.7 14.8 2.0 
32 and under 40 hours 24.5 37.2 25. 0 57.0 
40 hours lL. 1 38.3 43. ( 100. 0 
Over 40 and under 48 hours ’ 17. 0 55.3 

48 and under 56 hours Res 44.1 89. 4 


56 hours and over 


a 


The code had very definite provisions concerning Maximum hours 
of work in the industry. Under it, laborers, mechanical workers, 0 
artisans, who constitute most of the plant employees, were not to work 
more than 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week. There were two 
| exceptions to this general rule: (1) Up to 10 percent of the labor fore 


might be utilized in machine and plant cleaning and maintenance ove: 
) and above those hours, whenever this work could not be done while th 


machines were In operation, provided that all time in excess of 1( 
hours per day and 48 hours per week should be paid for at least at time 
and one-third; and (2) additional time up to 8 hours per week could 
be allowed for plant operation, with time and one-third to be paid for 
such extra time. In addition to the above, there were special pro- 
visions pertaining to certain groups of employees. Thus, watcimen 
were permitted to work 56 hours per week; chauffeurs and truckmen 
192 hours in 4 consecutive weeks; * engineers, firemen, and _ elec- 
































1? The substitute provisions relating to hours in the President’s Reemployment Agreement were as [ 


Employees (other than factory or mechanical workers or artisans and truck drivers) shall not be em} 
for more than 40 hours per week; Provided, however, That in the case of truck drivers they may be em) 
for not more than a 40-hour week averaged over a 2 months’ period; and provided further, that 
ployees may be employed for not more than 48 hours per week, and the hours worked over 40 hours pe! 
shall be considered overtime. 

: No factory or mechanical worker or artisan (except engineers, watchmen, and firemen) shall be em) 
for more than a 40-hour week, averaged over a 13-week period: Provided, however, That such employe: 
; be employed not more‘than a maximum of 48 hours per week, and hours worked over 40 per week 
considered overtime; and provided further, that these employees may be employed extra in cleani! 
maintenance of plant and/or equipment not in operation, which work cannot be performed during ! 
working hours; but all work in excess of 40 hours per week shall be considered overtime. No e! 
watchmen, or firemen shall be employed more than a maximum week of 42 hours. 


20 Time and one-third was to be paid for al! hours in excess of 9 per day and 48 per week. 
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jans 168 hours in 4 consecutive weeks,” and all other employees 

average Of 40 hours in 13 consecutive weeks but not more than 48 
urs per week.” The code also contained the usual exemption 
vering emergency repairs or maintenance work. 

Taking the industry as a whole, the effect of the above provisions 
»n the distribution of workers by weekly hours between May 1933 
nd August 1934 was to reduce the percentage employed over 40 hours 
nd to bring about a concentration of the workers in the class of 
sactly 40 hours. Thus, the percentage of employees working over 
) hours dropped from 71.7 to 14.9. Under the code the long hours 
orked prior thereto were practically eliminated. Only 2.8 percent 
‘the employees worked 48 and under 56 hours in August 1934, as 
onpared with 33.4 in May 1933, and only 0.6 percent were employed 
‘; hours and over in August 1934, as compared with 10.4 percent in 
fay 1933. During the same interval, the percentage working over 
) and under 48 hours dropped from 27.9 to 11.5. Not all of the 
mployees working more than 40 hours per week in August 1934, 
owever, can be said to have worked in excess of code hours, owing 
» the numerous exceptions found in the code. On the other hand, 
he workers employed exactly 40 hours soared from 5.9 percent in 
lay 1933 to 53.2 percent in August 1934. There was likewise an 
ncrease in the percentage working 32 and under 40 hours from 12.4 
n the former to 19.5 in the latter period. Those employed under 32 
jours, nearly all of whom were undoubtedly part-time workers, 
ncreased slightly, from 10.0 percent in May 1933 to 12.4 percent 
n August 1934. 

With the lifting of the limitations of maximum hours after the code, 
however, there was a decrease in the relative number of employees 
vorking 40 hours or less per week, which was accompanied by an 
increase in the percentage of those employed over 40 hours. Between 
August 1934 and 1935, the workers with a week of exactly 40 hours 
lropped from 53.2 to 42.1 percent. Similarly, there were reductions 
in the lower classes, namely, from 19.5 to 16.4 percent in the 32 and 
under 40 hours class and from 12.4 to 9.5 percent in the class of under 
32 hours. In contrast, the percentages increased from 11.5 to 19.0 
in the class of over 40 and under 48, from 2.8 to 11.1 in the class of 48 
and under 56, and from 0.6 to 1.9 in the class of 56 hours and over. 

A similar story is told by each of the percentage distributions of 
employees in the various sex-region groups, the sole difference being 
in the sharpness of the changes. 

Among males in the North, the employees working 40 hours and 
under per week were 25.4 percent in May 1933, 81.7 percent in August 
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* Time and one-third was to be paid for all hours in excess of 9 per day and 48 per peek. 

* There was no limitation placed on the hours of executives, their secretaries, outside salesmen, and super- 
visory employees receiving $35 or more per week. Nearly all these persons, however, were excluded from 
this survey. 
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1934, and 64.0 percent in August 1935. The respective p 
working exactly 40 hours were 6.3, 52.0, and 40.7. Those 
over 40 and under 56 hours were 62.3 percent in May 1:)33 17 
percent in August 1934, and 33.4 percent in August 1925 Th 
percentage working 56 hours and over was 12.3 in 1933, as contraste, 
with 0.8 in 1934 and 2.6 in 1935. 

In the South the number of males employed a week of 40) hours 
less amounted to 23.7 percent in May 1933, 87.3 percent in Ayoyc) 
1934, and 69.4 percent in August 1935. The percentages workjp, 
exactly the code maximum were 0.8 in 1933, 48.8 in 1934, and 35: 
in 1935. Those employed over 40 and under 56 hours amounted 4, 
54.6 percent in May 1933, 12.7 percent in August 1934,-and 29¢ 
percent in August 1935. Whereas there were 21.7 percent workiy, 
56 hours and over during the first period, there were none during the 
second and only 1.0 percent during the last period. 

As for females in the North, the percentage who had a week of 49 
hours and under amounted to 37.3 in May 1933, 94.2 in August 1934, 
and 80.3 in August 1935, with 6.4, 58.7, and 49.4 percent respectively 
working exactly 40 hours. Those employed over 40 and under 4s 
hours amounted to 33.2 percent in May 1933, only 5.4 percent iy 
August 1934, and 13.8 percent in August 1935. There were as many 
as 29.5 percent employed a week of 48 hours and over in 1933 
against 0.4 percent in 1934 and 5.9 percent in 1935. 

Of the small number of female workers found in the South, the 
percentage employed a week of 40 hours and under was 38.3 in Ma, 
1933, 100 in August 1934, and 76.7 in August 1935. Those working 
exactly 40 hours increased from 1.1 percent in 1933 to 43.0 percent 
in 1934, dropping to 36.5 percent in 1935. It is significant that mor 
than one-half of the employees had a week of less than 40 hours in 


“CN tage 
nploye 


» as 


August 1934, while none worked more than the maximum in the code, 
which may be compared with 61.7 percent employed over 40 hours in 
May 1933. However, in August 1935, or after the code, there were 


again 23.3 percent working a week of over 40 hours. 


Changes by Occupational Classes 


The average weekly hours by individual occupations and occupa- 


tional groupings are shown in table 9. 
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{ laste, Region, sex, and occupational class 
() U rs 0 . . n z 
Augys North 








Orking *Compositors, hand and machine__. 
id , , Die makers - ~---- --- 
Ur Pressmen - wenn eee 
ite Press feeders 
ved {i Pressmen and feeders_...__. 
Mechine adjusters and repairmen 
Getter (00GBssd cb bnriss -snsedens 


v, ds 


1, the 
May 
rking 
reent 
more 
T's In 
code, 
rs 1 
were 


Upa- 











Strippers -- , 
sv matic gluing- and folding-machine operators 
Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders 
Machine helpers iehabiewn es 
Bundlers and packers 

Laborers (loaders, unloaders, etc.) _- 

Machine feeders. -- 

Truck drivers - ad 

Die makers’ helpers 

Pressmen’s helpers. . , een 

Supervisory employees, office and plant 

Clerical employees, office and plant__-. 
Miscellaneous direct workers, skilled 
Miscellaneous direct workers, semiskilled _ 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, skilled 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, semiskilled . 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, unskilled 
Power and maintenance workers, skilled 

Power and maintenance workers, semiskilled 
Service workers, miscellaneous. _ _- 





Total... 





emales: 
Press feeders. - - - - : 
Co es Sdusrng vail e 
Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders 
Stitcher operators..............- 2 
Machine helpers. - - - 
Bundlers and packers 
Machine feeders-__._-._- , 
Gluers, folders, etc., hand_____- 
Clerical employees, office and plant 
Miscellaneous other employees !__. 

























Compositors, hand and machine, and die makers 
Pressmen . 

Press feeders... .._- 

_ iil 

Machine helpers... _._- 
Bundlers and packers. 
Miscellaneous direct employees __- 
Miscellaneous indirect employees. 











Females: 
Miscellaneous machine operators 
Miscellaneous machine feeders - _- 
Miscellaneous direct employees. . - 
Miscellaneous indirect employees __- 















Includes mostly indirect workers. 









Average weekly hours 
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— 


May 


o. 2 
45.3 
44.8 
45. 6 
44.6 
44.7 
42.4 


48.4 | 


45.6 
46.8 
47.8 
48. 0 
47.5 
38. 5 
47.5 
46. 6 
46. 2 
51.0 


50. 5 


55.4 | 


_ 
| or 


is 


oo be 
“oS 


Po aoe ao 
hl ll Sa 
ok Oe sors OO 


ll on 


| August 


39. 
39. 
38. 
37. 


40. 
35. 
39. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
36. 


42. 


38. 
38. 


40. 
40. 
38. 
35. 
40. 
38. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


35. 
35. 
37. 
34. 
36. 
39. 
38. 


36. 
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August 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 


| May 
1933 to | 1934 to 
| August | August | August 


1934 1935 | 
| 
—11.0 +3.5 
—13.7 +-5.0 
—15.9 +6.8 | 
—17.0 +7.8 | 
—14.6 +3. 4 | 
—17.5 +-3.9 
—15.3| +21 | 
—18.2 +8. 4 | 
—13.0 +5.3 
—14.7 +4. 2 
—20. 8 +9. 4 
—15. 6 +8.8 
—15.4 +3. 4 | 
—13.2 +1.1 
—12.0 +7.0 
—15.8 +8. 1 
—17.3 +5.7 | 
—14.6 +3. 4 
—15. 6 +4. 0 
—18. 1 +2. 1 
—8.8 +3. 4 
—14.5 | +11.6 
—17.6 +8. 9 
—17.1 |] +7.6 
—18.2 +5. 5 | 
—17.8 +4. 6 
— 23. 6 +4. 0 
—17.1 +6. 6 
—13.0 +6. 5 
—4,2 +1.1 | 
—12.2 +2.7 | 
—13.7 +3. 4 
—19, 2 +5.9 
—5.4 +6. 8 
—15. 1 +9. 6 
—8.8 —1.1 | 
—11.0 +1.3 | 
—10.1 —5.2 | 
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Average Weekly Hours, by Region, Sex, and Occupational Class, in 
3 Pay-Roll Periods 


Percent of change 


| August 





May 
1933 to 


1935 


TSOP OMWUS SNH KHWOWRHUINWO 


Imnawom- 


> « 














45.6 | 39.7) 429/-129| +81] —59 
46.8 37.9 37.0) —19.0| —2.4| —20.9 
47.6 | 38.0] 38.6 | —20.2/) +1.6| —18.9 
48.7} 35.0| 39.0] —28.1/ +4114] —19.9 
50.1 | 34.9 38.6 | —30.3 | +10.6 | —23.0 
49.7) 36.1] 39.0) —27.4|) +80) —21.5 
47.9 | 37.5) 40.5 —21.7| +8.0| —15.4 
48.4 | 36.9] 42.0 | —23.8 | +13.8 |) —13.2 
48.0} 36.9| 39.5 | —23.1| +7.0| -17.7 
48. 1 32.4) 35.6 | —326 |) +9.9| —26.0 
44.2| 31.5 | 37.6| —28.7| +194] —14.9 
42.0) 20.6) 33.1 | —29.5|) +118] —21.2 
40.5) 361) 37.2) -109| +30) 8.1 
42.9} 33.0] 362| —23.1| 49.7] —15.6 


In all of the 27 occupational classes shown for male workers in the 
North, substantial decreases in average weekly hours took place 
| between May 1933 and August 1934. In the 17 individual occupa- 
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tions, truck drivers had the smallest relative decline (12 posi 
and hand and machine compositors the smallest absolut: eductio a re 
(4.9 hours), while machine helpers showed the greatest relatiy, dative 
crease (20.8 percent) and machine helpers the greatest absolute quid The 
(9.5 hours). Both the absolute and relative reductions in the , 
occupational groupings were smallest for the semiskilled misc llaneoyfiimstend 
direct workers (3.4 hours and 8.8 percent) and largest for the miscqlf 92 Pp 
laneous service workers (13.1 hours and 23.6 percent). Whereas jihad he 
May 1933, out of the 27 occupational classes all but 1 showed avergoelilthyan | 
in excess of 40 and 3 in excess of 50, in August 1934 only & OCCUpalmetwe 
tional classes had averages greater than 40, and most of these weriihlasse 
excepted from the 40-hour maximum under the code. Thus, whily 9. 
the average of truck drivers in August 1934 was 42.6 hours, it was stilfllfpatio! 
considerably under the code maximum of 48 hours for chauffeurs gnilihjicht 
truckmen. Likewise, the average of 42.3 hours for miscellaneoydim 4 he 
service workers was still well within the code limit, as watchmen, whi? p 
make up most of this group, were allowed to work as high as 56 houngiif th 
under the code. Similarly, power and maintenance workers, whosdliihyeek 
average weekly hours decreased from over 50 in May 1933 to less thy In 
42 in August 1934, were as a group also observing the code, as they 
were permitted to work a week of 42 hours. | 

As a result of the discontinuance of the code, the average hours per 
week increased in each of the occupational classes for males in th 


Dercen¢ 





ugus 














re |} 
and 
and 
thos 


North between August 1934 and 1935. The gains ranged from (Aug 
hour or 1.1 percent for machine feeders to 4.7 hours or 11.6 percent forfiierea 
skilled miscellaneous indirect workers. In that period 17 out of the 2 b 


of fe 
neo 


By 


occupational classes had averages in excess of 40 per week, the highest 
being 45.6 for truck drivers. 

Every one of the eight occupational classes for males in the Sout! 
was employed over 45 hours per week in May 1933, but in Aucusifil 
1934 the highest worked by any one of these classes was slightlyjiR32. 
under 40. This was due to decreases between the two periods, vary-{in 
ing from 5.9 hours or 12.9 percent for compositors and die makers tf plo 
15.2 hours or 30.3 percent for machine helpers. From August 1934§occ 
to 1935, however, all but one of the occupational classes showed gains, 19: 
which ranged from 0.6 hour or 1.6 percent for press feeders to 5.\jin¢ 
hours or 13.8 percent for miscellaneous indirect employees. At thegmi 
same time, the average for pressmen declined 0.9 hour or 2.4 percent. be 
In August 1935 three of the occupational classes had an average i 
excess of 40, the highest being 42.9 hours for hand and machine con: 
positors and die makers. 

Each of the five identical occupations among males for whic 


m ih 
regional comparisons may be made, namely pressmen, press feeders 
Ba 

strippers, machine helpers, and bundlers and packers, worked long: 
in 


hours in the South than in the North during May 1933. However, th 
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Percen film yposite Was generally true in August 1935, due to the greater rela- 
ductip bo reductions shown in the South as compared with the North for the 





tive dg ntire period. 

The decreases in average weekly hours between May 1933 and 
ywust 1934 in the 10 occupational classes for females in the North 
sended from 1.6 hours or 4.2 percent for strippers to 8.4 hours or 
9.2 percent for machine helpers. In May 1933, 7 of these classes 
ad hours in excess of 40, but in August 1934, all of them averaged less 
an that figure. The discontinuance of the code resulted in rises 
tween August 1934 and 1935 in all but two of the occupational 
lasses, ranging from 0.4 hour or 1.1 percent for strippers to 3.3 hours 
+ 9.6 percent for machine feeders. In fact, in one of the occu- 
tions, bundlers and packers, the average in August 1935 exceeded 
jightly the one in May 1933. The decreases from 1934 to 1935 were 
\4hour or 1.1 percent for hand gluers, folders, etc., and 2.0 hours or 
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n, whqll™.2 percent for miscellaneous other employees. In August 1935 none 
 hourgiiff the averages in the occupational classes were over 40 hours per 
Whosaiiiveek. 

‘S than In the six identical occupations in the North for which comparisons 





wre possible by sex, namely, press feeders, strippers, automatic gluing- 
und folding-machine feeders, machine helpers, bundlers and packers, 
and machine feeders, the averages for males exceeded respectively 
those for females in May 1933. The same was still generally true in 
August 1935, in spite of the fact that the males in nearly all cases had 
greater relative decreases than the females for the period as a whole. 

In May 1933 the averages covering the four occupational groupings 
of females in the South varied from 40.5 hours per week for miscella- 
neous indirect employees to 48.1 for miscellaneous machine operators. 
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South By August 1934, however, their averages declined from 4.4 hours or 
cust 10.9 percent for miscellaneous indirect employees to 15.7 hours or 
“htly 032.6 percent for miscellaneous machine operators, so that the range 
vary-fiiin the averages was from 29.6 hours for miscellaneous direct em- 





rs to 


1934 


ployees to 36.1 for miscellaneous indirect employees. All of the 
occupational groupings showed a rise between August 1934 and 
1935, extending from 1.1 hours or 3 percent for miscellaneous 
indirect employees to 6.1 hours or 19.4 percent for miscellaneous 
machine feeders. Yet, in August 1935, all of the averages were still 
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ent. below 38 hours. 

e I Average Weekly Earnings 

aay Changes in Averages 

hich AS ALREADY stated, between May 1933 and August 1934 the rela- 
loys Ae UVely sizable gain in average hourly earnings was accompanied by a 
er drop in average weekly hours. As a result, the average weekly earn- 
theme 2gs of employees in the entire industry increased only slightly, that 
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is from $18.88 to $19.96, which was a rise of $1.08 or 5 > Dercesfle 10 0 
From August 1934 to 1935, the average earnings per week aval cent 
advanced, but for a different reason. During this period thy. ineres “~ 
in hours worked per week was largely responsible for the ;; 


ASE, AS th to 

: , , ut 

average earnings per hour practically remained at a standsti|| T 
. ( 





: 35. 
gain was from $19.96 to $21.24, an advance of $1.28 or 6 4 Deree ned 
The rise for the entire period under consideration amounted to ¢ ewis 

, “7 pew 
or 12.5 percent. These changes are shown in table 10. 2 49 1 
\ tH 
‘ . ‘ ) 10 
Table 10.—Average Weekly Earnings, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periof he N 
—— - a male’ 
| Average weekly earnings | Percent of change uth 
| . 
' 6.03 1 
Region and sex | May Augu 
May August | August 1933 to 1934 1 199 
1933 1934 1935 August | Aucust = Ayone 
1934 193 ~~ r 
eel a kt aie a A ri | Alt 
United States. ..__- feck $18.88 | $19.96| $21.24) +5.7 Lanes, 

TENN PRR 21. 37 21. 83 23. 25 +2. 2 + —_: 

Pe itidiarsscoonekotha 11. 54 13. 95 14. 62 + 20.8 4 8 op aT DLL 
Ee 2 . piadh " 19. 26 j 20. 28 ; 21. 63 +5.3 +6. 9 i able 

ite tales cee Wael dene 21. 78 22. 16 23. 68 +1.7 +6.9 fr 

a bbeennbeccsssiccs mequcs 11.76) 14.19 14.86 | +20.7 +4.7 :fmmper 
Ral kee perked eee! noth adedeus ‘44.88 15. 47 16 08 - ae vl 3. | n Bet 

Ss es Cee rotons 16, 24 | 17. 02 17. 52 | +4.8 +2 Ls ; 

PE adda eriees shanccuduinaioe 9. 21 10. 90 11.44) +183 +5. 0 +9) ploye 
———_—_— ++ nde! 

sult 


The increase in the industry figure between May 1933 and Augus 
1934 was largely due to the fact that the average weekly earnings 
females rose $2.41 or 20.8 percent. This compares with a gain 9 
only $0.46 or 2.2 percent for males. The decided gain in the aver 
of females was the result of a smaller relative decrease in their averag 
weekly hours and a greater relative increase in their average hour 
earnings. Thus, the average hours per week of females dropped 13! 
percent, as against a reduction of 17.4 percent for males, while th 
average earnings per hour of the former increased 38.8 percent, i 
compared with an advance of 23.6 percent for the latter. As regari: 
regional comparisons, the gains for male workers in the South wen 
higher than those of male workers in the North, but the earnings ¢ 
female employees in the North advanced more than did those ¢ 
female employees in the South. 

The increase in the industry average between August 1934 an! 
1935 was for the most part due to the rise in the average weekly 
earnings of males in the North, which amounted to $1.52 or 6.9 per 
cent. With respect to regional comparisons by sex, the males in the 
North made larger gains than those in the South, and the females it 
the North showed a slightly higher increase than those in the South 

If the entire period from May 1933 to August 1935 is considered, 
the total increases amounted to $1.90 or 8.7 percent for males ani 
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Perce 10 or 26.4 percent for females in the North and to $1.28 or 7.9 
,cent for males and $2.23 or 24.2 percent for females in the South. 
The tendency of the above changes was to increase the regional 
it to decrease the sex differentials between May 1933 and August 
935. Thus, for males the average weekly earnings in the North 
ceeded those in the South by $6.16 in 1935, as against $5.54 in 1933; 
wise, the females in the North received on an average in 1935 
242 more than females in the South, as against $2.55 in 1933. In 
ho North the differential in favor of the males as compared with the 
males dropped from $10.02 in 1933 to $8.82 in 1935, while in the 
nth the reduction in this differential was from $7.03 in 1933 to 


608 in 1935. 
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May Changes in Percentage Distributions of Employees 
Although not so pronounced as in the case of average hourly earn- 
gs, the shift of employees from lower to higher average weekly 
anings was nevertheless important. This is clearly shown in 
ble 11, which presents the distributions of employees by earnings 
ver week for each of the three periods. 
Between May 1933 and August 1934, the relative number of em- 
loyees in the industry as a whole declined in each of the wage classes 
nder $12 and increased in each class from $12 up to $28. As a 
esult, the percentage of those earning less than $12 dropped from 
5.8 to 10.7, and the percentage receiving $12 and under $28 advanced 
rom 57.5 to 73.8. In the classes paid $28 and over, the trend varied, 
esulting in a slight decrease from 16.7 to 15.5 percent. 
ao The decrease in the relative number of workers in the lower wage 
al lasses continued even after the code. In each of the wage classes 
| a qupnder $16, the percentages in August 1935 were smaller than in the 
ame month in 1934. Actually, 27.2 percent of the employees earned 
ess than $16 per week in August 1935, as compared with 34.0 percent 
August 1934 and 45.8 percent in May 1933. The greatest reduc- 
ion between August 1934 and 1935 took place in the wage class $12 
and under $16. On the other hand, every class of $16 and over 
showed an increase, there being a total of 72.8 percent earning that 
iuch in 1935 as against 66.0 percent in 1934. 
- In the North the percentage of males earning less than $16 per 
okie, the full-time minimum under the code, dropped from 29.0 in 
‘HMay 1933 to 17.0 in August 1934. In the latter period, an important 
concentration took place at the code level, 10.7 percent earning exactly 
.< ol® in August 1934, as compared with only 0.3 percent in May 1933. 
ath The relative number earning over $16 increased only slightly between 
il the two periods. As a result of the decreases in each of the classes 
oa under $16 and the shifting of workers to higher wage classes, 87.9 per- 
cent earned $16 or more per week in August 1935, whereas 83.0 per- 
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cent in August 1934 and 71.0 percent in May 1933 r 
amount or more. 

The minimum full-time weekly earnings for male wor! 
South under the code were $14. The percentage earnin 
that figure per week declined from 47.7 in May 1933 to 28 ¢ 


ec ths 


's in tl 


USS tha 











Aug 

1934. This sharp decrease was largely the result of reductions in th 
relative number of workers in the wage classes of $4 and \indoy ¢ 
and $8 and under $12. There was also a decided concentration , 
employees at the code level, 15.1 percent being paid exactly g)4 

1934, as compared with only 0.4 percent in 1933. The relative ny 
ber of workers receiving over $14 per week did not increase mat, rial 


between May 1933 and August 1934. Whereas a slightly hich 
percentage earned $14 or more in August 1935 than in 1934, a decided] 
varied trend obtained in 1935. 

With a $14 code minimum full-time weekly rate also for females} 
the North, the percentage earning less than that amount decling 
sharply, from 78.4 in May 1933 to 32.0 in August 1934. At the san 
time, the percentage receiving exactly $14 increased decidedly 
21.2 percent earning that amount in 1934, as compared with onk 
0.3 in 1933. An important concentration also occurred in the oy; 
$14 and under $16 class, 25.7 percent being found here in Aug) 


mm 


1934, as compared with 9.8 percent in May 1933. Likewise, tly 
percentage receiving $16 and under $20 increased from 7.0 in 1933 
15.7 in 1934. The relative number earning $20 and over rose onh 
slightly between the two periods. The percentage paid $14 or ova 
further increased from 68.0 in August 1934 to 72.0 in August 193; 
having been only 21.6 in May 1933. The greatest shift of worker 
between August 1934 and 1935 was from the $14 and under $16 clas 
to the $16 and under $20 class. 
























Table 11.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Earn. 
ings, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods 







May 1933 





August 1934 August 





io eX, anc TOC KLYV Cf i ZS se ‘ : . | “3 
Region, sex, and weekly earnings | Simple |Cumula-| Simple |Cumula-| Simple Cu 
percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- | percent- 
| age centage age centage age 












United Stotes 






All employees, earning— 





Cf re eee ee 1.9 19 1.4 1.4 1.2 
$4 and under $8._._________- 6.4 8.3 | 2.6 4.0 | 2.4 
Se amd meer GIs. ...-.6.65.~~-- ‘ 17.5 25. 8 6.7 10.7 | 4.9 
$12 and under $16. .........-.-.-- 20.0 | 45.8 23. 3 34.0 | 18.7 
$16 and under $20__._.____- 16.3 | 62.1 | 26. 8 60. 8 27.5 
$20 and under $24_____- 12.8 74.9 | 14.8 75. 6 16.7 
$24 and under $28... 8.4 83.3 | 8.9 84.5 10. 2 
$28 and under $32_..______- 5.8 89.1 | 4.5 89.0 5.7 
$32 and under $36_______- , eee 4.2 | 93.3 | 4.6 93. 6 | 4.7 
$36 and under $40............_..____. 2.3 95. 6 2.1 | 95.7 2.5 
$40 and under $44__.__...-_____.....- 2.2} 97.8 1.7| 97.4] 2.1 
$44 and under $48__..........._.______ 9 98. 7 1.1 | 98.5 | 1.3 
See Ge iva tasesn dk ac eb bi Jee hcte 1.3 | 100. 0 15 100. 0 | 2.1 

eR ccntncinhecalibiuiiansinibondisicess | | ore __ | | | 100. 0 
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rable 11.—Percentage Distribution of Employees According to Weekly Earn- 
ie ings, by Region and Sex, in 3 Pay-Roll Periods—Continued 






May 1953 August 1934 August 1935 














sex, and weekly earnings - ‘ . . * ; 
ex, 8 . Simple | Cumula-| Simple | Cumula-| Simple | Cumula- 








We percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- | percent- | tive per- 
‘SU age centage age centage age | centage 

































is In th 
nde \ North 
° \foles eal ng 
ATION « me nder $4 ; 1.2 1.2 | 1.2 1.2 0.9 0.9 
, ¢4 and under $8 - - , 3.8 5.0 | 2% 3.3 1.5 2. 4 
‘ — op £19 4 ¢ : 2 « > 9 9 x 9 
¢ {| under $12 8.6 13. 6 3.9 7.2 2.8 5. 2 
a $12 ind under $16 . ; , 15. 4 29.0 9.38 17.0 6.9 12.1 
C nu $16 : ; 3 29. 3 10.7 27.7 6.9 19. 0 
a Over $16 and under $20 scala : 19. 6 48.9 20. 6 418.3 22. 1 41.1 
ic ral ¢9) and under $24. - 16.9 65.8 19. 4 67.7 21.0 62. 1 
hi; $24 and under $28 - ween iia 77.0 11.3 79.0 13.2 75.3 
oh 998 and under $32 , &.0 85.0 6.0 85.0 7.6 82.9 
‘ry $32 and under $36 5.8 90.8 6.1 91.1 6.1 89. 0 
cide (l| $36 and under $40 amen 3.9 94.0 2.9 94.0 3.4 92. 4 
$40 and under $44 2.9 96. 9 2.3 96. 3 2.9 95. 3 
$44 and under $48 1.3 98, 2 1.6 97.9 1.8 97. 1 
lec ; $48 and over- - -- 1.8 100. 0 2. 1 100. 0 2.9 100. 0 
Lats 7 - _ 
1: Tota! ; : . : Re Ort 100. 0 oa 100. 0 
CCN ey = = - 
emales earning 
’ Same Under $4 ; Jabdes 3.5 3.5 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.0 
2 a *4 and under $8_. 9.7 13. 2 3.3 4.9 4.7 6.7 
lded}y $8 and under $12____- PI. 1.9 55. 1 13.5 18. 4 9.5 16. 2 
ly $12 and under $14... - 23.3 78. 4 13. 6 32.0 11.8 28. 0 
(7 , ¢ - ~ ‘ ‘ em ¢ ~ 
ily Si4 3 13. 4 21.2 | 53. 2 17.3 45 3 
, Over $14 and under $16__- Pa 9.8 88.5 25.7 78.9 19.9 65. 2 
© Ove $16 and under $20 7.0 95.5 15.7 94. 6 25. 4 90 6 
Ano $20 and under $24 2. § 98. 0 2.5 97.1 6. 6 97.2 
MAUS] $24 and under $28 1.0 99.0 | 1.5 98. 6 1.5 98. 7 
. ROR « fer $32 5 99. 5 , 99. 2 5 00 9 
e 4 $28 ind under $32 5 | 99. 5 .6 9. 2 5 99. 2 
I] $32 and under $36 ‘we - a 99.7 5 99.7 .6 99. 8 
029; $36 and under $40 : a 99.7 = 99.8 i a9. 8 
YUU Y $40 and under $44 jas 2 99.9 + 99. 9 7 99.9 
; $44 and under $48 . ; : ae 92.9 99.9 —- 99. 9 
UII $48 and over_____- ' ii 100. 0 1 100. 0 1 100. 0 
I Ove mn 4 | ‘ LM 
l Total. = jal ‘ . 100. 0 : 100. 0 > 100. 0 
1{ -- 
1,) 





South 





Males earning 












TY Under $4___-_. . “ ‘ ; 2.4 2.4 > 1 2.1 1.0 1.0 
, ole $4 and under $8 -__- 15. 0 17.4 4.8 6.9 1.4 2.4 
ass $8 and under $12 : 20.8 38. 2 6.6 13. 5 10.3 12.7 

$12 and under $14__- : a 9.5 47.7 15. 1 28. 6 12.4 25. 1 
| a pe .4 48. 1 15. 1 43.7 3.7 38.8 
Over $14 and under $16. — 10.7 | 58.8 14. 1 57.8 16. 5 55.3 

- $16 and under $20. - 13.8 72.6 17.3 75. 1 21. 1 76.4 

roe $20 and under $24 9. 1 81.7 8.5 83.6 6.7 83. 1 

$24 and under $28 7.5 89. 2 8.2 91.8 8. 1 91.2 
$28 and under $32. 4.0 93. 2 2.1 93.9 2.9 94, | 
$32 and under $36 3.2 96. 4 | 2.9 96. 8 2.6 96. 7 
$36 and under $40-- 8 97.2 | 1. 98. 1 1.4 98. 1 
$40 and under $44 : 2.0 99. 2 | 1.1 99, 2 1.0 99. 1 
$44 and under $48 : . Jaedak 99. 2 5 99. 7 7 99.8 
$48 and over____- ; d 8 109. 0 a 100. 0 2 100. 0 

pt a . wade 100. 0 100. 0 __ = | 

Females earning ' 

aa . dacenamenes’ 7.4 | 7.4 6.3 6.3 5. 5.4 
$4 and under $8_.._........ pape 34. 1 41.5 | 7.0 13.3 13. 2 18. 6 
$8 and under $12... ...........-.. 34. 1 75.6 | 37.5 50. 8 17.8 36. 4 
> ee : ; hem = = — 75. 6 9.4 60. 2 16. 3 52.7 
Over $12 and under $16 17.0 92. 6 32. 0 92. 2 38.8 91.5 
$16 and under $20_____. a 7.4 | 100.0 | 7.0 99. 2 8.5 100. 0 
$20 and under $24.________- soins eliainenidiiesneehiaun i RE ieee ee 









Total__. Pum En AR Ae. ‘ OE ly a Seber 100.6 }...... coed 8S Oe 
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Female employees in the South had the lowest minimum 


i~time 
weekly rate under the code, namely $12. Between May and 
August 1934, the percentage earning less than this minimum ... lined 
from 75.6 to 50.8. In 1934, there were 9.4 percent receiving actly 


$12, whereas in 1933 no workers were found in that particu, 
During the same period, there was also a decided rise in the per ntage 
earning over $12 and under $16—from 17.0 in May 1933 to 329 in 
August 1934. There was, however, only a slight rise in the r, lative 
number paid $16 and over between the two periods. The princ ipal 
changes from August 1934 to 1935 were a sharp decline in the y age 
class $8 and under $12 (from 37.5 to 17.8 percent) and an import 
increase in the $12 and under $16 class (from 41.4 to 55.1 percent 


Class. 


ant 


Changes by Occupational Classes 
Table 12 presents the average weekly earnings by individual] occ). 
pations and occupational groupings. 


Table 12.—Average Weekly Earnings by Region, Sex, and Occupational Class 
in 3 Pay-Roll Periods 





. 
| Average weekly earnings Percent of char 
| 


Region, sex, and occupational class | May | August) Ma, 
May | August| August | 1933 to | 1934 to | 1933} 


1933 | 1934 1935 | August| August! August 


| |} 1934 1935 1935 














North 

Males: 
Compositors, hand and machine. -. oe .| $28.42 | $30.42 | $32.28 | +7.0 +6. 1 
et a ana Eh, Sp . * | 31.48 | 32.05 33. 98 +1.8 +6. 0 
PE bdétasecbeceac Ep NP Tae 29.38 | 29.98 | 32.38 +2.0; +8.0 
ee Sa 17.92 | 18.69 | 20.25; +43) +8.3 
Pressmen and feeders_-_..._.___- cise . 22.98 | 23.82 | 24.76 | +3.7 | +3.9 
Machine adjusters and repairmen___.______- -| 30.96 | 29.22) 31.15) —5.6| +6.6 
Ft aie il cl RCS Bem. lll 20.31 | 21.32/ 21.70| +5.0 | +1.8 
le SPS” Fe Ee ee a eee 15.84 | 17.14] 18.65 +8.2] +8.8 
Automatic gluing- and folding: -machine operators 24.40 | 24.01 25. 63 —1.6 +6. 7 
Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders.__| 17. 22 16. 99 17. 60 —1.3 +3. 6 +2 
Machine helpers. ..................- -------| 16.17 | 16.18] 17.89 +.1 | +10.6 +10. ¢ 
Bundlers and packers... _..- saunaiae -| 16.24 | 17.83 | 19.38 | +9.8] +48.7 +19 
Laborers (loaders, unloaders, etc.)-...-..-..-.....| 16.10 | 17.09] 17.72} +61] 43.7 10. 1 
Machine feeders...............__._- escccnncoened, B16} 20:06 1 17.98 1 +11.8) +232 14.3 
Truck drivers_..........- a ‘a a aR, | 22.54 | 22.87] 24.30) +1.5 +6.3 7.8 
Die makers’ helpers............._____. a | 15.98 | 18.47] 21.68 | +15.6 | +17.4 35 
Pressmen’s helpers -__...._.___- ----| 19.52 | 20.51 | 22.66] +5.1 | +10.5 | lf 
Supervisory employees, office and Plant ---------| 35.91 | 38.20] 39.32) +6.4 +2.9 | 9 
Clerical employees, office and plant._..._______ 23. 30 23. 7 24. 88 +1.9 +4.8 6 
Miscellaneous direct workers, skilled. _._._____ |} 27.77 | 27.19 | 28.00} —2.1] +3.0| : 
Miscellaneous direct workers, semiskilled --«-| 13.4 16. 57 17.61 | +22.8 +6.3 | 3 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, skilled__-___- -| 35.81 37.77 41. 57 +5.5 | +10.1 | +16 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, semiskilled______ | 20.45 | 19.99 | 22.84) —2.2) +14.3/| +1 
Miscellaneous indirect workers, unskilled __.___. | 16.96 | 17.87) 19.83) +5.4/ 411.0) +1 
Power and maintenance workers, skilled_.______- | 30.71 | 30.24] 3202] -1.5] +65.9 
Power and maintenance workers, semiskilled___. 22. 04 21.14 | 21.65 —4,1 +2.4 | - 
Service workers, miscellaneous. __.........__. ; 18.56 | 18.36; 19.36 | —1.1] +65.4 | 

Females: 
RE oe SE, CO i ol ee 11. 23 13. 59 14.53 | +21.0 +6.9 | +29 
NE ns 0d TE Ce ae 11.11 13. 87 13.81 | +24.8 —.4) +24.3 
Automatic gluing- and folding-machine feeders.__| 10. 92 13. 86 14.87 | +26.9 7.3 | +36 
Stitcher operators............_____ eiictanéecedh, ae 13. 57 14.63 | +19.7 +7.8 | +29. 0 
Rea 10.70 | 12.94) 13.79 | +209} 46.6) +28.: 
Bundlers and packers............_____ acide willl --| 10.86 | 14.13 | 15.04] +30.1] 46.4] +38.5 
Machine feeders......................-.....-.....| 11.75 | 12.93 | 14.53 | +10.0] +124] +23 
Gluers, folders, etc., hand.............__..._____. 10.69 | 13.62 | 13.80 | +27.4/ +1.3|) +2 
Clerical employees, ‘office and NS i Uaidicdeace 18.96 | 19.40; 20.10; +2.3| +3.6 +6. | 
Miscellaneous other employees !_.......___._____. | 14.61 17.17 | 16.938 | +17.5 | —1.4] +15.' 














1 Includes mostly indirect workers. 
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table 12.—Average Weekly Earnings, by Region, Sex, and Occupational Class, 
in 3 Pay-Roll Periods—Continued 





Average weekly earnings | Percent of change 





| | - ot 


Region, sex, and occupational class May | August) May 
May | August! August} 1933 to | 1934 to | 1933 to 
1933 1934 | 1935 | August) August) August 
| 
| 
$29. 85 


1934 | 1935 | 1935 
PrOTNOR. an 2d0+-«s- . " ; a 23. 3 23.68 | 22.92 

Pressfeeders binlsdhd ecaduaia ' 15.65 | 15. 64 
Strippers-.--------- cece ecces=- ecececcecescese .05 | 12.61 13. 56 
Machine helpers ; 12.59 | 13.34 
Bundlers and packers. ---- -- er . 8: 13. 07 14. 35 | 

Miscellaneous direct employees_ me BEGET HR Fes . 19. 40 20. 09 
Miscellaneous indirect employees. _ : : | 17.53 19. 82 | 
males: 
. Miscellaneous machine operators. - nae =< .63 | 10.31 11. 35 | 
Miscellaneous machine feeders - - ----___- biden : 10. 34 12. 88 | 

Miscellaneous direct employees | 7.64] 9.49) 10.19 

Miscellaneous indirect employees_._.....____-- .59 | 12.29] 11.33 





gles: ‘ . 4 
Compositors, hand and machine, and die makers__| $26. | &. 68 
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—-Oawooured @® 
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Between May 1933 and August 1934, the average earnings per week 
increased in 19 and decreased in 8 of the 27 occupational classes 
shown for males in the North. The gains ranged from 1 cent for 
machine helpers to $3.08 or 22.8 percent for semiskilled miscellaneous 
direct workers. The reductions, on the other hand, varied from 
20 cents or 1.1 percent for miscellaneous service workers to $1.74 or 
5.6 percent for machine adjusters and repairmen. Most of these 
decreases were for skilled or semiskilled occupational classes, but the 
average weekly earnings in each case were well above the highest 
minimum full-time weekly rate ($16) provided under the code. The 
average earnings per week in all of the occupational classes were 
higher in August 1935 than in August 1934. Cutter feeders had the 
smallest relative increase, 1.8 percent, and machine feeders the 
smallest absolute increase, 38 cents, while die makers’ helpers had the 
highest relative increase, 17.4 percent, and skilled miscellaneous indi- 
rect workers the greatest absolute gain, $3.80. Whereas in May 1933, 
the range in average weekly earnings was from $13.49 for semiskilled 
miscellaneous direct workers to $35.91 for office and plant supervisory 
employees, in August 1935 it was from $17.32 for machine feeders to 
$41.57 for skilled miscellaneous indirect workers. 

In all of the eight occupational classes shown for male workers in 
the South, the average weekly earnings were higher in August 1934 
than in May 1933. Miscellaneous indirect employees had the small- 
est absolute gain, 46 cents, and pressmen the smallest relative gain, 
2 percent, while strippers had the largest absolute and relative in- 
creases, $2.56 or 25.5 percent. The increases were greatest in the 
lower-paid occupational classes, such as strippers, machine helpers, 
and bundlers and packers. Between August 1934 and 1935, 
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the average earnings per week advanced in six of the eighi oe, 
tional classes, the smallest increase, 69 cents or 3.6 percent. }\ 
for miscellaneous direct employees, and the largest, $2.29 6, j 
percent, for miscellaneous indirect employees. During 
period, the average of press feeders declined 1 cent and that 
men 76 cents or 3.2 percent. In August 1935 the average wee, 
earnings varied from $13.34 for machine helpers to $29.85 for hon 


val 
aly 


same 


| TRS. 


and machine compositors and die makers, as compared with « ra; 
from $10.05 for strippers to $26.30 for hand and machine composit 
and die makers in May 1933. 

The average weekly earnings increased between May 1933 and 
August 1934 in all of the 10 occupational classes presented for fema)|, 
workers in the North. The smallest gain, 44 cents or 2.3 percent. 
was for office and plant clerical employees, the group with the highes 
average, and the greatest, $3.27 or 30.1 percent, was for bundlers 
and packers, one of the low-paid occupations. Increases ranging 
from 1.3 to 12.4 percent took place in 8 of the 10 occupational! classes 
between August 1934 and 1935. The smallest gain, or 18 cents, was 
for hand gluers and folders, and the largest, or $1.60, for machin 
feeders. During this same period, the average of strippers droppe 
6 cents and that of miscellaneous other employees declined 24 cent; 
or 1.4 percent. In May 1933, the range was from $10.69 for hand 
gluers and folders to $18.96 for office and plant clerical employees, 
but in August 1935 the range was from $13.79 for machine helpers 
to $20.10 for office and plant clerical employees. ep 

From May 1933 to August 1934, the trend in the average weck\\ Na 
earnings of the four occupational classes of female workers in thi il 
South varied decidedly. Thus, while the average of the miscellane- inf 
ous machine feeders remained unchanged and that of the miscella- 
neous machine operators declined slightly, the earnings of the mis- Th 
cellaneous direct employees increased $1.85 or 24.2 percent and tiiose 
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all 


of the miscellaneous indirect employees advanced $3.70 or 43.1 s 
percent. Between August 1934 and 1935,the averages of three 

occupational classes increased while that of the fourth class declined > 
The miscellaneous machine feeders showed the greatest gain, namel) ° 


$2.54 or 24.6 percent. In May 1933, the range was from $7.64 for - 
miscellaneous direct employees to $10.63 for miscellaneous machine : 
operators, but in August 1935 it was from $10.19 for the forme: se 
occupational class to $12.88 for miscellaneous machine feeders. * 

In three of the five identical occupations of males for which regiona! 
comparisons are possible, the percentages of increase in the average 
weekly earnings between May 1933 and August 1935 were greater 
in the South than in the North. This tended to reduce the differen- 
tials in favor of the North from $5.79 to $5.09 for strippers, from 
$5.52 to $4.55 for machine helpers, and from $5.42 to $5.03 for bun- 
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ls and packers. In the case of pressmen, the South showed a 
Jative decrease as compared with a relative increase in the North, 
pus causing an advance in the differential from $6.17 to $9.46. <A 
in the differential for pressfeeders also took place, from $3.08 to 
1, which was due to a larger relative increase in the North than 
the South. 

In every one of the six identical occupations in the North for which 
pmparisons are possible by sex, the percentage gains in average 
mings per week between May 1933 and August 1935 were much 
water for females than for males, thereby causing a reduction in 
je wage differential in five of the occupations, namely, pressfeeders 
vom $6.69 to $5.72), automatic gluing-and folding-machine feeders 
from $6.30 to $2.73), machine helpers (from $5.47 to $4.10), bundlers 
nd packers (from $5.38 to $4.34), and machine feeders (from $3.40 to 
279). In the case of strippers, however, the differential rose from 
173 to $4.84. 


arnings and Hours in Blooming, Rail, Structural, 
Plate, and Billet Mills, Iron and Steel Industry, 1933 
and 1935 ' 


FYYOLLING-MILL employees obtained substantial increases in 


average weekly earnings between 1933 and 1935. Data ob- 
ained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in three of the five rolling-mill 
lepartments of the iron and steel industry indicate that between 
March 1933 and March 1935 such earnings rose 170 percent in rail 
mills, 162 percent in plate mills, and 114 percent in blooming mills. 
Information was not obtained for 1933 for the two remaining depart- 
ments, but it is likely that pronounced gains occurred there also. 
These increases may be attributed to improved operating schedules 
und higher wage rates due to better business conditions, as well as to 
the influence of the iron and steel code. 

In March 1935, the average weekly earnings’ in blooming mills 
amounted to $23.69, in rail mills to $22.88, in structural mills to 
$19.30, in plate mills to $18.04, and in billev mills to $17.68. 

Prepared by Edward K. Frazier, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
? The data in this article do not include office employees. As the genera] duties of these workers in the 
several departments covered are essentially the same, they will not be treated by individual departments 
but for the industry asa whole. Figures relating to this group of employees will be taken up in a later issue 


of this publication. 
Since office workers have been excluded, all figures in this article relate to male employees. 


68869—36——_10 
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Scope of Survey * 


THE above facts are based on a recent survey made by 
of Labor Statistics of wages, hours, and working condit; 
iron and steel industry, which covered the first half of M.re}) 
The survey included the workers in 21 departments, as w: 
employees, giving a total coverage of slightly over 90,00 
The four basic departments, namely, blast furnaces, Bess, 
verters, open-hearth furnaces, and electric furnaces, with 2°. 
earners, were discussed in an article in the hor 1936 issue of th 
Monthly Labor Review. The five departments here treated ey, 
15,854 workers. The remaining departments, as well as off 
employees and the industry as a whole, will be considered in s)) 
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The coverage for each of the five departments in the 1935 Survey por 
» Ad 
with similar information for 1933 where available, is shown in table jm ' 


In the case of blooming, rail, and plate mills, the sainber of e mala 
scheduled in 1935 was greater than in 1933. In each departmey 
however, the sample for both years was selected to yield a represey 
tative picture. 








Table 1. —Coverage « of 1933 and 1935 naahencage for 5 demmared Mill Departmen 








| 
Num-| Num-} ; 








ae ef Num- | Nu N 

Department and year | berof| berof| age Department and year ber of | ber of ™ 
| plants | States | earners plants | States “# nd 
bs PP Aiea SE GE HS | nd 
Blooming mills: Structural mills: 1935___- 6 ’ » - 
wo een nennen-------- 32 | 9 4,528 || Plate mills: — 
BIB ocnrncneseses-coe- | @ 10 6, 125 a TR 17 . 
Rail mills: | Weis bike ' 18 9 s - 
ES 6 6 1,648 || Billet mills: 1935. we. 7 =... 
ES ae ae 7 7 2, 185 | | ~ 
my ‘ Resike ~~ eae = : ant 
ant 
° . ° ° e P ant 
The averages and frequency distributions in this article are, joa 


heretofore, given on a district basis only in those departments in oan 
which this could be done without revealing the identity of an indq>o~ 
vidual plant.‘ 0 an 

Blooming Mills 






Average Hourly Earnings 


HIGHER wage rates coupled with greater continuity of operations 
lifted the average hourly earnings in blooming mills from 48.8 cents 
in 1933 to 66.6 cents in 1935. This increase of 36.5 percent affected 
the entire wage structure, as may be seen from table 2, showing thi 





’The methods used in the collection of the 1935 data were described in the April 1936 issue 
Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1027-1029). 





4 For information as to the extent of each of the 4 geographical districts used, as well as their rela iy 
to the 21 code regions, see footnotes 7 and 8, pp. 1029 and 1030, April 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 
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jribution of employees according to average earnings per hour. 
, 1933, slightly over one-third of the workers received under 40 
nts per hour, whereas in 1935 less than 3 percent earned under 
t amount. From these figures it is plainly evident that the 
nimum wage rates established by the code* were of material 
efit to the low-paid employees.® Another third of the workers in 
33 earned 40 and under 50 cents, as compared with 18 percent in 
~; Thus, in the former year two-thirds of the employees were 
.id less than 50 cents, whereas in the latter year only 20 percent 
med less than that amount. This left slightly less than one-third 
tthe workers receiving 50 cents and over per hour in 1933, as 
~inst 80 percent in 1935. Since four-fifths of the wage earners in 
935 were paid 50 cents and over per hour, it is of interest to examine 
ore closely this part of the distribution. In 1935, 43 percent of 
eabove employees earned 50 and under 60 cents, 32 percent earned 
}and under 75 cents, and 25 percent earned 75 cents and over; 
hereas, in 1933, the percentages were, respectively, 54, 27, and 19. 
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Dreseni/ able 2.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Blooming Mills According to Average 


1933 1935 


rtment 


| Cumula- Cumula- 








Average hourly earnings Number | Simple | tive Number | Simple tiv 
. of wage | percent- percent- of wage | percent- nent 
| earners | age age earners age age 
earner jand under 20.0 cents 1 26 | 0.6 0.6 
(and under 22.5 cents 15 | «3 | : |, ore ie 
jand under 25.0 cents 24 | 5 | 1.4 | i | (2) (2) 
’ and under 27.5 cents 28 | 6 2.0 | es _| (2) 
5and under 30.0 cents 97 | 2.1 4.1 ll 0.2 | 0.2 
P and under 32.6 cents 155 3.4 | 7.5 | 8 1 3 
5and under 35.0 cents 328 7.2 | 14.7 | 39 | .6 9 
and under 37.5 cents ‘ 184 4.1 | 18.8 | 42 et 1.6 
5and under 40.0 cents 710 15.8 | 34. 6 35 6 | 2.2 
(and under 42.5 cents 478 10.6 | 45. 2 | 204 3.3 5.5 
jand under 45.0 cents 403 | 8.9 | 54.1 157 | 2.6 | 8.1 
ind under 47.5 cents . 435 9.6 63.7 | 251 | 4.1 | 12,2 
jand under 50.0 cents 207 4.6 | 68. 3 491 8.0 20. 2 
re, 4 ).0 and under 55.0 cents 471 10. 4 | 78. 7 792 12.9 33. 1 
(and under 60.0 cents 301 6.6 85. 3 | 1, 316 21.6 | v4.7 
1tS ID.) and under 65.0 cents 145 3.2 88.5 | 625 10. 2 | 64.9 
— (and under 70.0 cents 132 2.9 91.4 | 569 | 9.3 | 74. 2 
indi ).0 and under 75.0 cents 109 2.4 93.8 384 6.3 | 80. 5 
5.) and under 80.0 cents 66 1.5 95. 3 227 | 3.7 | 84.2 
).0 and under 85.0 cents__.-. 48 1.1 | 96. 4 | 157 | 2.6 | 86. 8 
p.) and under 90.0 cents 41 .9 97.3 | 125 | 2.0 88. 8 
).) and under 100.0 cents 40 9 98.2 | 186 | 3.0 91.8 
0 and under 110.0 cents 30 .7 98.9 | 153 | 2.5 94.3 
1.0 and under 120.0 cents ; 19 4 99. 3 | 115 1.9 96. 2 
2.) and under 130.0 cents : 18 4 99.7 | 69 | Ba 97.3 
p).0 and under 140.0 cents 9 7 99.9 | 50 | 8 | 98. 1 
0 and under 150.0 cents 6 ft 100.0 | 23 4] 98. 5 
tions? and under 160.0 cents = See | 100. 0 | 23 4) 98. 9 
. 0 and under 170.0 cents wh 2 | (2) 100.0 | 12 % B 99. 1 
centsimm-0 and under 180.0 cents a: eer 100. 0 0 ef 99. 2 
; 0 cents and over -_. , : 1 | (2) 100. 0 51 8 100. 0 
seted ae a ene | : ce AE she 
cu ee tGtit~tj—i 28 wee! | 6a 100. 0 
r the SUTURES UnnnIEEIEEPUEEERTINUEEEUT EERE EEEEEEEEEEEEeEe 
‘Includes 2 employees earning under 15 cents. 
of the ‘ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


‘The minimum wage rates established for common labor in each district are shown in footnote 8, p. 1030, 
the April 1936 Monthly Labor Review. 

‘ Nearly 46 percent of the workers in this department earning less than 40 cents per hour in 1933 were 
bund in two occupations, namely common laborers and miscellaneous labor. In 1935, with the code in 
lect, only 2.2 percent were paid under that amount, even though this survey included 866 workers in the 
¥0 occupations as against 909 in 1933. 
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Geographically, three wage levels existed in bloom 
1933, the lowest average being 38.0 cents in the East, 
the next highest 45.5 cents in the Southern district, and | 
in the Pittsburgh (50.7 cents) and the Great Lakes and \ 
(50.6 cents) districts.’ In 1935, three levels also appeare. 
there was a shift in the districts affected by each one. he diffs 
ential between the Eastern and Southern districts had disappey, 
and the average for both was 63.0 cents. On the other and, 4] 
Great Lakes and Middle West district showed an average of ¢ 
cents, as compared with 65.9 cents in the Pittsburgh district. [), 
between the 2 years the greatest absolute (25 cents) as well » Dercen fim pit er 
age (67) gain in average hourly earnings went to Eastern workers, yy — 
the least, 15 cents, or 30 percent, to employees in the Pittsburg} qi 3: 
trict. In the two remaining districts, the absolute increases woh Over 
close to 18 cents, and the percentage gain was 37 in the Great Lak tule 
and Middle West district and 39 in the Southern district. pbs 

In 1935, according to table 3, the average earnings per hour )MMR ton 
occupation and occupational groups, for all districts combined, range 
from 44.4 cents for common laborers to $1.608 for rollers. The diffe Com 
ential between these two figures is $1.164, as compared with 6) 4 cnr 
cents in 1933. The wider gap in 1935 was the result of an incregdh othe 
of 29 percent in the average hourly earnings of common laborers, ; 
against one of 68 percent for rollers. The entire increase in the forn¢ 
occupation, which is paid on a time basis, represents advances in bas 
wage rates, while the higher earnings of the latter occupation are ; 
in part to greater production. In all instances but one, the avers 
hourly earnings of the skilled mill workers show greater percentay 
of rain than those of either semiskilled or unskilled workers.’ Like 
wise, the earnings of semiskilled workers generally show greater pe 
centages of increase than those of unskilled workers. | 
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Hi 
7 In 1931, the Eastern and Southern districts averaged, respectively, 58.2 and 61.7 cents. In 1%: H 
ever, the average in the Eastern district was 61.3 cents, as against 55.4 cents in the Southern district B 

8 For list of occupations for which no departmental averages will be presented, see footnote 
of the April 1936 Monthly Labor Review. C 


®° The skilled occupations are pit cranemen, heaters, electric-roll engineers, steam-roll engineers, roller ; 
manipulators, and shearmen; the semiskilled occupations are heaters’ helpers, bottom makers, 5 } 
and transfer-table operators; and the unskilled occupations are bottom makers’ helpers, cover operator I 
\ 


buggy operators, shearmen’s helpers, chippers and grinders, common laborers, and miscellan¢ 
Plant clerical and supervisory workers, as well as other direct and indirect laber, have not bee: 
as to skill. 
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Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Blooming Mills, by 
Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 


OF LABOR 


Table 3, -Average 








Total, all districts | Eastern district Pittsburgh district 
| 
1933 1935 | 1933 | 1935 1933 1935 
. 
Occupation | | 
, Num-| Aver-| Num-| Aver-|/Num-| Aver-|Num-| Aver-| Num-| Aver-| Num-| Aver- 
ber age ber age ber age ber age ber age ber age 
of hour-| of |hour-| of | hour-| of | hour-| of |hour-| of | hour- 
wage| ly | wage| ly | wage; ly |wage| ly |wage| ly | wage! ly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn-| earn- earn-| earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings 
ranemel 186) $0. 571 225 | $0. 873 24 $0. 347 38 $0. 773 71/$0. 620 73} $0. 854 
5 —— 157 792 150; 1. 218 18; .525 20; 1.023 61| .864 54) 1. 228 
“oaters’ helpers... 30! . 658 84) .920) (1) (‘) 26| .857) (!) | (1) 24) .705 
Bottom makers. - .- 119} .581/ 113) .829 11} .368 12} .714 58} . 640 41| .890 
nottom makers’ helpers 106 449 121} .652) 14) .318) (4) (1) | 32) . 526 40' . 684 
Gas makers. - acti 53, . 440 84) . 566! 5| . 305 47| .521 26| . 486 26, .590 
Cover operators 72 361 99; .489| (2) (2) (1) @) | 21; .370 36 489 
Buggy operators - - _ 63 403 46; .558) (') @) | @) (1) 40; .407 17; . 534 
Roll engineers, electric - - 29| . 531 38| .778) (?) (2) | (2) (?) () | @) 10; . 790 
Roll engineers, steam -. 45 700 36| 1.219) () (') (?) (?) 22; . 767 17; 1. 253 
Rollers 5; 71 960 87) 1. 608 9} .692 16) 1.429 27) 1.100 25| 1. 670 
Manipulators - - . 69| . 685 91\ 1.084 .488} 16) .935 29; . 828 25| 1.179 
fransfer-table operators 51) .439 104) . 604) (') (') 11! .647 25; .533 39| .663 
Shearmen ae 81| .532) 105) .802 8} .404 22| .727| 35) .568 33| .815 
Shearmen’s helpers 71 397 93| .626 14) .325 5| .672 24; .450 27; +. 660 
Chippers and grinders 402 452) 1,232) .579 25| .334 89 .475 75| .458 466 573 
Common laborers 371 343 370| .444 17; . 201 63) .414| 169! .358) 111 466 
Miscellaneous labor 3 538 . 385 496, .520 38; .325 62| .512 273; .392 255 520 
Clerical, plant 250! .451| 380) .628 18} . 467 39| .669| 117| .484) 141) .618 
supervisory, plant. 175) .639} 181) .823) () (1) 34) .705 70| .637 78| .854 
Other direct labor 4 204, .415 312) .609 15} .322 53) . 604! 69| .436 73 619 
Other indirect labor 4 214, .440 308; .610 21; .394 33| .513 f4| .464 120 610 
Great ee West Southern district 
1933 1935 1933 1935 
Oecupation 
Number > erage | Number Average | Number Average Number Average 
+ ourly | “ hourly : | hourly | ~ hourly 
of wage | earn. | of wage earn- | of wage | earn- of wage | earn- 
earners | ings | earners | ings | earners | ings | earners | ings 
| | | } 
Pit cranemen._.- =e 71| $0. 584 88} $0. 927 20) $0. 586) 26| $0. 879 
Heaters ‘ ‘ ‘ 65| 782) 61 1. 247 13 . 838) 15 1. 304 
Heaters’ helpers. -..--..-..-- 15 . 774 21| 1. 151 oe a 13 1. 005 
Bottom makers a 41 . 537| 5o} 813} ) |) 10 . 823 
Bottom makers’ helpers-.---- 40 . 480 44 . 650 20 . 388 30 . 638 
Gas makers 10 48) « | @ | @ | @ @: F @ 
Cover operators__- wail 41 . 327 42) . 469 10 - 41] 12) . 464 
Buggy operators. __-_-_.---- 19) . 402 18 5661} () | ( | @ 
Roll engineers, electric_-----| 19 . 542) 24 . 786 (1) | (1) (‘) (1) 
toll engineers, steam. ._.._-_| 14| . 750 10 1. 348 (1) | (1) (*) | () 
eR A 28| . 946) 36 1.615 7| . 972 10 1. 684 
Manipulators.............--| 24 . 625) 38 | 1. 072) 8) . 705) 12 1. 119 
Transfer-table operators-._-- 15) . 415) 47 ae Act, ol © 1 & 
Aa ESS 32 . 539 38 | . Be eee 12) . 832 
Shearmen’s helpers. - --- a 27 . 425) 44) 611) (4) ae a ae ie 
Chippers and grinders. _.___| 93; | 502| 600| —_.615| 9) |. 245) 77| 430 
Common laborers.........--| 164) . 358 153} . 473) 21 - 25 43 . 348 
Miscellaneous labor *_ - - . -- 204 . 407) 135] . 552! 23 | . 285) 44 . 440 
CSIGRE, Same. 5. ........- 97) . 440) 155) . 641) 27) 393 | 45 . 585 
Supervisory, plant........_.| 85 . 702) 54 865 11| 514| 15 . m9 
Other direct labor 4_- 98 . 437) 153 . 625 22 . 342 33 . 519 
Other indirect labor 4. - 100 *. 459) 116 . 641| 29 406 39 . 586 








' Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 

? None reported. 

' This group includes laborers who were paid either at more or less than the common-labor rate of the 
plants in which they were found. It also includes other unskilled jobs not generally designated as common 
labor on plant pay rolls. 

‘This group consists of various occupations either on direct or indirect work in which there were not 
enough employees in any one occupation to warrant showing separate averages. 
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Weekly Hours 


THE average weekly hours of wage earners in this depar: 


“ary: Ent for 

all districts combined were 35.5 in 1935, as compared to 22.7 jy 1929 
. . U0, 

The latter figure represents approximately 43 percent of th. normal 
full-time weekly hours of those employed during the period COVered 


by that survey. The 1935 average, however, constitutes 89 percent 
of the average maximum of 40 hours permitted by the code and DOssi- 
bly 95 percent of the normal working time the average e: ployee 
could expect under the hours provisions of the code.'° 

From these figures it will be seen that the average hours per wee 
of employees were quite high in comparison with the week; hand 
allowed under the code. However, slightly over 11 percent of the 
employees worked a week of less than 3 days, or 24 hours, and almog 
10 percent more worked 24 and under 32 hours. Those who worked 
32 and under 40 hours amounted to 21 percent, which is approximately 
the same percentage that worked a week of under 32 hours. hp 
most frequent working time in this, as well as other departments, was 
40 hours, as 43.8 percent were employed exactly that length of time. 
Those having a week of over 40 hours amounted to 14.4 percent. 
most of whom worked exactly 48 hours. Many of the employees in 
the latter group were in the heating and the chipping and grinding 
crews, as well as among the clerical and supervisory employees. 

In 1935, the workers in the Eastern and Pittsburgh districts aver- 
aged approximately the same number of weekly hours, which were 
respectively 34.1 and 34.2. In 1933, however, employees in the East- 
ern district averaged 25.3 hours, as against 21.8 in the Pittsburgh 
district. The averages in the Great Lakes and Middle West and 
Southern districts in 1935 were somewhat alike, being 36.8 in the 
former as against 37.9 in the Jatter. There was considerable differ- 
ence in the working time of employees in these two districts in 1933, 
as Southern workers were afforded a week of 35.3 hours as against 
20.9 in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. 

Since the average weekly hours of all employees increased slightly 
over 56 percent between 1933 and 1935, it is interesting to see what 
effect this gain had on working time in the various occupations. 

In 1933, according to table 4, only 5 of 11 occupations averaged as 
much as 25 hours per week. Of these five occupations the only one 
that had as much as 31 hours of work was heaters’ helpers. The short- 
est working time was that of common laborers, who had an 
opportunity to work only 17.3 hours. The next longest was that of 
shearmen’s helpers, who worked 20.2 hours. Other occupations 
averaging less than 25 hours were shearmen, manipulators, bottom 
makers, and their helpers. Examination of the occupations shows 





© For hours permitted under the code, see footnote 13, p. 1035, of the April 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review 
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ihat the skilled workers on the whole had a longer workweek than the 
inskilled or semiskilled employees. 


Table 4.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Blooming Mills, by 


Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 


Total, all districts 1935 ! 


Great Lakes 
|and Middle | 
West dis- 

trict 


| 
| 
Fastern | Pittsburgh 


Southern 
district district 


district 
| 
Occupation 


N - Nun 
uM-| 4 ver-| Num- 


age | age | ber 
lweek-| °! |week-| of 
"| wage "| wage 
earn- earn- 
s ers 


Aver-| Aver- 
age 
week- 
ly 


hours hours 


~ | hours) 
| 


Pit cranemen | 26. 22! 2 | ‘ 34.7 m 34 
Heaters. . omen 9.3 | 
Heaters’ helpers. : 31. s4 
Bottom makers. 12.1] 113 
Bottom makers’ helpers. 23. 121 
Ges Wa acecceccce< ; 53 | | 84 
Cover operators... .---- 2 | | 
Buggy operators - - - -- 3) ¢ 46 
Roll engineers, electric...| ‘ 38 | ; 
Roll engineers, steam... 45 | 25. 36 
A ES 71 | 26.9) 87 
Manipulators -- * 69 | 23.1 | 91 
Transfer-table operators. | 61 | 104 
Shearmen 81 | 21.6; 105 
Shearmen’s helpers-..-- - 71 | 20.: 93 
Chippers and grinders....| 402 , 232 
Common laborers... .---- 371 .3 | 370 
Miscellaneous labor § - - 538 3) | 496 | 
Clerical, plant......-..- 259 380 | 36 
Supervisory, plant. - 175 ; 181 | 
Other direct labor ®___- 204 | ) 312 | 35 5 f 35.0 | 
Other indirect labor ¢_. 214 | | 308 I 36. 5 33 | 29.8 
| 


33. 
31. 
39. 
29. 





38. 

28. 

30. 

29. 

| 35. 

3: | 27. 

| 31. 

5 | 33.9 | 
| 31.6 
32. 5 


Mmwws CUQoaouncw-! 





he he al ah at Ohh 


44.9 | 








| No averages by districts are available for 1933. 
? Not a sufficient number reported to present average. 
} Averages not available. 
‘ None reported. 
5 See footnote 3, p. 1619. 
* See footnote 4, p. 1619. 


In 1935, there was little difference between the hours of labor avail- 
able for the different classes of workers. Thus, common laborers 
averaged only 4 hours less than rollers, 3 hours less than manipulators, 
and 2 hours less than steam-roll engineers. As in 1933, the pit crane- 
men, heaters, and heaters’ helpers had the longest workweek. This 
is only natural, as some of th’s crew must remain on duty when the 
mill is not operating, in order to see that a supply of rolling material is 
ready when the rolling crew arrives. Since the amount of this extra 
time varies with the continuity of operation, the Jess regular the op- 
eration of the mill the greater the differential in hours between these 
occupations and the rolling crew. 

The greatest increase in working time between 1933 and 1935 was 
79.2 percent for common laborers and the smallest was 16.6 percent 
for heaters’ helpers. Other occupations showing a gain of over 50 
percent were bottom makers and their helpers and shearmen and their 
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helpers. The increases among the rolling crew, as far as th, 
tion for both years is available, were 32 for steam-roll eng 
for rollers, and 47 for manipulators. 
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Weekly Earnings 


AVERAGE weekly earnings of blooming-mill workers amowyte, 0d 
$23.69 in 1935, as compared with $11.09 in 1933. This gain of g)9¢ 
or 114 percent, resulted from a 36-percent increase in average }yo) 
earnings and a 56-percent gain in average weekly hours. 

The distribution of employees according to weekly earnings reye,), 
that, for all districts combined, 11.6 percent earned under §|° Del 
week in 1935 and only 10.4 percent earned $36 and over. About 7 
percent of those who earned $12 were found in four occupations 
namely common Jaborers, miscellaneous labor, chippers, and © inders 
and clerical employees. Slightly over 60 percent of those who earne; 
$36 and over were in the occupations of pit cranemen, heaters, rollers 
manipulators and supervisory workers. The group earning $12 and 
under $18 formed 16.9 percent of the total. Thus, almost 30 percen 
of the employees were paid less than $18 during the week covered } 
this survey. The group earning $18 and under $24 included 32.4 per- 
cent of the employees. Furthermore, it will be noticed that 19° 
percent earned $24 and under $30, and 8.8 percent $30 and under $3 

Io all but the Southern district, the average weekly earnings jp 
1935 were more than double what they were in 1933, as they ros 
from $9.56 to $21.56 in the Eastern district, from $11.03 to $22.49 i: 
the Pittsburgh district, and from $10.55 to $25.44 in the Great Lakes 
and Middle West district. In the Southern district, they increased 
from $16.18 in 1933 to $24.04 in 1935, representing a gain of 48.4 
percent; this comparatively small advance was due to the relativel 
higher earnings in 1933 in that district. 

In 1933, the average weekly earnings by occupations for all districts 
combined, as shown in table 5, ranged from $5.95 for common laborers 
to $25.90 for rollers. While this is a very wide differential, it increased 
still more in 1935, when common laborers earned an average of onl) 
$13.77 as against $56.76 for rollers. In 1933, 3 of 11 occupations aver- 
aged as much as $20, but in 1935 only 5 of 22 occupations averaged 
less than $20. Between the 2 years, the average earnings per week 
of each of the 11 occupations for which comparable data are available, 
with the exception of heaters’ helpers, increased over 100 percent. 
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ble 5. Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Blooming Mills, by 
Ta Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 


Total, all districts 1935 ! 


Great Lakes 


1933 1935 Eastern | Pittsburgh | and Middle| Southern 
77 ae district district | West dis- district 
trict 
Occupation 
| } 
Num-| Aver-| Num-| Aver-| Num-! Aver-| Num-! Aver-| Num-} Aver-| Num-; Aver- 
ber age ber age ber age ber age ber | age ber | age 
of j|week-| of j|week-| of |week-| of |week-| of lweek-| of | week- 
wage| ly | wage| ly | wage! ly wage| ly | wage| ly | wage; ly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn-| earn- | earn- | earn- | earn-| earn- 
ers ings ers ings | ers | ings | ers | ings ers | ings ers ings 
pit cranemen--..-------- 186/$15. 32 225/$31. 58 38 | $26. 77 73|$29. 66 88 | $33. 90) 26 | $36. 14 
Heaters en ee 157) 23. 42) 150; 47.99 20; 38. 61 54) 48. 31 61) 49. 23 15| 54. 25 
eaters’ helpers.....---. 30) 20. 13 84) 34. 26 26| 31. 67 24| 23.88 21| 45. 27 13) 40. 82 
nottom makers - - -- -- 119) 14. 26 113) 29. 31 12} 23. 98 41) 28. 00 50} 30.91 10) 33.12 
nottom makers’ helpers 106) 10. 43 121) 22.66) (2) (27) | 40) 20. 92 44| 23.42 30| 25.07 
jas makers. .----------- 53) (8) 84) 19, 24 47| 16. 96 26; 23.05) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
over operators... -.- 72) (8) 99; 16.10) (?) (2) 36; 14. 51 42) 15.76 12} 17.98 
Ruggy operators - - ; 63; (3) 46; 17.97) () (7) 17; 14.14 18} 20.52; ( (?) 
Roll engineers, electric 29) () 38) 25.61) (4) (4) 10} 30.71 24; 23.27) (?) (2) 
R |] engineers, Steam. -.-.- 45) 17.40 36} 40.39) (4) (4) 17| 35. 55 10; 56.00) () (*) 
Rollers Ss , al 71) 2&. 90 87| 56.76 16) 44. O8 25) 50. 59 36) 63. O8 10; 69. 73 
M anipulators ee 69) 15. 76 91) 36.73 16) 27.24 25) 34. &3! 38| 40. 49 12) 42.07 
rransfer-table operators__j| 51; (8) 104) 20.03 11} 20. 40 39| 23. 34 47| 17.50) (%) (2) 
Shearmen.......-- etal 81} 11. 50 105, 26. 49 22; 23. 88 33} 22. 13 38) 29. 48 12} 33. 78 
Shearmen’s helpers | 71) 7.98 93; 20. 95 15) 19.04 27) 20. 83 44) 21.84) (2) (2) 
hippers and grinders... 402) (3) 1, 232) 20. 97 89) 14. 47 466) 19. 45 600| 23. 66 77\ 16.80 
ommon laborers ‘ 371 5. 95 370) 13.77 63! 13. 50} 111} 14. 73 153) 13. 55 43) 12. 50 
Miscellaneous labor 5_._- f38) (3) 196) 18.05 62) 17.71 255| 16.92 135) 20. 78 44) 16.72 
‘erical, plant........- 259) (3) 380) 22. 84 39) 24. 12 141) 22. 33 155) 23. 33 45| 21. 66 
Supervisory, plant---__- 175; (8) 181, 36. 33 34) 29.74 78) 38.35 54| 39. 73 15| 28. 52 
ither direct labor ®__.__- 204 ( 312} 21. 62 53) 21.13 73) 20. 63 153) 22. 97 33) 18. 29 
ther indirect labor ®___-- 214) = (°) 308) 22. 28 33; 15. 31 120, 22. 40 116| 23. 94 39| 22. 86 


1 No averages by districts are available for 1933. 

: Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
No data available. 

‘ None reported. 

' See footnote 3, p. 1619 

§ See footnote 4, p. 1619. 


-Heaters’ helpers reported a gain of 70 percent. The weekly earn- 
ings of common laborers increased 131 percent, which is the same as 
for the skilled occupations of manipulators and shearmen, and con- 
siderably higher than the 119 percent for rollers and the 105 percent 
for heaters. While the largest percentage gain (163 percent) went 
to shearmen’s helpers, the greatest absolute increase ($30.86) was 
obtained by rollers. The smallest percentage increase went to heat- 
ers’ helpers, but common laborers had the smallest absolute gain 
($7.82). 


Rail Mills 


Average Hourly Earnings 


In 1935, the average hourly earnings of employees in rail mills 
amounted to 66.8 cents,’ as against 52.2 cents in 1933. This gain 
of 28 percent was somewhat lower than that for blooming mills, and 
as a result the averages for these two heavy-rolling-mill departments 





'! This average is 4 cents higher than that for 1929 and 7 cents above the average for 1926. 
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were practically identical in 1935. In 1933, the average in | Tabl 
mills was lower than that in rail mills, although under norn 


tions the average in the former runs approximately 4 cen 





Ming 
ondi- 





: ither 

than that in the latter. 
The distribution of wage earners in rail mills according to . erage 
hourly earnings reveals that every class of labor benefited {)..) the 
improved conditions in 1935. Only 4.5 percent of the rkers 


charging 


received less than 40 cents per hour, as against 33.1 percent in 1939 Reheater 


Reheater 





Again, in 1935 only 20.6 percent earned 40 and under 50 cents. 9¢ ll ene 
compared with 31.5 percent in 1933. Thus, almost two-thirds of poles. 
the employees in 1933 were found to be earning less than 50 cents. y¢ jue 
compared with one-fourth in 1935. These changes are all the more yaa 
significant in view of the fact that an additional rail-mill plant covered Sunt 
in 1935 is located in what was one of the lowest-paid districts in 193) mip 
Thus, its omission in 1933 tended to raise the average for that year, pe 
whereas its inclusion in 1935 tended to produce the opposite effect, viel 
Employees paid 50 and under 75 cents in 1933 formed approximately spe 
27 percent of the total, but in 1935 slightly more than 50 percent fell other i 
within that range. Less than 10 percent of the employees in 1933 — 
earned 75 cents and over, with few of these receiving more than $1. Seo 
whereas in 1935 about one-fourth earned 75 cents and over and many 
received more than $1 an hour. 

Among the occupation averages shown in table 6, the range in 1933 A’ 
was from 33.7 cents per hour for common laborers to $1.335 for fy °2" 
rollers, whereas in 1935 it was from 44.5 cents to $1.591 for the same Whi 
occupations. Thus, this differential increased from $1.00 in 1933 §@" 
to $1.15 in 1935. However, common laborers’ average hourly earn- §°"? 
ings were increased 32 percent, as against 19 percent for rollers Hov 
While the largest percentage gain (43 percent) in average earnings of ¢ 
per hour between the 2 years was received by the semiskilled occupa- und 
tion” of transfer-table operators, the largest absolute increase, 40 
amounting to 26.9 cents, went to the skilled occupation of reheaters. mil 
On the other hand, the smallest percentage as well as the smallest of t 
absolute gain went to the skilled occupation of steam roll engineers. 
Plant supervisory employees also received a very small increase in cht 
earnings between the 2 years—only 4.2 cents, or about 6 percent. , 

8 

12 The skilled occupations are charging-machine operators, reheaters, steam and electric roll engineers 


: ' ho 
rollers, table levermen, guide setters, straighteners, and inspectors; the semiskilled occupations ari } 


reheaters’ helpers, transfer-table operators, hot-saw men, and drillers and punchers; the unskilled occups t10 
tions and hotbed men, straighteners’ helpers, chippers, common laborers, and miscellaneous labor. 
Plant clerical and supervisory employees and other direct and indirect labor were not classified as to ski! 


en, 
we 
ho 
ro 
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§.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Rail Mills, by 
Occupation, 1933 and 1935 


1933 1935 


up ) | r y 
Occupation | Number of| Average | Numberof| Average 
wage | hourly wage | hourly 
earners | earnings | earners earnings 


Charging ~ aa ‘ = 

Reheater coomenoos 15 - 500 l. 489 

geheaters’ helpers... -...----- . eoe-ee| 14 | + 558 191 

Roll engineers, electric. .-- : .913 

“a 199 ; = 

Roll engineers, Steam... - - | > | . 692 727 
| 


| | 
achine operators 16 $0. 530 $0. 749 


‘ 
oilers 7 0 | 335 591 
Re levermen . , ; 62 ' 702 6 . 924 
Guide setters. - - - 26 | : 761 : O13 
Transfer-table operators 53 | . 423 . 605 
Hot-saw men..---.---- 21 . 584 7 | . 733 
Hotbed men.....------ 46 . 391 3 | 543 
Straighteners, gag Press... 69 . 804 . 021 
straighteners’ helpers. - - 80 + - 
‘hippers . = . : io | Vid | . 040 
Drillers and punchers - - 130 | ; 578 4s " 682 
Inspectors, rails. 53 | 472 ‘ 504 
Common laborers - - - -- 156 | . 337 | 

viscellaneous labor ?- 244 . 397 

Clerical, plant... . 51 . 480 | 

supervisory, plant - - 51 | . 739 

Other direct labor ‘ 120 | 530 

Other indirect labor 3 50 427 


. «/ 


| Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
See footnote 3, p. 1619. 
See footnote 4, p. 1619. 


Weekly Hours 


AvpeRAGE weekly hours in this department in 1935 were 110 percent 
above the 1933 level, rising from 16.3 in the latter year to 34.3 in 1935. 
While the 1935 average represents 86 percent of the maximum 6 
months’ average allowed under the code, nearly 22 percent of the 
employees worked less than 24 hours during the week scheduled. 
However, 31 percent worked a week of over 40 hours. Another group 
of employees, comprising 31 percent of the total, obtained 24 and 
under 40 hours’ work. Only 16.4 percent worked a week of exactly 
40 hours. This percentage is much smaller than that for blooming 
mills, as 43.8 percent of the workers in that department had a week 
of that length. 

In 1933, the average hours by occupation varied from 11.4 for 
chippers to 25.6 for rollers, whereas in 1935 the range was from 24.4 
for steam roll engineers to 45.2 for rollers. Thus, while the highly 
skilled occupation of rollers obtained the highest average weekly 
hours in both years, the lowest in 1933 was in the unskilled occupa- 
tion of chippers and in 1935 in the skilled occupation of steam roll 
engineers. In general, it may be stated that in both years the longest 
working time occurred in the occupations having the highest average 
hourly earnings, namely, charging-machine operators, reheaters, 
rollers, table levermen, guide setters, and straighteners—all skilled 
occupations. Very little difference appears between the working 
time shown for the semiskilled occupations and the unskilled occupa- 
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tions, the semiskilled occupations of reheaters’ helpers sho\ 
hours, hot-saw men 39.9, drillers and punchers 31.8, and 

table operators 35.0, as compared with the unskilled occup: 
chippers with 27.9 hours, hotbed men with 36.7, straighteners 
with 34.2, common laborers with 29.7, and miscellaneous ]a| 


yr 305 
step. 
Ons of 


elpers 





With 
33.1. 
Weekly Earnings 
In 1935, the average weekly earnings of rail-mill employees wey, 
$22.88, as against $8.47 in 1933. This gain of 170 percent was broygly 
about by increased weekly hours, as well as by higher average hourly 


earnings. 

Due to considerable part-time work in 1935, the informatio) 
reveals, 21.2 percent of the employees had weekly earnings of Jes 
than $12. Nearly 60 percent of these employees were found in th, 
occupations of chippers, drillers and punchers, common laborers, ani 


° ° ° m! 
miscellaneous labor. Outside of this group, there was no tendency “ 
. . . . . wh > 
toward concentration of the workers in any particular earnings class ‘ | 
~ ‘U ‘ ph ~ wes 

Those earning $12 and under $18 formed 15.2 percent of the total 


[Jr : » > rt’ \1s 
Thus, altogether, 36.4 percent received less than $18. The class o| \ 


$18 and under $28 included 35.6 percent, or practically the sam jt 
percentage as those who earned under $18. Of the remaining 28 jepat 
percent receiving $28 and over, about one-fifth were paid $44 ani 
over. A large part of these were found in the skilled occupations o| ural 
reheaters, rollers, table levermen, guide setters, and straighteners. + 

On account of the extremely low operating time in rail mills during * 
the 1933 survey, hotbed men, straighteners’ helpers, chippers, and © 


common laborers had weekly earnings of less than $7. In 1935, thes 
same occupations averaged, respectively, $19.95, $23.18, $18.00, and 
$13.21. In the former year, drillers and punchers received only $7.61 
and inspectors only $7.11 for their week’s work, whereas in 1935 the Jtab 
earnings of both of these occupations were close to $22. In fa t, in 
1933 the only occupations which earned an average of more than $19 
per week were the skilled ones of rollers and reheaters, but in 1935 
only 4 occupations and 1 occupational group of the 22 averaged les: 
than that amount. Between the 2 years, the highest percentage 
of increase in weekly earnings occurred in the unskilled occupation of 
hotbed men, and the lowest in the skilled occupation of steam roll JR % 
engineers. The lowest occupational averages in both years were for [Bs 
common laborers, which were only $4.45 in 1933 and $13.21 in 1935. Bt 
A contrast of these earnings with those of rollers, $33.80 in 1933 and JB 
$71.90 in 1935, reveals that, in times of returning prosperity, thie 

differential between the wages of unskilled workers and skilled workers 

tends to widen. Thus, the differential between the two above & « 
occupations doubled, rising from $29.35 in 1933 to $58.69 in 1935. 7 
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Structural Mills 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Wace EARNERS in structural mills received an average of 59.3 
ats per hour during the period covered by this survey. As no data 
»e secured for this department in 1933, no comparisons are possible 
;ween the earnings and hours in that year and in 1935. 

There was a well-defined tendency in 1935 toward a concentration 

;the workers in these mills in the wage class of 47.5 and under 65 

nts per hour, 66.5 percent falling within these limits. Those earn- 

v less than 47.5 cents constituted only 10 percent of the total, with 
nly two workers in this group being paid less than 37.5 cents. In 
Bo class receiving 65 cents and over (23.5 percent) 17.8 percent earned 
; and under 85 cents and the remaining 5.7 percent, 85 cents and 
yer. 

Among the occupational averages shown in table 7, the highest 
vis $1.395 per hour for the skilled occupation of rollers, and the 
pwest was 48.5 cents for the unskilled occupation of common laborers. 
fhis differential of 91.0 cents was considerably less than that of 
1.146 between the same occupations in rail mills, the closest related 
epartment, where rollers in 1935 received an average of $1.591 and 
ommon laborers 44.5 cents. As many of the furnaces in the struc- 
ural department are equipped with mechanical charging devices, the 
uties of their chargers require less skill than when hand-operated 
harging machines and charging cranes are used. As a result, 
hargers earned an average of only 67.0 cents, as against 68.4 cents 
for the semiskilled occupation of heaters’ helpers, and 74.9 cents for 
nd wee skilled occupation of charging-machine operators in rail mills, 
cy gewhere most of the charging equipment is hand operated. 


} 


and 


LOSE 


the RTable 7.— Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Structural Mills, by 
Occupation, 1935 


. Aver- ° Aver- 
Num- ay Num- —_ 
ber of : , ber ¢ “ 
ante hourly Occupation abe 5 hourly 
, earn- . earn- 
aE ers “ arn Ss : 
earner ings carner ings 


Occupation 


hargers 21 $0. 470 || Straighteners’ helpers ‘ 74 $0. 500 
Heaters _. - .987 || Shearmen he $4 eden’ 21 . 619 
Heaters’ helpers ; 23 . 684 || Shearmen’s helpers. ‘ 116 .514 
Roll engineers, electric — 17 .684 || Chippers-- S cthiincihhabdain te 119 . 555 
Rollers we 18 . 395 || Inspectors, product --—-...------ 70 . 613 
(Assistant rollers ; 21 .900 || Common laborers oh e ey 86 . 485 
suide setters 16 . 797 Miscellaneous labor ! : ' 200 . 513 
‘ilting-table operators - -- -.-.---- 67 . 754 || Clerical, plant... -- ones «md 174 | . 597 
Transfer-table operators. ie 22 . 521 || Supervisory, plant --- 59 | . 702 
J 0 84 | . 526 || Other direct labor ?__- 4 85 | . 576 
traighteners._.. - . : 33 | . 631 || Other indirect labor 2. = 4 82 | . 596 


1 See footnote 3, p. 1619. 2 See footnote 4, p. 1619. 


The skilled occupations are heaters, electric roll engineers, rollers, assistant rollers, guide setters, tilting- 

‘able operators, shearmen, and inspectors; the semiskilled occupations are chargers, heaters’ helpers, trans- 

» ‘er-table operators, and straighteners; the unskilled occupations are hotbed men, straighteners’ helpers, 
shearmen’s helpers, chippers, common laborers, and miscellaneous labor. 


Plant clerical and supervisory employees and other direct and indirect labor have not been classified as 
to skill. 
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Weekly Hours 










AVERAGE weekly hours of labor in the structural-mill 
amounted to 32.5 in 1935. It is safe to assume that this 
much higher than that prevailing in March 1933, when a! 
construction work requiring structural shapes were at a virt 
still. A comparison of weekly hours in 1935 in other ro 
departments with those in 1933 substantiates this assumpti 

In 1935, 16.6 percent of the employees had a week of less thay 9 
hours, and 13.5 percent a week of over 40 hours. Althouch ol 
siderable number of employees in the unskilled occupations of com, 
laborers and miscellaneous labor worked less than 24 hours, this sho 
workweek was not confined to any one type of work, as 24 percey 
of the employees in the skilled occupation of assistant rollers and 2: 
percent in the skilled occupation of heaters, as well as 30 percent of 


iT'tme 
CTage 
Ypes ¢ 
L Stan 


INg-m) 


the workers in the semiskilled occupation of heaters’ helpers, {| set 
within that class. The above percentages are typical of those jy $18.0 
other occupations. Generally speaking, those working over 40) hoy. ira) 
per week were likewise not entirely confined to employees in the al4.n 
skilled occupations, as workers in unskilled and semiskilled occuy. -= 
tions are also represented in this group. parm 

Those working 24 and under 40 hours formed 40 percent of thei p 
total, and those working a week of exactly 40 hours 29.9 percent. As a 

K 


may be seen, the weekly hours as well as the average hourly earnings 
for employees in this department tended to concentrate in certaia 
well-defined classes. The average weekly hours by occupation in 
this department in 1935 ranged from 25.2 for common laborers ty 
41.8 for plant supervisory employees. Other occupations averaging 





respt 


less than 30 hours were heaters and their helpers, assistant rollers, A 
chippers, and inspectors. It is again apparent that the short work- 93s. 
week was not confined to any one type of work. In fact, the unskilled JBe™ 
occupation of hotbed men had a longer workweek (34.2 hours) than §™ 


the skilled occupation of rollers (33.4 hours), and miscellaneous labor JR" 
a higher average (30.2 hours) than the skilled occupation of heaters B* 
(29.2 hours). Likewise, the unskilled occupation of straighteners’ ¥*’ 
helpers averaged a longer workweek (34.0 hours) than the skilled 
occupation of inspectors (27.7). le 
nN 
Weekly Earnings ag 
THE average weekly earnings of structural-mill employees amounted [i 4 
to $19.30 in March 1935. This average approximates that of pud- & © 
dling-mill workers ($19.62), but is $3.58 less than that of $22.88 for J ‘ 
rail mills. Comparison with the averages of employees in the two & ‘ 
main steel-making departments shows that the average of structural- & | 
mill workers is quite close to that of $20.26 for Bessemer converters, & 
but $6.54 less than that of $25.84 for open-hearth-furnace workers. 
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n 1935, 18.4 percent of the employees earned less than $12 per 
vek and 17.4 percent received $26 and over. The class of $12 and 
nder $15 constituted 23.2 percent, making 41.6 percent with earn- 
s of less than $18, as compared with 36.4 percent for rail mills. 
ose in structural mills earning $18 and under $26 constituted 41.0 
yeent of the total. In general, one-third of the employees earned 
jer $16, another third $16 and under $22, and the remaining third, 
» and over. 

‘Occupational averages of structural-mill workers in 1935 ranged 
1m $12.23 for common laborers to $46.55 for rollers. The differen- 
al in average weekly earnings between these two occupations was 
3432, whereas in the heavy rolling-mill departments—blooming 
pills, sheared plate mills, and rail mills it was approximately $43, $31, 
1 $58, respectively. Occupations other than common laborers earn- 
w less than the average for the department were heaters’ helpers 
318.05), traasfer-table operators ($16.59), hotbed men ($17.97), 
traigateners’ helpers ($17), shearmen’s helpers ($15.57), chippers 
314.66), imspectors ($16.95), and miscellaneous labor ($15.50). 
4mong the occupations other than rollers having average weekly 
~rnings above those for the department, the range was fiom $21.15 
or plant clerical workers to $29.38 for plant supervisory employees. 
he above range does not include the two occupational groups desig- 
nated as “Other direct labor’ and ‘Indirect labor’, which averaged, 
respectively, $19.41 and $19.87. 


Plate Mills 
Average Hourly Earnings 


lers, AverAGE hourly earnings in the plate-mill department increased 
rk- #B38.8 percent between 1933 and 1935. In the former year they 
lled @Bamounted to 44.9 cents, as compared with 62.3 cents in the latter. 


nan Mmsince the 1933 survey did not include data from southern plants, 
bor Mm whereas the one for 1935 did, it 1s interesting to know that the 1935 
ers MBaverage would have been increased by only half a cent had the 
‘ys’ FB southern plants been omitted, as they were in 1933. 
led In 1933, according to table 8, 10.5 pexcent of the wo kers were paid 
less than 32.5 cents per hour, and 29.5 percent earned 32.5 cents and 
under 40 cents. In.1935, however, the benefits derived from the 
setting of minimum rates by the code, together with increased pro- 
ed # duction, are plainly evident. Less than one-half of 1 percent earned 
d- @ under 32.5 cents, and only 2.8 percent earned 32.5 and under 40 
or # cents; i. e., the percentage receiving less than 40 cents per hour 
0 && dropped from 40 in 1933 to 3 in 1935. Again, in 1933, 33.8 percent 
|. J earned 40 and under 50 cents, as against 23.1 percent in 1935. Thus, 
;, ® in the former year, nearly three-fourths of the workers received less 
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than 50 cents per hour, as compared with about one-four 

The class of 50 and under 70 cents embraced 52.8 percent. 

more than one-half of the employees covered in 1935, wher: 

it included only 19.0 percent. From these figures it ma 
that in 1933 only 7.2 percent earned 70 cents and over p 
against 21.1 percent in 1935. In each year, very few of th 
receiving 70 cents and over were paid $1 or more. 





Table 8.—Distribution of Wage Earners in Plate Mills According t 
Hourly Earnings, 1933 and 1935 





1933 
, ace r es inos cen 
Average hourly earnings | Number; Simple | Cumula-| Number | Sir pe : 
of wage | percent- | tive per- | of wage | perc = 0 defi 
earners age centage earners . ‘ 
of gall 
20.0 and under 25.0 cents-_-_-_- 1 30 0.8 0.8 peers 
25.0 and under 27.5 cents- - -- 140 3.6 4.4 | tow tr 
27.5 and under 30.0 cents_-_-_- owe 90 2.3 6.7 101 wr 
30.0 and under 32.5 cents__-- 147 3.8 10. 5 9 | i] 
32.5 and under 35.0 cents_-__- 301 | ee 18.3 18 ynskl 
35.0 and under 37.5 cents_-__-_- 239 6.2 24. 5 54 ; al 
37.5 and under 40.0 cents__- 592 15.5 40.0 TS ’ - as WE: 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents___- ; pt 421 11.0 1.0 159 
42.5 and under 45.0 cents. ._- 227 5.9 56.9 87 2 . MB Table 
45.0 and under 47.5 cents_ _. 401 10. 5 67.4 191] { 
‘7.5 and under 50.0 cents_-_-_- 247 6.4 73.8 554 2 
50.0 and under 55.0 cents_-_- 299 7.8 81.6 | 736 17 
55.0 and under 60.0 cents___-__- 219 5. 7 87.3 638 { 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents___-- 119 3.1 90. 4 | 516 2 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents. __- 4 2.4 92.8 | 372 8 
70.0 and under 75.0 cents. : 71 1.9 94.7 | 253 ) 
75.0 and under 80.0 cents _- 16 ee 95.9 | 156 
80.0 and under 85.0 cents______- 35 9 96.8 | 102 2.4 
85.0 and under 90.0 cents 23 6 97.4 04 2 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents 32 8 98. 2 137 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents- _- , 23 6 98. 8 64 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents_- : 14 .4 99. 2 37 
120.0 and under 130.0 cents. - 7 an 99. 4 13 
130.0 and under 140.0 cents... 7 .2 99. 6 12 harg! 
(40.0 and under 150.0 cents-_ 2 ! 99. 7 s 2 shin 
150.0 and under 160.0 cents. bis 3 Jd 99. 8 a 2 Heater 
160.0 cents and over. -- 8 .2 100. 0 | 16 ' Heatel 
Total edeubad 3, 837 100. 0 4, 284 100. 0 . + 
= _ 4 ol oe ee Pe Rollet 
Screw 
4 Includes 1 employee who earned under 20 cents. Hook 
2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. Rolle 
] int 
ld 
The two wage levels that existed in this department in 1933 were J lwe 
> . rs hed e rt} ~ ye 
also evident in 1935, although to a considerably smaller degree. The Hs 


Shea: 


lower level in 1933 was in the Eastern district, where the average was JJ 
38.5 cents per hour, as compared with 50.2 cents in the Pittsburgh Jj Mis 


and 48.8 cents in the Great Lakes and Middle West districts. Wit! up 
the code in effect in 1935, the average of the Eastern district was 6.5 JB 


cents lower than that of the Pittsburgh district and 3.5 cents lowe! 

than that of the Great Lakes and Middle West district, whereas in 

1933 the respective differences were 11.7 and 10.3 cents. When the §— 
Eastern and Southern districts in the 1935 survey are combined, &.,; 
the average hourly earnings vary but slightly, changing from 5s.) 
to 58.1 cents, and thus the differentials shown above still hold true 
with slight modifications. The average for the Pittsburgh district ® ' 
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5 1935 was 65. 4 cents, as against 62.4 cents in the Great Lakes and 
yiddle West district. 

from the occupational averages presented 1 in table 9 it will be seen 
ihat for all districts combined the range in average hourly earnings in 
033 was from 31.8 cents for common laborers to 88.3 cents for the 
Killed oce upation “* of sheared-plate-mill rollers. In 1935 the aver- 
wes for these same occupations were, respectively, 46.8 cents and 
«366. The differential of 56.5 cents existing in the former year 
as thus increased to 89.8 cents in 1935, due to the fact that the earn- 
gs of common laborers advanced 47 percent, as against 55 percent 
»r sheared-plate-mill rollers. Among the 20 occupations listed, the 
ercentage of increase in hourly earnings between the 2 years shows 
»0 definite trend in favor of any one class of labor, as the percentages 
{gain varied among skilled occupations from 35 for steam-roll engi- 
yeers to 67 for electric-roll engineers, among semiskilled from 28 percent 
ior transfer-table operators to 66 for heaters’ helpers, and among the 
wskilled from 32 for miscellaneous labor to 47 for common laborers, 
as well as Shearmen’s helpers. 

























Table 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Plate Mills, by Occupa- 
tion and District, 1933 and 1935 








Total, all districts _ P 
Eastern district, Eastern and 


“— seen =a sean 1933 Southern dis- 
1933 1935 — tricts, 1935 























Occupation 





Num- Aver Num- | Aver- | Num- Aver | Num- Aver 































| . age . age age age 
fg hourly | po Dog hourly | ~ on | hourly | hg | hourly 
earners | va earners | ‘ings anes ‘teas | earners | ‘hon 
Charging-crane and charging-ma- | | 
 itinndccedecccacces- 77 | $0. 496 | 88 | $0. 685 23 | $0. 429 36 $0. 689 
ie ; ahadindl 89 742 | 77 | 1.031 | 24| .616 | 33 . 962 
Heaters’ helpers__....- Woondaes 69 . 405 | 60 | .671 29 | = . 367 | 21 . 596 
Ro ll engineers, electric __ —_ 30 . 433 | 38} .72 | @) | Q) 13 . 610 
Roll engineers, steam _ ; 36} .468 13 . 624 le Ay sie eee a 
Rollers, sheared-plate_........_- 36 . 883 36 | 1.366 11 | .824 | 13 1. 286 
Screwmen, Sheared-plate_.......____| 40 | .661 | 37 . 939 17 . 525 | 15 | . 781 
Hookmen, sheared-plate - - _- -- ‘ 84) .480 87 | .691 | 22 | 412 | 27 . 654 
Rollers, universal-plate.-__.._- 13| 811 | 15| 1.264; (@) | Q | @ | &® 
il able operators___--__- 82 .417 80 | .534 10 . 306 16 | . 484 
C ~ roll operators. eae 60 .413 64 | .589 | 18 | .342 25 | . 525 
vers out and markers___- ; 114 . 453 | 103 683 41 | 361 | 49 | . 570 
Layers-out and markers’ assistants 94; .400 86 | .562 20 | 348 18 .475 
Shearmen - ae , 136 . 527 155 | .789 | 41 . 436 51 . 684 
Shearmen ’s helpers - Oe oe 488 . 397 444 . 582 | 133 . 364 | 162 . 550 
Inspectors, product ...-..--....--- 109 | =. 436 | 156 621 | 36} .405 59 | .589 
Common laborers. .__..- -- A, oe oa 468 78 | .261 110 408 
Miscellaneous labor ?............._-. | 419] .395 | 588 | .523 | 45 | .336 144 454 
Clerical, plant. ......... o-e---| 150] .304] 471] «621 30} .319 159 | 570 
Supervisory, plant.............- sesh) | AG 616; 130) 760) 41) .469 59} =. 725 
Other direct Iabor#...............-| 282] :436| 201| .6a1 | 68 . 371 | 130 | 576 
Other indirect labor 3. ._............| 50} .439| 107 | 626 , 1: 35 624 











Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
' See footnote 3, p. 1619. 
See footnote 4, p. 1619. 















‘The skilled occupations are charging-crane and charging-machine operators, heaters, electric and steam- 
roll engineers,’sheared and universal plate rollers, serewmen, layers-out and markers, shearmen, and inspec- 
lors; the semiskilled occupations are heaters’ helpers, hookmen, transfer-table operators, layer-out and 
ierkers’ assistants, and cold-roll rollers; the unskilled occupations are common laborers, miscellaneous 
labor, and shearmen’s helpers. 

Plant clerical and supervisory employees and other direct and indirect labor have not been classed as 
to skill. 
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Table 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Plate Mills | 



































DY . ce W 
tion and District, 1933 and 1935—Continued Occup ost 
REE a = = —— { N hou 
| Pittsburgh district Great Lakes and Middle wy wund § 
a PE = SAREE ee ak ee plovees 
1933 | 1935 1933 " ghorel 
Occupation | or ne _ A ec 
| Num- | Aver- | Num- | 4¥€F | Num. | Aver- \ verti 3o f 
ber of | moiety | ber of nou , | ber of I a ber of Re 
va | earn- |_ wage = wae ae e | Tour pal © 
‘ 2 | ‘ : . ‘ ory 
| eormers | ings | earners ings wr ings | earner oon 
| Be yalns 
Charging-crane and charging-ma- e : 
chine operators..............-..__- 34 | $0. 601 | 25 | $0. 754 20 | $0. 469 7 «olmend ) 
i RRA ; a 43 | .923 27 | 1.167 22 - @ 
Heaters’ helpers........_____. | 20] .514 30 754 | 20 | | 416 Wyre 
Roll engineers, electric. ‘ |} (') (i) | 10 . 778 22; .515 . 
Roll engineers, steam - - -- _- i 18 548 |) (1) y Whe Ben, doe Be mplo 
Rollers, sheared-plate__...___- 13 1. 024 13 1, 413 | 12 | .838 
Screwmen, sheared-plate..____- 11 | .828 13 | 1.110 | 12} .846 atter 
Hookmen, sheared-plate-.-_-__- 27 | .535 | 35 725 | 35 | . 534 2 ( 
Rollers, aiieamabelite...., ihe aa ee Tog eet ee ) & Bours 
Transfer-table operators... _.__- ool 25 . 491 19 | .569 | 47 . 439 15 . , 
Cold-roll operators.- cleat sits | 27| .517 i8 | .663 | 15 | .450 ) ey 193 
Layers-out and markers_- 45 .618 | 27 | .863 | 28 . 459 - 
Layers-out and markers’ assistants - 39 . 394 | 2; .580 35 454 2 ; 
SSPE Pa ¥ 48 . 692 50 | 940 47 | .526 54 . able 
Shearmen’s helpers-_- TOME tht 251 . 443 197 . 618 104 | .369 , + 
Inspectors, product. Se ere. 40 . 470 54) .643 | 33 482 rR 
Common laborers................_.-| 162| .378| 168| .484 | 98 . 350 : 
Miscellaneous labor ?......-.--.-----| 231 | .413 | 260/| .543 143 | .412 { 
Oo OE See 80 440 | 173 | 655 | 40; .410 
Supervisory, plant..._.._-_- seimeues 35 | .684 44) .780 | 59 | .697 
Other direct labor *____- . es 145 | .499 | 96 | .673 69 | .465 
Other indirect labor *_....._.____- (1) () | 25 . 656 | 41 | .450 





1 Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
2 See footnote 3, page 1619. 
3 See footnote 4, 1619. 


The average hourly earnings of common laborers in this depart 
ment were higher in 1935 than for any other year except 1920, whe 
they amounted to 49.8 cents, or 3 cents more than in 1935. Sines 
the average for 1935 in this occupation is 6 cents higher than that i cc 
1929, comparisons between the averages in 1929 and 1935 for othergmiewe 






hargl 


















occupations for which they are available may be interesting. Such a 
averages were all lower in 1935 than in 1929, except in the occupation 
of heaters’ belpers, where the averages for both years were identical gel 
Weekly Hours ve 
AVERAGE weekly hours of plate-mill employees amounted to 29.0 in ea 
1935, as against 15.3 in 1933. This increase of 13.7 hours, or 89.ifmeom 
percent, reflects clearly the improved operating schedules, which were Cler 
brought about by increased activity in railroad repair and car building foie 
ship and barge building, bridge building, dam construction, and the ma 
manufacture of tank plates, pipes, tubes, etc. 
A distribution of employees according to average weekly hour 
shows that in 1935 there was a large percentage of part-time workers, 's 
since 29.1 percent of all wage earners had a workweek of less than 2! 


hours. Those working 24 and under 40 hours formed 41.3 percenl t 
and those working exactly 40 hours 18.4 percent of the total. Thu » 


88.8 percent worked a week of 40 hours or less. A large majority 0 
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»se Who had a week in excess of 40 hours worked a week of exactly 
, hours. Nearly one-half of the workers in this latter class were 
und among five occupations, namely, supervisory and clerical em- 
jvees and the unskilled occupations of shearmen’s helpers, common 
sporers, and miscellaneous labor. 

4 comparison of the 1933 figure in the Eastern district with the 
035 figure in the Eastern and Southern districts combined shows 
at employees in plate mills gained very little in working time be- 
ween the 2 years, as they averaged 25.3 hours per week in 1933 as 
wainst 27.5 in 1935. However, in the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes 
nd Middle West districts, conditions in 1935 show a very decided 
,provement over what they were in 1933, as the weekly hours of 
mployees in the former district increased from 11.1 to 30.2 and in the 
ter district from 13.0 to 29.0. Of the various districts, the weekly 
ours in the Pittsburgb district were the lowest in 1933 and the highest 
» 1935. 


Occup 


idle Wa 


mable 10.—Average Weekly Hours of Wage Earners in Plate Mills, by 
Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 





> 
































Total, all districts 1935 ! 
i 
Eastern and | p:4,. | Great Lakes 
1933 | 1935 Southern a and Middle 
, | districts | | West district 
Occupation | 
|Num- . Num- : Num- : |Num- ; |Num- ’ 
ber of | AVer- ber of AVE | her of | AVer- | ber of Aver- | ber of| Aver- 
wage | 38° | wage| 28° | wage| 98° | wage| 28° wage |_ 38° 
part earn- | Weekly! carn. | Weekly] earn. Weekly) earn- weekly} ~ |weekly 
wher ors hours | ors hours ore hours | ors hours | ors hours 
Since as | | | 
; harging-crane and charging- | | 
1at 1 machine operators.............- 77 17.0 88 29. 0 36 28.7 25 31.6 | 27 27.0 
i _.| 89| 159] 77] 225] 33] 21] 27] 331] 17 | 26. 6 
Otherimmmteaters’ helpers..............- _..| 69] 168] 60] 29.1 21 | 27.7) 30] 27.8) @ (2) 
: Roll engineers, electric_..._.-_- pana 30 (3) 38 32.9 13 30.9 10 35. 6 15 32. 7 
SuchigRoll engineers, steam. _._____ socal. SO) 13| 23.8] (@) | @ (2) (2) (2) (2) 
. Rollers, sheared-plate......._.__- 36 19.4 36 | 31.0 13 29.8 13 30. 2 10 33.8 
AtlOnMecrewmen, sheared-plate_-__.__ --| 40 | 17.2 37 | 27.5 15 | 27.5 13 | 30.2) (3) (2) 
. ,fgookmen, sheared-plate...__._._- 84) 13.4 87 | 29.2 7 | 28.0 35 | 33.4 25 24.8 
tiCa| Mmeollers, universal plate_.......__- 13} 20.1 15} 29.2] (?) (?) (?) (2) | (2) (2) 
ransfer-table operators. __- a ae (3) 80 | 26.6 16} 21.8 19 | 33.9) 45 25. 2 
old-roll operators..............-. 60 (3) 64 28.8 25 | 26.4 18} 32.3; 2 28. 7 
Layers-out and markers_....._._- 114 (3) 193 | 29.9 49 |} 26.9 7) 34.5 27 30. 9 
Layers-out and markers’ assistants 04 (3) 85 | 26.3 18 17.8 42 30.2 26 25.9 
0} ao = hb 136 | 15.2] 155 | 29.7 51 | 28.3 50 | 29.5 54 31.3 
-U INShearmen’shelpers...........___- 488 | 13.8} 444] 27.8| 162] 28.1] 197] 28.2] 85 26. 1 
QQ ¢ nspectors, product............._- 109 (3) 156 31.2 59 28. 6 54 33.9 43 31.5 
Ov.) ommon laborers...............- 338 | 12.5 | 381) 23.7] 110} 24.2] 168) 23.0] 103 24.3 
_ fiscellaneous ER TATE E 419 (3) 588 28.9 144 25. 5 260 29. 5 184 30. 6 
Wer¢@iiClerical, plant...................- (3) 471 | 30.6| 159] 25.3) 173) 34.3] 139] 32.1 
lj . upervisory, plant...............- 135 (3) 130 39. 2 59 35. 1 44 43.0 27 41.8 
(LING, MaOther direct labor §..__.__ as Pe 282 (3) 291 | 27.0; 130] 27.3 96 | 26.5 65 27.0 
1 the ther indirect labor §............. 50} (3) 107 | 29.1 35 | 30.6 25 | 33.3 47 25.9 



































No ovens by districts are available for 1933. 
‘ Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
OUTS 3 No data available. 
kers ‘See footnote 3, p. 1619. 
CTS, B® 'See footnote 4, p. 1916. 


n 24 

cent Due to the low operating schedules prevailing at the time of the 
‘husmel233 survey, the employees in only two occupations shown in table 
y olg@/0—steam roll engineer and rollers on universal plate mills—averaged 
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as much as 20 hours per week. This figure is high, howey, 
compared with averages in the same year of 13.4 hours for LOOkmerfilmmgrious 
on sheared-plate mills, 13.8 hours for shearmen’s helpers, 9), 19 | 

hours for common laborers. Improved industrial conditions jy thi ple 
industry raised the average for this department from 15.3 hours ;/ — 
1933 to 29.0 hours in 1935, and, as a result, the lowest average ¢, 

any occupation in 1935 for all districts combined was 23.7 hours {, 
common laborers. From the above figures, it may be seen that th, 
shortest working time in each year was that of common labore, 
There was very little difference in the average hours of rollers on th 

two types of mills, as those on sheared-plate mills worked 31.() 
against 29.2 for rollers on universal mills. 


r,; whe 





as 













Weekly Earnings 


parging 

chine 0) 

AN INCREASE of 89.5 percent in the working time of employees wey 
coupled with a gain of 38.8 percent in their average hourly earnings iy tori 
Rollers, § 


lifted the average weekly earnings in this department from $6.88 (meus. 
1933 to $18.04 in 1935. The latter figure is considerably less thanjeyn* 
that for either blooming or rail mills, but slightly higher than that 


ransfer 
old-rol 
for billet mills. Low as the average was for the country as a whole ip 


ayers-0 
Layers-0 


1933, the workers in the Pittsburgh district fared even worse, asf’. 
their weekly earnings amounted to the extremely low figure of $5.61, qe" 


Miscells 
Clerical 
Supervi 
Other ¢ 
Other i 


Workers in the Great Lakes and Middle West district were but little 
better off, their weekly earnings amounting to only $6.32. While 
employees in the Eastern district in 1933 received an average of $9.74 
per week, they had to work 25.3 hours to earn it, as against 11.1 hours 
in Pittsburgh and 13.0 hours in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
districts. A comparison of the 1933 district averages with those for 
1935 shows that in the Pittsburgh district they have risen 252 percent 
and now amount to $19.73, in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
district 186 percent and now amount to 18.09, and in the Eastern and 
Southern districts combined 64 percent and now are $16.01. Despite 
the gains which have been made since 1933, the earnings of workers 
in this department in 1935 are still comparatively low, when contrasted 
with the March 1935 average of $23.45 “ for blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling-mill employees. and 

A distribution of employees by weekly earnings shows that for all hoo 
districts combined 29.8 percent received less than $12. Another to] 
23.8 percent received $12 and under $18. Thus, it may be seen gm 
that slightly over one-half of the workers were paid under $18 during ™° 
the week covered by this survey. Those who were paid $18 and under js" 
$24 formed 21.3 percent of the total, while those with earnings o! lea 
$24 and under $30 formed 14.6 percent. The remaining 10.5 percent 









6 See trend-of-employment figures in Monthly Labor Review, June 1935 (p. 1601). 
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,id $30 and over were more or less evenly distributed among the 
\ 
yious classes up to $52 and over. 


ble 11. Average Weekly Earnings of Wage Earners in Plate Mills, by 
‘' Occupation and District, 1933 and 1935 





















































re fo Total, all districts 1935 ! 
T'S [9 | [ 
Eastern and | Great Lakes 
it th 1933 1935 Southern | Pittsburgh | and Middle 
districts | district | Westdistrict 
Orers| Occupation 
| 
nN the |Num- Aver- |Num-| Aver- |Num- Aver- |Num_ Aver- |Num-| Aver- 
() iber of} age j|ber of} age jber of} age (ber of} age (ber of| age 
» ay | wage | weekly| wage |weekly| wage | weekly! wage |weekly| wage |weekly 
|earn-| earn- | earn-| earn- | earn-| earn- earn- | earn- | earn-| earn- 
| ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings | ers | ings 
parging-crane and charging-ma- | 
shine operators.....-..-..-.- ...| 77 | $8.57 | 88 |$19.86 | 36 |$19.78 | 25 |$23.86 7 | $16, 26 
Siem Ch eiliddebhscsnse—nne 89 | 11.87 | 77] 30.47] 33 27.08| 27 | 38.62] 17] 24.12 
/V €€S Biosters’ helpers........-------.- 69 | 6.82] 60] 19.54] 21 | 16.50] 30] 20.96] () (2) 
, Roll engineers, ee 30 (3) 38 | 23.75 13 | 18.85 10 | 27.68 15 25. 39 
LLCs Bl engineers, steam. ...........- 36 | 9.44 13 | 17.95 | (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
: Rollers, sheared-plate_..........-- 36 | 17. 29 36 | 42.40 13 | 38.37 13 | 42. 67 10 47. 29 
SS I wewmen, sheared-plate.._____. 40 | 10.83 37 | 25.82 15 | 21.48 13 | 33.50] (2) (2) 
) fookmen, sheared-plate...._.... 84 6.39 87 | 20. 22 7 | 18.29 35 | 24. 22 25 | 16.69 
CHAN llers, universal-plate...........| 13 | 16.41 15 | 36.62 | (?) (?) (?) (?) (*) (?) 
ansfer-table operators. -.....--- 82 (3) 80 | 14.20 16 | 10.55 19 | 19.32 45 13. 33 
Uh atiiicd-roll operators............. na 60 | (3) 64 | 16.96| 25 | 13.84 18 | 21.40] 21] 16.87 
. svers-out and markers. ..-.-.-- 114 (3) 103 | 20.43 49 | 15.32 27 | 29.81 27 20. 31 
1€ INB vers-outandmarkers’assistants.| 94 | (3) 86 | 14.79 18 | 8.47 42 | 17.53 26 | 14.75 
, SOU (uddadddachoscccoudsse 136 7.98 155 | 23.46 51 | 19.39 50 | 27. 67 D4 23. 39 
C, as hearmen’s helpers............-.-.- 488 5. 51 444 | 16.15 162 | 15.43 197 | 17.42 85 14. 55 
~ nspectors, product.............-- 109 (3) 156 | 19.40 59 | 16.86 54 | 21.80 43 19. 87 
).01Sicommon laborers......---.------- 338 | 3.98| 381] 11.09| 110] 9.87] 168] 11.12| 103| 12.33 
lit t] Miscellaneous labor 4..........--- 419 (3) 588 | 15.10 144 | 11. 59 260 | 16.02 184 16. 55 
C EE -| 150 (3) 471 | 18.99 159 | 14.40 173 | 22.49 139 19. 89 
\] ‘] Supervisory, plant........... 135 | (%) 130 | 29.78 59 | 25.49 44 | 33.53 27 33. 04 
(MC Biother direct labor §...............| 282 | (8) | 291 | 17.03 | 130| 15.72] 96] 17.84| 65 | 18.46 
.) 74 (ther indirect labor 5_._-_- ---| 8} © | 17/)18.2 35 | 19.08 25 | 21.83 | 47 15. 68 
Ue | | } 











Ours 
West 
> for 
cent 
Vest! Table 11 shows that the average weekly earnings in 1933 for all 
and@™dstricts combined ranged from the extremely low amount of $3.98 
pite ‘or common laborers to a high of only $17.29 for the skilled occupation 
kersfmo! sheared-plate-mill rollers. Occupations other than common 
sted fm laborers earning less than $10 a week in 1933 were the skilled ones of 
tee] fm charging-crane and charging-machine operators, steam roll engineers, 

and shearmen, the semiskilled occupations of heaters’ helpers and 
- gl] hookmen, and the unskilled occupation of shearmen’s helpers. Due 
ther fi 0 higher average hourly earnings, as well as a longer workweek, no 
een Mm occupation in 1935 averaged less than $11 per week, and 9 averaged 
‘ing More than $20. Between the 2 years, the greatest percentage of 
der J gain (216) went to the semiskilled occupation of hookmen, and the 
. of MM east (90) to the skilled occupation of steam roll engineers. Among 
ent the remaining occupations for which averages are shown for both 

years, the gains varied from 123 percent for universal-plate-mill 

rollers to 194 percent for shearmen. In 1933, the differential between 


No averages by districts are available for 1933. 
'Not a sufficient number reported to present averages. 
No averages available. 
‘See footnote 3, p. 1619. 
i See footnote 4, p. 1619. 
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the weekly earnings of sheared-plate-mill rollers and commo) labore 
was $13.31, as compared with $31.31 in 1935. Thus, despit, , 
increase of 179 percent in the weekly earnings of common laborers 
as against 145 percent for rollers, the margin in earnings betwee) th 
two occupations widened. The same condition prevails betwee) th 
occupations of heaters and their helpers. This might justify th 
idea that possibly the lower-paid occupations have not been afforde, 
as great an opportunity to share in the benefits accruing fro, im 
proved industrial conditions as the higher-paid workers. 





Billet Mills 





Average Hourly Earnings 


THE average hourly earnings of workers in this department , 
amounted to 64.3 cents in 1935. As this average approximates tha Li 
of 66.6 cents for blooming mills, it is fairly safe to assume that bot) alls, 
have increased by about the same percentage since 1933. The two” 
departments are closely related, as the reduction of blooms to billets and | 
is the next step in the formation of certain finished products. Hoy. Pe 
ever, since no data for 1933 are available for billet mills, no actu) 
figures can be given. In order to avoid the possible identification off 
the earnings of workers in certain plants, the totals and averages {o 
this department are shown only for the country as a whole. 

There was a well-defined tendency toward concentration of the 
workers in this department in the wage class of 50 and under 60 cents, 
as 48.5 percent of the total number covered were in this wage class, 
Those who earned under 50 cents were 14.7 percent, while those 
receiving 60 cents and over formed 36.8 percent of the total wage 
earners. Of the 201 workers who were paid under 50 cents, (4 
percent were found in three unskilled occupations,"* namely, common 
laborers, chippers and grinders, and hotbed men. The higher wage 
classes were made up mainly of such skilled occupations as rollers, 
assistant rollers, guide setters, tilting-table operators, shearmen, etc. 

Table 12 shows the averages for 16 occupations and 2 occupational 
groups. The averages among the 16 occupations varied from 46. 
cents per hour for common laborers to $1.187 for the skilled occupation 
of rollers. Other skilled occupations averaging over $1 per hou 
were assistant rollers, guide setters, and tilting-table operators. The 
average of 46.8 cents for common laborers in this department is 
fractionally higher than in the open-hearth-furnaces department, 
but nearly 2 cents below that in the Bessemer department. 


one-t 
cents 





16 The skilled occupations are rollers, assistant rollers, steam and electric engineers, guide setters, tilting- 
table operators, shearmen, and inspectors; the semiskilled occupation is transfer-table operators; and the 
unskilled occupations are hotbed men, chippers and grinders, shearmen’s helpers, common laborers, 10( 
miscellaneous labor. Plant clerical and supervisory employees and other direct and indirect labor have 
not been classed as to skill. 
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ble 12. -Average Hourly Earnings of Wage Earners in Billet Mills, by 
Ta rere en 1935 


_— 
— 














| i | oa 
| Num- | Aver- ] | Num- | 4Vver- 
: | ber of 7 , ber of oA 
Occupation wage | hourly | Occupation wage hourly 
> earn- earn- 
|earners| ‘ings ] | earners| ‘ings 
| 
ler ——— —— 28 | $1.187 || Shearmen’s helpers - ----._---_-- 13 | $0. 649 
<istant “rollers... ---- : 12 1.001 || Inspectors, product -___-_- 45 . 640 
i engineers, electric ’ 11 .603 || Chippers and grinders. -_--_______-| 437 . 580 
pol engi neers, steam - ‘ 22 .700 |} Common laborers - ----- i 66 . 468 
ie setters. - -- ' ad 22 1.017 || Miscellaneous labor !._....._.___-| 115 . 538 
mit ng-table operators - . , 26 1.040 || Clerical, plant. -.-....--- eee, 98 . 644 
nsfer-table operators — 28 .555 || Supervisory, plant--..........-- .| 33 . 861 
* hed eh. . camels ea: ae 75 . 57 Other direct labor ?. --......-----| 40 . 833 
ShearmeN - ---------~- : 29 . 789 | Other indirect labor ? : 42 . 669 
| | 








See footnote 3, Pp. 1619. 
1 See footnote 4, p. 1619. 


Where these mills are operated in direct connection with blooming 
nills, they do not require heating furnaces. As most of the mills 
evered by this survey are in that classification, the number of heaters 
and heaters’ helpers reported was not sufficiently large to permit the 
presentation of averages. Chippers and grinders, constituting about 
one-third of the total employees covered, earned an average of 58 


eents per hour. 
Weekly Hours 


THE average weekly hours of employees in billet mills were 27.5 in 
1935. This figure is considerably below that of 35.5 hours for bloom- 
ing-mill workers. This is not surprising, as billet mills are only one 
of the outlets for the output of blooming mil!s; however, where a 
billet mill is the sole outlet of a blooming mill, each would operate 
the same number of hours per week. 

During the week covered by the 1935 survey, 40.2 percent of the 
employees worked a week of less than 24 hours, and an additional 
27.5 percent, a week of 24 and under 40 hours. Thus, slightly over 
two-thirds of the employees had a week of less than 40 hours. Those 
who worked a week of exactly 40 hours amounted to 23.4 percent. 
Almost one-half of the’remaining 8.9 percent working a week of over 
40 hours were found in two occupations, namely, chippers and grinders 
and plant supervisory employees. 

The average weekly hours of the various occupations in 1935 ranged 


i from 16.5 for the skilled’ occupation of steam roll engineers to 38.4 


for plant supervisory emplovees. Other occupations than the former 
having a week of less than 20 hours were assistant rollers and hotbed 
men. The comparatively short workweek for steam roll engineers 
and assistant rollers was due mainly to the short working time in one 
southern plant, while that of hotbed men was influenced by the short 
working time of certain plants in the Pittsburgh district. 
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Common laborers worked an average of only 22.8 hours. 
5 hours less than the average for the department as a whole. Amon 
the other occupations not already mentioned, the averace hoy 
ranged from 21.3 for transfer-table operators to 36.0 for shearmen! 
helpers. Within these two limits may be found rollers wit) , 
average of 28.3 hours, guide setters with 26.6 hours, chippers an 
grinders with 30.1 hours, inspectors with 32.7 hours, and Shearme 
with 27.5 hours. 





Weekly Earnings 


Due to the small number of weekly hours of work available {, 
employees in this department, they earned an average of only $17 43 
The distribution of employees around this average shows that 39 
percent earned less than $10. This amount takes on an adde 
significance when one considers that 38.0 percent of these say 
workers earned under $6. Those receiving $10 and under $20 cop 
stituted 28.0 percent of the total, thus making 60.4 percent receiyiy 
less than $20. In the class of $20 to $28 there appeared 26.4 percey 
of the employees. This leaves only 13.2 percent receiving $28 an 
over, and of this latter group, very few earned in excess of $40. 

The average weekly earnings by occupation ranged from $10.1 
for the unskilled occupation of hotbed men to $34.98 for the skille 
occupation of tilting-table operators. It was to be expected that 
the weekly earnings of rollers would exceed those of any other occupa- 
tion, on account of the skill required to fill this position, but they 
received $33.61, or $1.37 less than tilting-table operators. This was 
due to a difference of 5.3 hours per week in the working time of 
employees in these two occupations. Shearmen’s helpers earned 
$23.36, as against $21.67 for shearmen. This difference in favor of 
shearmen’s helpers is also due to the time element, as shearmen had 
considerably higher average hourly earnings than their helpers. 
Other occupations, than hotbed men, earning less than $12 per week 
were steam roll engineers, transfer-table operators, and common 
laborers, which received respectively $11.57, $11.83, and $10.66. 
Chippers and grinders in this department were paid an average of 
$17.45, as compared with $20.97 in blooming mills. This differential 
of $3.52 was a result of a longer workweek in the latter department, 
as the average hourly earnings were identical in the two departments. 
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iverage Annual Earnings in Manufacturing in Ohio, 
1933 and 1934: Part I! 
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HIS article presents a summary for manufacturing industries, 
as a Whole, in Ohio and covers in more detail the following seven 
panufacturing groups: Chemicals and allied products; food and kin- 
jred products; iron and steel] and their products; leather and leather 
products ; liquors and beverages; lumber and lumber products; and 
uals and metal products, other than iron and steel. The remain- 
ag seven industry groups in manufacturing will be covered in a later 
rticle. 
° manufacturing industries, as a whole, in Obio, considering all 
yecupation groups combined (except superintendents and managers), 
the average number of persons employed in 1934 was 91,617 greater 
than in 1933 and 207,015 less than in 1929, total wage and salary 
pyments were $163,865,397 greater than in 1933 and $563,934,945 
jss than in 1929, and the average annual payment was $120 higher 
Cen than in 1933 and $410 lower than in 1929. 

> {nd The average annual wage and salary payment to wage earners was 
$1,080 in 1934, $950 in 1933, and $1,499, in 1929. The average 
number of wage earners employed was 533,674 in 1934, 449,378 in 
called 1933, and 718,108 in 1929. Total wage and salary payments to wage 
thal mers were $576,490,632 in 1934, $426,727,589 in 1933, and $1,076,- 
‘UPWHE 913.730 in 1929. 

theyll For wage earners, the increases from 1933 to 1934 were 84,296 in 

“8S wverage number employed, $149,763,043 in total wage and salary 
payments, and $130 in the average annual payment. The decreases 
from 1929 to 1934 were 184,434 in average number employed, $499,- 
723,098 in total wage and salary payments, and $419 in the average 
annual payment. 

Table 1 shows for manufactures as a whole, and also for each of 
the seven manufacturing groups included in this article, the average 
annual wage and salary payment to wage earners for each year, 1929 
to 1934. In each of the seven manufacturing groups, employees 
reported as wage earners comprised more than 80 percent of the 
total reported each year (1933 and 1934), except for 1933 in one group. 
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nts. ‘By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frank C. Croxton, Whiting, Ind. A series of articles on 
average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio published in the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Monthly Labor Review beginning in January 1934, covered the years 1916 to 1932 for most industries, and 
1918 to 1932 for construction and for all industries combined. A second series beginning in the Review 
for April 1985, covered 1929 to 1933. A third series beginning in March 1936, covers 1933 and 1934. The 


first series was also published in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 613. Fluctuation of em- 
ployment in Ohio is shown in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1936. 
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Table 1.—Average Annual Wage and Salary Payments to Wage Ea 


Manufactures in Ohio, 1929 to 1934, by Industry Group NETS ig pay me 



































ee nm — - — ent 
Industry group | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1934 The 
Raph DL aie Pes ane peas 
Manufactures !....-...-.. phnbubhbatonnbdbdtcodnamsect | $1, 499 | $1,365 | $1,185 | $956 i iat ® 
Chemicals and allied products.__._____- pa id RET E ; 1,475 1, 462 1, 370 “1, 220 7 0 
poed Ge meparen proamoc......................... 1,331 | 2 1,363 1,212 | 1,067 ’ hit 40 n 
Iron and steel and their products.___.....____________- 1,705 | 1,541 1, 260 | 959 | 1.004 1 Oi , til 
Leather and leather products__..............-..___-. 1, 096 922 864 | 690 Ay 19 over 
Beene Wn I ee lel cla dcdese | 1, 484 1, 470 1, 396 1, 200 { — eit] 
Lumber and lumber products___..._...._______-- . 1, 275 1, 178 1, 047 834 745 1 be 
Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel | 1,434 | 1,355 | 1,155 973 a iD the 
1 “Manufactures” includes the 7 industry groups shown in this table and also 7 additional groyps whiok chang 
will be covered in a later article. stein (n 
2 Classification of bakery-wagon drivers changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from ‘‘sajecnon.).» 
to “‘wage earners”, beginning in 1930. —— lo 
emp 
° , i dol 
Table 2 presents data relating to employment and wage and salyryqe eit 
é d ‘ 121 
payments in 1933 and 1934 ? for each of the three general occupation - 
groups in manufactures, as a whole, and in each of the seven many. Mg cHa® 


facturing groups. Table 3 presents data for wage earners only jy 
individual industries under each of the seven groups. The industries ib 
shown separately are those which employed in Ohio (according ty 
reports received from employers) approximately 1,000 or more wage 
earners, or which paid wage earners a total of approximately $1,000,000 
or more in one or more years covered by the several series of articles 
published in the Monthly Labor Review. 

Under each industry group in table 3 certain individual industries 
which employ comparatively few persons in Ohio have been combined 
under the classification ‘other.’ The industries so classified are 
indicated in the Monthly Labor Review for May 1935 (p. 1297). 
Four industries included in that list, however, are shown separate|\ 
for 1933 and 1934, due to the growth of such industries in Ohio. 
Those industries are bone, carbon, and lampblack; liquors, malt 
caskets, metal; and smelting and refining, aluminum, brass, and 
copper. Indexes are not shown for group “other.” In indicating 
the number of industries within a manufacturing group, “other” is 


considered an industry. . 
In tables 2 and 3 superintendents and managers are included 

in the section relating to total wage and salary payments only. - 
The annual reports made by employers,’ as required by law, to & (, 


the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics show, among other items, the J 4 
number of persons employed on the 15th of each month and total 





a 
wage and salary payments for the year. The average number of & ,, 
employees, shown in this article, was computed by dividing the sum & , 
of the monthly figures by 12 and the average annual wage and salary 

? For data for earlier years, see Monthly Labor Review, April (p. 986) and May 1935 (p. 1288) and U.s \ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 613. 9 


3 For source and scope of the material for these series of articles, see Monthly Labor Review, Apri! | 
(p. 986). 


g 
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Lets ig yment was computed by dividing the total wage and salary pay- 
pent for the year by the average number of persons employed. 

The average annual payments shown should not be taken as exact 
— B® jeasures but as approximate figures. It should be borne in mind 
‘lym hat average annual wage and salary payments as here computed 
jo not show full-time earnings, as data concerning part-time and 
jvertime work are not available. Average full-time earnings may 
be either greater or less than the computed average. The changes 
\ Wl ip the averages from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of 
anges in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. 

in supplying data concerning total wage and salary payments, 
mployers were requested to report total wage and salary payments 
in dollars, including bonuses and premiums, and value of board and 


lary | : 

"YG dcing furnished. Employers were also instructed not to include 
itlon oe 
any. CHART 1.—AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN MANUFACTURES, 
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salaries of officials. Data, other than total wage and salary payments, 
were not requested concerning superintendents and managers. 

For manufactures, as a whole, in Ohio chart 1 shows the average 
annual wage and salary payments to wage earners and to all employees 
(except superintendents and managers) for 1924 to 1934. Chart 2 
shows indexes (1926=100.0) of employment and total and average 
annual wage and salary payments for the three occupation groups 
combined—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks; and salespeople (not traveling). 

Chemicals and allied products —The average number of persons 
(not including superintendents and managers) employed in 1934 was 
2,904 greater than in 1933 and 2,488 less than in 1929; total wage and 
salary payments were $4,999,610 greater than in 1933 and $9,859,406 


im 
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less than in 1929; and the average annual payment was §(2 highe 
than in 1933, and $256 lower than in 1929. a 

For wage earners, the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employme 
was 100.0, of total payments 81.9, and of average annual pay 
81.9. During the 2 years, 1933 and 1934, the highest n 
wage earners was employed in September 1934 and the lowe 
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Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the nine industries in this groy,mm Math 
table 3 shows for wage earners that the average number employadm ©" 
, sons 0 
CHART 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF ANNUAL WAGE PAYMENTS | Mani : al 
FACTURES, 1924 TO 1934 (1926=100) Ua the ' 
120 po 
the a 
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A tries. 
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(ee - Ir 
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90 , a \— - —— and 
\\ ys, g058 
‘ ‘. $12! 
80 ih 4 F 
\ h P | 69. 
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70 \ \ — TF ear 
TOTAL WAGE AND \ | 192 
SALARY PAYMENTS.~\ of: 
60 \ _— { 
\ | / an 
\ fan 
50 \ / , i to’ 
es | 
40 
1924 1926 i928 1930 1932 1934 in 
al 
and total payments increased in each of the nine industries and Dp 
average annual payments increased in eight. 

Indexes are shown for wage earners in seven industries. The 1934 it 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in three Q 
industries. The 1934 index of average annual payments was below ‘ 
85 in six of the seven industries. | 

Food and kindred products.—The average number of persons (not 


including superintendents and managers) employed in 1934 was 5,180 
greater than in 1933 and 951 greater than in 1929, total wage and 
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glary payments were $8,350,540 greater than in 1933, and $13,183,983 
iss than in 1929, and the average annual payment was $77 higher 
jan in 1933 and $337 lower than in 1929. 

For wage earners the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
17.1, of total payments 98.9, and of average annual payments 84.5. 
During the 2 years, 1933 and 1934, the highest number of wage 
ners was employed in September 1934 and the lowest number in 
\arch 1933. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the six industries (where compari- 
ons of wage earners may be made) in this group, table 3 shows that 
MANUS she average number employed was greater in four industries and less 

in two, total payments were greater in five and less in one, and 
the average annual payment was higher in each of the six industries. 

Indexes are shown for wage earners in four industries. The 1934 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in three indus- 
ries. The 1934 index of average annual payments was below 83 in 
each of the four industries. 

Iron and steel and their products.—The average number of persons 
not including superintendents and managers) employed in 1934 was 
31,519 greater than in 1933 and 91,246 less than in 1929, total wage 
and salary payments were $55,970,125 greater than in 1933 and 
§258,362,239 less than in 1929, and the average annual payments was 
$125 higher than in 1933 and $553 lower than in 1929. 

For wage earners, the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
69.0, of total payments 47.7, and of average annual payments 69.2. 
During the 2 years, 1933 and 1934, the highest number of wage 
earners was employed in June 1934 and the lowest number in March 
1933. Chart 3 shows the indexes for wage earners in manufactures 
of iron and steel and their products for the 11 years, 1924 to 1934. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the 17 industries in the group, iron 
and steel and their products, table 3 shows for wage earners that the 
average number employed was greater in 13 industries and less in 4, 
total payments were greater in 16 and less in 1, and the average 
annual payment was higher in each of the 17 industries. 

Indexes are shown for wage earners in 16 industries. The 1934 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in 3 industries 
-—@ and below 50 in 5 industries. The 1934 index of average annual 
id payments was below 70 in 10 of the 16 industries. 

Leather and leather products.—The average number of persons (not 
4 including superintendents and managers) employed in 1934 was 1,472 
e greater than in 1933 and 1,029 less than in 1929, total wage and 
af salary payments were $3,166,176 greater than in 1933 and $4,950,564 
less than in 1929, and the average annual payment was $135 higher 

Nt than in 1933 and $246 lower than in 1929. 
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For wage earners, the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment y 
89.9, of total payments 69.5, and of average annual payments 77 
During the 2 years, 1933 and 1934, the highest numbe 


earners was employed jn August 1934 and the lowest numbe; i 
November 1933. 


Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the three industries in this 
table 3 shows for wage earners that the average number em 
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CHART 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF ANNUAL WAGE PAYMENTS 
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and total wage and salary payments increased in each of the three 
industries, and average annual payments increased in two of the three. 

Indexes are shown for wage earners in two industries. The 1934 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in one industry. 


The 1934 index of average annual payments was below 80 in each of 
the 2 industries. 
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Liquors and beverages.—\n this industry group the repeal of the 

jhibition amendment has had a marked effect on number of 

pployees and on total wage and salary payments. The average 

ymber of persons (not including superintendents and managers) 

nployed in 1934 was 2,190 greater than in 1933 and 2,763 greater 

ihan in 1929, total wage and salary payments were $2,863,113 greater 

jan in 1933 and $2,982,138 greater than in 1929, and the average 

nual payment was $22 higher than in 1933 and $248 lower than 

in 1929. 

* wage earners the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
3.6, of total payments 184.5, and of average annual payments 88.4. 

During the 2 years 1933 and 1934 the highest number of wage earn- 
gs was employed in July 1934 and the lowest number in February 

1933. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the three industries, table 3 shows 
fr wage earners that the average number employed and total pay- 
ments increased in each of the three industries and the average annual 
payment was higher in two of the three. Indexes are shown for wage 
sarners in but one industry. 

Lumber and lumber products.—The average number of persons (not 
including superintendents and managers) employed in 1934 was 1,478 
seater than in 1933 and 10,281 less than in 1929, total wage and 
silary payments were $2,331,813 greater than in 1933 and $21,180,822 
less than in 1929, and the average annual payment was $71 higher 
than in 1933 and $462 lower than in 1929. 

For wage earners the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 
38.7, of total payments 38.0, and of average annual payments 64.8. 
During the 2 years, 1933 and 1934, the highest number of wage 
earners was employed in September 1933 and the lowest number in 
March 1933. Chart 4 shows the indexes for lumber and lumber 
products for the 11 years, 1924 to 1934. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the eight industries in the group, 
lumber and lumber products, table 3 shows for wage earners that the 
average number employed and total payments increased in each of 
the eight industries and the average annual payment was higher in 
seven industries and lower in one. 

Indexes are shown for wage earners in seven industries. The 1934 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in one indus- 
try and below 80 in five. The 1934 index of average annual pay- 
ments was below 70 in four of the seven industries. 

Metals and metal products other than iron and steel—The average 
number of persons (not including superintendents and managers) 
employed in 1934 was 9,440 greater than in 1933 and 743 less than in 
1929, total wage and salary payments were $12,624,966 greater than 
in 1933 and $18,724,465 less than in 1929, and the average annual 
payment was $82 higher than in 1933 and $420 lower than in 1929. 
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was greater in eight industries and total] payments and ay 
payments were greater in each of the nine industries. 
Indexes are shown for wage earners in six industries. The 1934 
index of employment was above the 1926 level (100.0) in three indus- 
tries and below 20 in one industry. The 1934 index of average 
annual payments was below 75 in four of the six industries. 
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9 Employment and Earnings in Manufactures in Ohio, 1933 and 1934, 
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1b y Tab by Industry Groups 
£9) + for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, April and May 1935, and in Bulletin 
. [pst No. 613] 
Va a! | ald Ee a a ae i - 
- Dlanesfectumes 1 Chemicals and allied} Food and kindred 
rouy products products 
[tem oe saan 
OVed 
ie 1933 1934 | 1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 
\ mber of establishments -._----- esee | 8, 755 8, 848) 424 431) 1, 550 1, 583 
verage number employed: 
OE 449, 378 533, 674 16, 57 19, 105 32, 944 37, 740 
| Bookkeepers, stenogr n°, een and | 
office clerks........-.- —~ 53, 642 60, 556 4, 204 4, 560 3, 278) 3, 629 
Salespeople (not traveling). .......- 4, 955 5, 362) 150 167 1, 686| 1,719 
Rath Bd. cilileeiiino'ncttlbadibiie 507, 975) 599,592} 20,928] 23, 832), 37, 008) 43, 088 
Total payments to— | 
Salespeople (not traveling) -....-.-- | $7, 248,014! $7, 736,596) $233, 422] $245, 525) 1, 758, 436|$1, 901, 587 
Wand CMB conccccces ...-|426, 727, 589/576, 490, 632)18, 572, 810)22, 511, 704| 31, 211, 706/38, 869, 357 
Bookkeepers, ‘stenographers, “and 
SRS UNS brk ccc cccccccs 76, 595, 893) 90, 209, 665) 6, 280, 418) 7, 329, 031) 3,892,811) 4, 442, 549 
EES ee 1510, 571, 496|674, 436, 893/25, 086, 650 30, 086, 260 36, 862, 953/45, 213, 493 
Superintendents and managers | 31, 834, 851) 34, 699, 130) 2, 792, 577| 2,991, 728) 2, 675, 496 | 2, 732, 998 
i bimini nanticnwbhins 2, 406, Late 709, 136, 029| 27, 879, 227|33, 077, 988/39, 538, Hola, 946, 491 
_| jverage annual payments to— 
ies eritcacnssneness 950 1, 080 1, 121) 1,178 947 1, 030 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and | | 
a 1, 428) 1, 490] 1, 494 1, 607 1, 188} 1, 224 
Salespeople (not traveling) --.------ 1, 463 1, 443) (2) (2) l, 043| 1, 106 
PR ee 1, 005 | 1, 12 25) 1, 199 , 262 972) 1, 049 
Increase 4 from 1933 to 1934 in— as 
Average number employed: 
LE Ss ceknee et a ies dieatins 5, 180 
EEE SS ee See ‘  t i aaa 4 Ses 13.7 
Total payments: 
Amount (dollars) -........-- a a 1163, 865, 397).........- OG Ansa ctonine 8, 350, 540 
iia iscas badteedtacaDndnkoncoen | en pte a 22.7 
Average annual payments: | | 
RL SE S  eebiihes ened a re 77 
Ee Ok Gaara a. ee > eres 7.9 
Indexes of wage earners (192 6 = 100. 0): 
Average number employed_....--- 66. 9 79. 4 86. 7 100. 0} 102. 2 117.1 
I ol tt .ouduidabhios 43.8 59. 2 67. 6 81.9 79. 4 98. 9 
Average annual payments_...--_---- 65. 6 74. 6 78. 0 81.9 77.7 84. 5 
Number of wage earners employed on 
Lith of month: 
ee eee 369, 614 483, 091 14, 843 17, 729 29, 463 34, 413 
SR . cmihtiiialsin ena abéidindns 378, 986 521, 920 14, 726 18, 358 28, 747| 34, 437 
Det nara edie 354, 393 549, 435 14, 382 18, 949 28, 509 35, 000 
SO Se ee ees Ss pee ee 376, 843 555, 961 15, 149 19, 957 29, 446 35, 363 
a 408, 336 583, 162 15, 710 19, 877 30, 112 36, 061 
I nih ihe alin x ensncpidelidlion ts 449, 336 579, 978 16, 001 19, 456 31, 900 37, 489 
oso 0 ona ee | 480, 706 526, 016 16, 631 19, 191 31, 983 36, 886 
ROT SER EP TEE gE 520, 809 526, 355 17, 995 19, 222 34, 466 39, 490 
IEE ree ae oer 532, 138 515, 376 19, 071 20, 016 40, 875 45, 407 
| * ae 525, 420 517, 082 18, 523 19, 076 39, 108 42, 245 
I sn a at 501, 041| 514, 644 18, 125 18, 783) 35, 771 38, 531 
J SF Titnipatae 494, 917) 531, 069 17, 726 18, 644) 34, 950) 37, 563 
Variation from maximum: 
RO 5 ar 177, 745) 100, 071 4, 689 2, 287 12, 366 10, 994 
EERE eee pene 33. 4 17.2 24.6 11.4 30.3 24. 2 
al eigen ceammmmanmms —— 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—-Employment and Earnings in Manufactures in Ohio, 1933 
by Industry Groups—Continued 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—JUNE 1936 








| 





Iron and steel and 

































































Item Leather and leather L 
their products | products be 
| } 
Number of establishments_.__.________- 1, 528 1, 552! 107) 106 
Average number employed: 
0 RE ae : 134, 102 163, 979) 13, 130 14, 481 9 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and | 
office clerks................-....-- | 15,332} 16, 943] 793| 906| 
Salespeople (not traveling) ......__- 300| 331) 24) 32 
eS aE | 149,734] 181,253) 13,947| 15,419] 2,8 
Total payments to— | | 

Salespeople (not traveling) -......-- | $595,878) $672,447) $45,742 54,152) $204, 56: 

SUE GD cnabliseccosnaestincas. |134, 667, 037|186, 182, 818| 9, 364, 101/12, 351, 096 2, 912, 83 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
ae eae 2, 912, 156| 27, 289, 931) 930, 630} 1, 101, 401 424 S80E 
ET Ae © eae eS 158, 175, 071/214, 145, 196] 10, 340, 473} 13, 506, 649) 3, 542, 20% 

Superintendents and managers. - - 8, 886,444) 9,541,655) 479, 651 582,407) 305, 778 

eae ae | 167, 061, 515/223, 686, 851 10, 820, 124/14, 089, 056) 3, 847, 97% 
Average annual payments to— 

tet, ER ee 1, 004 1, 135) 713) 853) 1, 234 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and 

ee 1, 494 1, 611) 1,174 1, 216 1, 249 

Salespeople (not traveling) ...----- 1, 986 2, 032 (2) (2) (2) 

All employees 3................_-- 5 1, 056! 1, 181) 741| 876 1, 257 
Increase ‘ from 1933 to 1934 in— 

Average number employed: 
RB eS ET TS eT = aa 1, 472) _. 
EEL ew ahungteooneipeanhene ae a ataoa. Pei indencaan 10. 6 

Total payments: 

3. ee eee aE a $55, 970, 125|..........|$3, 166, 176] _. 
ie ae aaa ee Ghia 1S RepeCoE YR 30. 6| 

Average annual payments: | | 
ME itihidn cbibnconduiecaaes eee a a EE $135) _. 
eS ae SS ae = eer ) 

Indexes of wage earners (1926=100.0): | 

Average number employed_..____.. 56.4 69. 0| 81. 5} 89. 9) 116. 

Total payments___..__-- nieahdatnila east 34. 5 47.7] 52.7 69. 5) 100. 7 

Average annual payments______---- 61.2 69. 2) 64. 6| 77. 86. 4 

Number of wage earners employed on 

15th of month: 
eA ce is een! 103, 112 150, 214 12, 144 13, 725) 1, 166 
0 RE OE ae 105, 933 162, 501 12, 917 14, 432) 1, 120 
I SE ee S* 94, 405 171, 037 12, 344 14, 619 1, 127 

SP SRREET oY * ote | 104,957} 177,769} 12,398| 14, 671 1, 661| 

| RE GE a | 114, 214 186, 390 12, 745 14, 742 2, 249) 

i) eS ey 130, 572 187, 713) 12, 680 15, 045 2, 823 

| Le, aA ee Fee | 146, 650 161, 128) 13, 915 15, 383 3, 089 

SE SS Oe 163, 598 155, 048) 15, 094 15, 660 3, 067 

a aS SS 166, 303 146, 228) 14, 718 13, 058 3, 093) 

a RES. SR oe, 165, 406 151, 050 14, 113 14, 218 3, 018) 

ER SES LE: 157, 718 156, 135) 11, 442) 13, 407 2,977 

EE Ae ay oe 156, 361 162, 536) 13, 045) 14, 910 2, 939 

Variation from maximum: 
a ES PE 71, 898) 41, 485| 3, 652) 2, 602 1, 973 

LP = LS CS PS 43.2 22. I) 24. 2) 16. 6 63.8 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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rable 9,—Employment and Earnings in Manufactures in Ohio, 1933 and 1934, 


Item 





by Industry Groups—Continued 


Lumber and lumber 





yymber of establishments 
jverage number employed: 
Wage earners. -------- 





gookkeepers, Stenographers, and office clerks_____| 


gglespeople (not traveling) - - - ----- 


eS 
Total payments to— 
Salespeople (not traveling) --....-. 
Wage earmers......----- a Ts 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 


CeO cannowdnwint -: 3. 
Superintendents and managers. ----..-- 

cr 
jverage annual payments to— 

Wage earners. - --.-.-. a P ; ' 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks _- 

Salespeople (not traveling) - 


ep EE erdincnccccnnancccestband 
Increase * from 1933 to 1934 in— 
Average number employed: 

Number 


Total payments: 
Se 
0 

Average annual payments: 
0 
Percent........ ae 2 

(Indexes of Wage earners (1926 = 100.0): 

Average number employed ___... : 

Total payments. ---. .& ree eae 

Average annual payments_.................._.-_- 


Number of wage earners employed on 15th of month: 


EE 
ee 
ee diiiinimanedd 


ae 

Septem ber...._.- 

| aa ; 

November......-.--- 

December. .......- < 
Variation from maximum— 


| 
oe 
a 


products 
ea oe 926 897) 
13, 229] 14, 686 
1, 361! 1, 372 
238 248 
14, 828) 16, 306 
$349, 278 $383, 427 
9, 859, 224) 12, 036, 339 
1, 575,555| 1, 696, 104! 





11, 784, 057 
1, 104, 996 





1, 119, 887 





12, 889,053} 15, 235, 757] 








$745) $820 
1, 158) 1, 236 

(?) (?) 
795 866 

| 

1, 478 
_ 10.0 
‘ “ $2, 331, 813 
: 19. 8 
$71 
8.9 
52. 9) 58. 7 
31. 2| 38.0 
58. 9) 64. 8) 
10, 367| 12, 655 
10, 658| 13, 497 
9, 868) 14, 431 
10, 993 14, 206 
12, 303 15, 382 
14, 009 15, 466 
14, 473 15, 190 
16, 107) 15, 151 
16, 175) 15, 213 
15, 812) 15, 362 
14, 519) 15, 090 
ae 14, 593 
6, 307] 2,811 
18, 2 


39. _ 


14, 115, 870| 
| 2,421,277 


| Metals and metal prod- 


ucts, other than iron 
and steel 





| 


521 542 
28, 555 37, 184 
3, 852 4, 652 
113 124 
32, 520 41, 960 

SS | — a 

| 

$215, 949 $279, 466 


26, 243,482) 37, 242, 519 
5, 230,780} 6,793, 192 


| 





31,690,211} 44,315, 177 
2, 860, 585 


34,111,488) 47,175, 762 











$919 $1, 002 
1, 358 1, 460 

(?) (?) 
974) 1, 056 
9, 440 
atleenonen 29. 0 
nr _| $12, 624, 966 
39.8 
as ites $82 
; 8.4 

| 

87. 8| 114.3 
58. 8) 83. 4 
66. 9 73.0 
22, 210) 32, 192 
23, 373) 35, 655 
22, 435) 39, 089 
23, 579) 40, 585 
25, 761 40, 061 
28, 193) 39, 438 
30, 633 37, 930 
33, 651) 36, 854 
34, 949 35, 616 
34, 413) 35, 641 
32, 106| 35, 767 
31, 351! 37, 385 
12, 739) 8, 393 
36. 5 20.7 





' Total for the 7 industry groups included in this article and 7 additional groups which will be covered 


in a later article. 
? Not computed owing to small number involved. 
‘ Not including superintendents and managers. 


‘This section includes wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not 


traveling). 


' Correction of amount for 1933 for iron and steel and their products shown in Monthly Labor Review, 


May 1935, 
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Table 3.—Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Manufacty 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—JUNE 1936 


1933 and 1934, by Industries 


[Data for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1935, and in |] 


Chemicals and allied on 


Bone, carbon, and 





. . | 
| Chemicals, acids, and | 

















































lampblack ! wood distillation | Fertil 
Item 
1933 3 | 1934 | 1933 1934 1933 
Number of establishments_________- 7| 9] 88 89| 
Average number of wage earners __- 730 918) 3, 426 4, 126) 1, 
Total wage payments____....._____- $729, 998! $1, 034, 763| $4, 678, 831) $5, 626,035) $961" o 
Average annual payments._._______ $1, 000) $1, 127 $1, 366 $1, 364) $R4 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): | 
Average number employed.__..}_.._...____|_______.__. 89. 6) 107. 9) RF 
oe a, TEE COE ae ee 71. 2) 85. 6) F 
Average annual payments.--__- BOE ae Pee 79.4 79. 3) 6. 
ar a wr | 
| Patent medicines and | 
Paint and varnish | drug compounds | Petroleu: pe 
| | — 
| | | Number 
Number of establishments___..____. 86 94 67) 69 9 Average 
Average number of wage earners - __- 2, 487 2, 985 992) 1, 068 2. 8 Total we 
Total wage payments_-__.......___- $2, 770, 301) $3, 492, 323 $864, 661) $1,023, 110) $3, 427, 74 Average 
Average annual payments..-._-_- $1, 114) $1, 170) $872) $958 $1, 19 Indexes 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): Ave 
Average number employed... _. 67. 5| 81.0 76.3 82. 2 97 Tot 
Total payments................ 52.8 66. 6 59.0 69. 8) 76 Ave 
Average annual payments__-___| 78. 2 82. 2) 77. 3) 84. 9) 79 
| | 
| 
Salt 's oap, candles, grease, | Chemica! ; 
S | and tallow | products, 
| | a eee Numb 
Number of establishments__-__._-___- 6 26) 23) 67 Averag 
Average number of wage earners -_ __- 615 682| 3, 161 3, 509) 1, 167 Total ' 
Total wage payments___.__....___- $738, 736 $789, 404| $3, 126,014) $3, 770, 444| $1, 274, 560 Averag 
Avereee annual payments____._____| $1, 201 $1, 157] $989 | $1, 075) $1, 092 Indexe 
Indexes (1926= 100. 0): i 
Average number employed__-__- 86. 4 95. 8) 85. 5 94. a Troe 
Total payments...............-. 71.9) 76.8 66. 0) | =a 
Average annual payments- --_- 83. 2 80. i 77. 1) OS) ea 
Food and kindred products 
j | a 
; Coffee, spices, and 
Item | Bakery products? | yen egy peanuts; roastir 
| and grinding 
| | p> | 
Number of establishments__-__..._- 517| 507) 86 90 3 
Average number of wage earners. _-__| 12, 028) 13, 535| 1, 984| 2, 782 1, 163 
Total wage payments___.........._- $11, 712, 542/$14, 345, 326! $1,011,921) $1, 704, 486 $971, 354 
Average annual payments-_....____- $974) $1, 060) $510) $613 $835 
ndexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed - -__-- 109. 5| 123. 2 113.7 159. 4 129. 1 
‘TOens paymenes........-...-..- 76.5 93.7 77.3 130. 2) 98. 9 
Average annual payments_-___-_- 69.9 76. 0 68.0 81.7 76. 6 
F , Dairy products Flour-mil) and 
Confectionery and ice cream grist-mill prod 
Number of establishments__......_- 84 83 358 383 208 
Average number of wage earners _ __- 2, 133) 2, 052 6, 330 7, 815 2, 251 
Total wage payments.............-- $1, 295, 858) $1, 462, 309) $7,018, 298) $9, 455,910) $2, 280, 964 
Average annual payments__.._______ $713 $1, 109 $1, 210 $1, 013 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed ---_- 63. 0 60. 6 104. 7 129. 2 111.3 
Total payments...............-. 44.1 49. 8) 74.4 100. 3 80. 4 
Average annual payments ..___- 70. 0 82. 7 71.1 77.6 72.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ble 3 —Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 
fs 1933 and 1934, by Industries—Continued 


Food and kindred products—Continued 




















, Slaughtering and Food and kindred 
Item Food preparations 4 meat packing eroduste, other * 
wen | 
yumber of est ablishments-_----..-- 54 52 159 166 46 48 
yerage num ber of wage earners - 655 1, 354 6, 442 7, 230 1, 251 1, 047 
vual wage payments............... $453, 344| $1, 450,045] $6, 592, 543) $7,775,085) $1, 126,528) $992, 749 
gverage annual — eeceee == $692 $1, 071 $1, 023 $1,075 $901 $948 
(1926 = 100.0 | 
ww number employed - --.- eS (5) (5) — eal aeae 
Total payments...-., -..------- |, eeeSere (5) (5) ronments wee 
Average annual payments -_--_- REE (8) (5) Leninssattintdjenes a 
| 











Iron and steel and their products 








Blast furnace prod- 





. , Bolts, nuts, washers, 
Item | ucts Boilers and tanks and rivets 

Number of establishments. - - . --- ‘ | 10 11 51 47| 19 19 
\verage number of wage earners. -_-| 3, 796| 4, 757 1, 609 2, 099) 2, 648 3, 427 
Total wage payments. .........--.-.- | $5, 328, 653) $7, 096, 423) $1, 748, 128) $2, 520, 134) $2, 174.7 777| $3, 150, 133 
jverage annual payments_.-.---.-- | $1, 404) $1, 492 $1, 086 $1, 201! $821 $919 
indexes (1926 = 100.0): | | 

Average number employed-.----| 61. 0 76. 4 65. 5) 85. 4 §2. 2! 67. 6 

TEN BE incetscccence<e | 46. 5} 61.9 45. 0 64.8 31.8 46. 1 

a 


Average annual payments---_.--| 76. : 81.0 68. 6) 75. 


61.0 68. 2 





Calculating machines Cutlery and tools 


l 
| Doors and shutters, 
| iron and steel 





Number of establishments.........- 26 25 17 19 4| 4 


Average number of wage earners__-. 6, 538 8, 145 1, 056 1, 222 322) 276 
Total wage Payments. ............- $7, 579, 139/$10, 250, 454 $817, a $1, 070,163; $205,515) $228, 161 
Average annual payments-_-......._- $1, 2 $1, 258 $77 $876) $638 $827 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 


Average number employed--._- 82. 3) 02. 5 27 1| 31.4 53. 2 45.6 
Tete weenenes.............-..- 61. 4) 83. 0 15. 9) 20.8 22.8 25.3 
Average annual payments-.-.-- 74. 5) 80.9 58. 6) 66. 4 42.8 55. 4 








Foundry and ma- Gas engines and trac- 











Forgings chine-shop products tors 
| 

Number of establishments - - ._-..._| 32 33 1, 091 1, 109 18 18 
Average number of wage earners. _- 1, 457 2,414 44, 203) 59, 810 1, 692) 2, 105 
Total wage payments. -..........._- $1, 257,069! $2, 371, 310|$40, 456, 667/$63, 644, 557) $1, 687, 735) $2, 405, 126 
Average annual payments_......__. $863 $982 $915 $1, 064 $997 $1, 143 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed--.--.- 31.9 52.8 48.9 66. 1 75. 7 94. 2 

Total payments...............- 18.9 35. 7 29.3 46. 1 47.7 68. 0 

Average annual payments...._. 59. 4 67.6 59.9 69. 7 63. 0 72, 2 








Pumps and windmills Safes and vaults Steel works and roll- 








ing mills 

Number of establishments-........ 30 28 9 9 53 58 
Average number of wage earners. -_- 1, 354 1, 401 640 627 51,0 60, 001 
Total wage payments. ............. $1, 159, 322) $1,363,745, $472,504) $540, 778/$54, 352, 333/$72, 553, 304 
Average annual payments........_. $856 $9 $738 $862 $1, 066 $1, 209 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed-.-..-_| 47.1 48.7 29. 6 28. 9 60. 3 70.9 

Total payments................ 28.8 33. 8 12.8 14.7 35. 2 47.0 

Average annual payments-...-- 61.0 69. 4 43.4 50. 7 58. 5 66. 3 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Manufact, 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—JUNE 1936 


1933 and 1934, by Industries—Continued 








Item 


Stoves and furnaces 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued 


Tin plate and terne- | 





Number of establishments -_-_-______- 
Average number of wage earners_ _- 
Total wage payments. ____.________ 
Average annual payments..._.____- 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed 
Total payments. .._...-- ae oe 
Average annual payments_____- 


Number of establishments -_-______- 
Average number of wage earners. _- 
Total wage payments. __._..____- ~ 
Average annual payments...._._..- 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed 
Total payments 
Average annual payments 





| 
60! 


054 


6, 
$5, 528, 405 





plate 
—|. Aad 
60! 5 5 
5, 677! 4, 941 5, 409) 


$5, 733, 175] $5, 400, 375| $6, 298, 330! $2. 
$1, 010) $1, 093) $1, 164! 
68. 2 100.9 110. 5| 
48. 0 58. 2 67.8 
70. 4 57.6 o1.4 





- , 
Wirework, wire rope,| Iron and steeland | 


and cable 


28 

1, 214 

$1, 040, 846 
$857 

183. 4 
100. 4 

54.7 





itheir products, other 2) 


32 69 
1, 27C€ 3, 299 
$1, 352, 459) $2,739,817) $3, 863, 638 
$1, 065 + $965 
CE Fo 
ee aa aS 








Leather and leather products 























71}... 
4, 005). 


S$ in 


| 














Item Boots, shoes, cut Leather, tanned, cur-| Leather and | 
stock, and findings ried and finished | products, 

Number of establishments. ---_.._- 36 38 15 14 56 
Average number of wage earners. -- 11, 079 12, 094 1, 383 1, 656 668 
Total wage payments_-__........._- $7, 546, 847/310, 136, 773| $1, 305, 496} $1, 561, 531 $511, 758 
Average annua! payments_-_.-.-__- $681 $944 $943 $766 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed--..-. 83. 1 90. 8 87.6  \ aa 

Total payments_-............-- 53. 3 71.7 60. 4 - 9 ienetatll 

Average annual payments---.-- 64. 1 78.9 68. 9 . al 

Liquors and beverages Y 
| 
, | Mineral and soda Liquors and bever 
Item Liquors, malt! | waters ages, other ” 
| se dedi 

Number of establishments__--_-__-._-. 34 47 116 115 12 
Average number of wage earners. - - 1, 354 2, 644 751 837 255| 
Total wage payments---.._....._--- $1, 794, 454) $3,678,257) $788,277) $975,219) $330, 102 
Average annual payments._.._-._.-_. $1, 325 $1, 391 $1, 050 $1, 165 $1, 295 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed.---.|...........]....--.-.-- 41.2 ae 

ee tg lnc rencmeccclssconcssbus lecccwcsones 30. 8 ll 

Average annual payments.-...-_|.......-.-. | 74. 7 tk Mlitecacs- 




















Lumber and lumber products 








Item Boxes and packing Coffins and under- |Cooperage and related 
crates takers’ goods good 

Number of establishments__-....._. 36 34 18 19 50 
Average number of wage earners-__ 837 998 649 725 771 
Total wage payments-__........_._. $601,235) $736,167; $600,170} $740,913) $589, 986 
Average annual y ypemeay esas ag $718 $738 $925 $1, 022 $765 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed.--_- 65. 3 77.9 80. 3 89.7 59. 7 

Total payments..=............. 43.3 53. 0 56. 69.4 38. 2 

Average annual payments..-._. 66. 2 68. 1 70.0 77.4 63.9 

| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ble 3.— Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Manufactures in Ohio, 
It 1933 and 1934, by Industries—Continued 























i —_—— 
| Furniture, including | Sawmill and planing- 
Item upholstering Matches mill products 
| 
ae 7. poe see bens 30 cP 
xgmber of establishments ...-_-. 118 118 ‘| 4| 605) 574 
y rqve DUIMber Of wage earners - - 3, 243| 3, 815) 1,714 1, 899) 3, 735 3, 849 
Art wage payments. ..........- -| $2, 274, 035) $3, 008, 048) $1, 594, 940/ $1, 727, 660| $2, 670, 697| $3, 051, 702 
iverage annual ~~ aememae _— $701 $788) — $910 $715) $793 
indexes (1926= 100.0): | 
beverage number employed-.--- 47.6 56. 0 119. 0} 131.9 36. 3 37.4 
Total payments............_- | 26. 5| 35.1 93. 6| 101.3 19. 5 22.3 
,yerage annual payments...._.| 55. 7} 62. 6 78. 6 76.9 53.9 59.8 
. | M J | | 
| Wood bending, turn- | Lumber and lumber | 
ing, and carving products, other? | 
| 
es lar | Sp 7 | 
umber of establishments. - _.__- | 7 | 26| 68 aS Se 
iverage number of wage earners --. | 563} 617) 1,717 hill ll SRI 
Total wage payments_.___._- ve $353,220! $428, 201! $1, 174, 941! $1, 504, 193)___ 
iyerage annual payments... ___- $627 | $694 684, —, REP OR Bae 
indexes (1926= 100.0): 
\verage number employed_-___. 70. 4| || aaa ee 
Total payments..............-..| 39. 4) 4 Sees = 
Average annual payments-__.--_- 56. 0 or sid 2 ie Neaetileaa hate Reals Pctsmerenialie 





Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel 
Brass, bronze, and | 


| Clocks, watches, and 








Item | aluminum products Caskets, metal? | materials 

| | 
Number of establishments--____._. 139 135 6 7) 6 6 
Average number of wage earners --_| 6, 960 9, 079 721 813 169 168 
Total wage payments___.____- .| $6, 942, 623) $9,794,540) $708,002) $884, 129 $155,320) $172,916 
Average annual payments....._. _-- $998 $1, 079 $982 $1, 087 $919 $1, 029 

Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average numbers employed... 86.3 ies «Se 17.7 17.6 
Total payments................| 57.2 _ yg CRSA bb be odin. 12. 4) 13.8 
Average annual payments... _- | 66. 3 f SX SSeis: 70. 0} 78. 4 

| 











hat , — | Gas and electric fix- 
1 ¢ per, é 
opper, zinc, tin, and| Furniture and office | tures and lamps 





| sheet-iron products fixtures | and reflectors 
| 

Number of establishments___.____- 216 234 12| 12 30 34 
Average number of wage earners --_.- 12, 896 16, 755 1, 535 2, 206 4, 008 5, 401 
Total wage payments-_-_.........__- $11, 090, 650/$15, 732, 105) $1, 419, 585| $2, 350,794) $3, 929, 259) $5, 531, 697 
Average annual payments._...__.._- $860 $939 $925 $1, 066) $980) $1, 024 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed... _- 95. 5 124. 1 70.7 101.6 2. 5! 7.7 

 . ese 62. 5 88. 7 45.9 76. 0| 55. 7| 78. 4 

Average annual payments-_-_-.-_- 65.4 71. S| 65. 0 74.9 | 76. 9 80.3 











Smelting and refin- 
ing, aluminum, 
brass, and copper ! 


Metals and metal 
products, other ? 


| Jewelry, including 
| reducing and refining 





| 
Number of establishments. _______- 30 31 13 12 69) 71 





Average number of wage earners - -- 76 369 77 1, 041 1, 214! 1, 353 
Total wage payments-_-_........._.. $227, 433 $325, 873 $803, 886) $1, 128, 040 $966, 724) $1, 322, 425 
Average annual payments.......... $824 $883 $1, 035 $1, 084 $796 77 





Indexes (1926= 100.0): 








Average number employed-_-.-_- 48. 5 Sti. <i aiindaladmeieninee lenccnoccconianeiphsc- " 
Total payments................ 27.0 ee ST eS «ere 
Average annual payments... _- 55.7 59.7 











! Classified under ‘‘other”’ in earlier years. 
? Indexes not computed for ‘‘other’’. 
' Data are for all employees (not including superintendents and managers) owing to change of classifi- 
— S meg wagon drivers by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from “salespeople’’ to ‘‘wage earners,” 
ginning in 1930. 
‘Classification of one large establishment changed by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from “‘flour-mill 
and grist-mill products” to “food preparations.”’ 
‘ Indexes for slaughtering and meat packing omitted due to apparent error in reporting or tabulating 
data for the base year, 1926 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on April 1, 193¢ 


















ARM wage rates on April 1 averaged $1.43 per day 

board, for the country as a whole. This is the highest 
recorded by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
April 1, 1931, when the rate was $1.80. The averages for the 
States on April 1, 1936, ranged from 75 cents in South ( 
$2.70 in Rhode Island. 


Ww ith, y 
averag 
Ics sine 

Varioy 


—_ 







arolina t | st Nort 
; Ohio- 





. dia 
Table 1, taken from a press release issued by the Bureau of Aor in 
Co Mich 


cultural Economics as of April 14, 1936, shows average farm w 
rates, supply of and demand for farm labor, and number of per 


Wiset 


age rest NO’ 















































Ano Min¢ 
SONS Saal 
. c ° low a 
employed per farm on April 1, 1936, as compared with January | Miss 
Pag ° . ) Nort 
1936, January 1 and Apri’ 1, 1935, and the annual averages 1910-4 sont 
° Neb! 
° . Kan 
Table 1.—Average Farm Wa, Rates and Employment in April 1936 as C. ym pared south A 
With January 1936 and January and April 1935 ve 
= = — - i Vire 
Annual | Wes 
~ Jan. 1, Apr. 1, Jan. 1, Apr. | Nor 
Item average, ar te pI : 
1910-14 | 1935 1935 1936 Sou 
- —--—--- i — Flo 
Woven ween teQee.... esse. tatsscsccinat,vasdiee 100 86 94 94 be 
Farm wage rates: Te 
i PO ae ee $20. 41 $17. 04 $19. 11 $18. 54 $20, 8 Al; 
Per month, without board__..................-. | $29.09 $26. 69 $28. 82 28. 63 $ M. 
PE I. oon enccacccnconsscocéodsids $1. 10 $0. 92 $0. 97 $1. 00 $1 Qs West § 
Ce Be onc cnennccukésccuuscans $1. 43 $1. 26 $1. 34 $1. 37 $14 At 
Supply of and demand for farm labor (percentage of li 
normal): 0 
ee aa ae 104. 1 101. 4 96. 7 93,8 1 
ESS 5 Ss ie Sma 66. 8 73. 4 76.0 89 ] Mout 
Supply as a percentage of demand________....__}____..___- 155. 8 138. 1 27.2 114.3 N 
Farm employment ! (persons per farm): it 
rr  e  canenemigeelabendenaan 2.15 2. 16 1. 99 V 
ieee ee SE cagnslaudbaenne . 65 .73 . 62 ( 
eR ek Ee wactintaisesauleoseluemenm 2. 80 2. 89 2. 61 | » 
. 
{ 
! On farms of crop reporters. ’ 
Paci 
Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
without board, on April 1, 1936, are given in table 2 by State and 
geographic division. 
Table 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on Apr. 1, 1936, by State and Geographic 
Division r 
Per month Per day 1 
Geographic division and State ] fs t] 
With Without With | Without 
board board board | board , 
ee | 
pa a oO SE a $20. 89 $30. 87 $1. 05 
RTE SEES CR see 28. 06 49. 44 1. 61 
TE Re ee eee nt oe Ce eee ee 25. 00 41. 25 1, 45 
NIN 25.55556566ccdbaboecsbsctereanesan 28. 75 49. 00 1. 50 
CE Te eee Pree See ee) 26. 00 41.75 1.35 
EELS Ol RE: <P 30. 50 54. 75 1.90 
inn nema cennhanttiihimaiiieoatinell 41.75 67. 25 1.75 
a a SE 27. 25 56. 25 1.70 
SRS SS aa Pe 25. 35 40. 40 1, 42 
I Tad 26, 25 40. 50 1. 45 
I hao nd ooh nec lc ctacedocaldaeuctoa 27.75 47. 25 1. 55 
ranean nodiinalincontin 23. 50 38. 25 1. 35 
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rable 2+ Average Farm Wage Rates on Apr. 1, 1936, by State and Geographic 
’ Division—Continued 


























Per month | Per day 
Geographic division and State | 
With | Without With | Without 
board | board board | board 
ain — ee a poe oe — ee 
past North a oad A eke i ccupankent | $24. 94 $35. 73 $1. 27 $1. 71 
| RR EA elie Tee bhodipsilicedl 22.75 | 34. 00 1.30 1. 70 
ae 23. 25 33. 25 1.15 1. 55 
MIMOIS.. .. . cccocowonecee-cenenenceecene oe joatheadl 27.00 36. 50 1. 30 1. 70 
eS ra gel ee cee Irae. S,-- 24. 00 35. 75 1. 30 1. 80 
TTT a IEE A he: 26.75 38. 75 1.30 1. 80 
West North A Reet ean Pe RR | 24. 50 33. 99 1. 16 1. 65 
i ee ee 26. 50 37. 25 1.30 1. 90 
ih. iain admatie nachmaeneanan on hn dnbetle 29. 50 37. 00 1. 35 1. 80 
CT 20. 25 27.75 - 90 1. 25 
ns acterintaiedi ae annienwenanéaedata 24. 00 36. 75 1.10 1. 75 
South Dakota.-......-- sciinataliallli edeaelanialibi dhditeidsstnlaineratbicniliatl 25. 25 36. 25 1.15 1.75 
SE bide deebccnconnes we teenaiee ae ee ee 24. 00 34. 50 | 1. 25 1.75 
KansasS......-- itatiive-baceiocrmereeiteatinesscantilbecolnell 21. 25 32. 00 | 1.10 1. 55 
South on tani od cnet akin amin 14. 75 21. 98 .77 1. 03 
—— a eee Be ts 23. 00 34. 50 1.10 1. 55 
| i ae arabes Biel 23. 00 34. 75 1.15 1. 55 
Ce ee smc gadinl 19. 00 27. 00 . 95 1. 20 
pact ee ieee tn anes uid eal 20. 00 30. 75 1. 00 1. 40 
ile Ra ta PT AE OL RE PT 15. 75 23. 50 . 85 1.10 
gid lia, an a Yh 11. 00 16. 00 . 55 .75 
el Re i Fane 10. 50 15. 75 . 60 . 80 
le 5 ee ee a a 14. 00 23. 50 7 1. 10 
TE a TS Bi 14. 09 20. 70 71 92 
Kentucky..........- ee ee 17. 25 25.00 | . 80 1. 05 
ae a Ae ae jas TN» HES. 15. 25 22. 25 | 75 95 
I ll, an ct | TE 12. 00 17. 75 . 65 . 85 
ET ee an 12. 00 18. 00 . 65 . 85 
CT LET SRL RST TS 16. 95 24. 63 . 82 1. 08 
ae as RE Se 14. 50 21. 50 . 65 .95 
ESE Dich whic nbhthdubaddotambneny odundalal 13. 50 19. 75 ot . 90 
EL ATE a ee EN eye 17.75 26. 75 . 95 1, 20 
. — S's eee eee a PO a te aS ited 19. 00 27. 00 . 90 1.15 
OS a a eee Sal ahem 29. 96 44. 05 | 1, 43 1.95 
5 EE ee, Ce epee mene | 34. 00 48.75 | 1. 60 2. 30 
Mh akSiccsess<- ai shite hpithsteitibtihebhbal | 35. 50 50. 50 | 1. 60 2.15 
Ws wccencens . Sp Sak. & ee 32. 00 45. 50 | 1. 45 2.10 
Colorado........ hal Ee ee ee ek 24. 75 39.00 | 1, 25 1. 80 
he RE A Rg i AN 23. 25 34. 25 | 1.15 1. 50 
EE REP BETES EO eee. Ce prea ee Se 29. 00 45. 50 1, 45 1.75 
a i la nies neil 36. 25 49.75 1.75 2. 20 
| a Eo SOR a epee ee ee ee ae | 35. 25 51. 00 1. 45 2. 45 
an 0 cnc nsire sees thenmndienmnininammenaiiii 36. 50 56. 59 1. 62 2. 40 
deer oe oh hac, oe oe | 29. 50 47. 50 1: 60 2. 25 
NE SA eed Sega Ae 29. 75 44.75 1. 50 2.10 
ELSE Pee Sees ea Pee Pe 39. 75 61. 50 1, 65 2. 50 


Wages in the Philippine Islands in 1934 and 1935 


HE average daily wage in the Philippine Islands in 1935 was 0.55 
peso, while the average daily wage in the various Provinces in 
1934 ranged from 0.30 peso! in the Province of Leyte to 0.80 peso in 
the Provinces of Manila and Rizal, as shown in the following tabula- 
tion. The figures are taken from Economic and Social Conditions of 
the Philippine Islands, 1935, special supplement to the Philippine 
Statistical Review, Volume 2, published by the Philippine Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. 


! Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency. 
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Average Daily Wages in Philippine Islands, 1934 and 193 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 





| Average 




















Date and locality | daily Date and locality . 
| wage 
- TE Tag emt! — Stall i ll Ww Zt 
1935: | Pesos || 1934: 
Philippine Islands_---..____- — 0. 55 Provinces—Continued Pp 
1934: La Union....-_- aa " 
Provinces: ES ee 
EA 45 RR a al 
Mibih cabieneantséaceéduaiel . 55 Marinduque.._____- ’ janua 
PS 1, EE Sd . 56 eee ‘al 
PE oedsasaenn ATES iF. . 47 Mindoro. __-- “a } gocla 
RE PRE &.. 5 .70 || Misamis Occidental 7 cl id 
PA Snacodwcghllomeckwasdateal . 54 Misamis Oriental } excil 
PERE Bond SS ft .72 Mountain---_-- , ; AOU 
SS chidtknadiivael myn caaondanies .37 Negros Occidental__.- : yarlo 
REE E ontiales SE pey eS 47 Negros Oriental 
ae. + GREENS 6 . 60 Neuva Ecija-.--_-_-.- ~ 
I ira: nnibe eete gare BP ob . 53 Neuva Vizcaya-- ~ Wages 
Camarines Norte.._.......-...-.| . 55 Palawan....-.-.- - 
Camarines Sur. .--..- (Ailey 44 Pampanga. .-.- = od 
SD <6: nce halidde anuak nhl dmak .49 || Pangasinan. --_- > 
TE AA RD a as . 62 Sa a 
ints cine eh ah ihe is 32 || Romblon.--. 
ET Ea | ae . 54 ea rae ‘ 
Davao-.-_._- oe ) ee ae . 63 Sorsegon......... es 
0 ES Bl eS eet . 54 ne eb 14 e 
er ls ac hinteees . 49 Surigao... --- ; 14 skilled 1 
RAI es RE 46 | Tarlac... ---- ; Bak 
RR i SE Be 61 Tayabas......--- re Prit 
on a ee: EIR File 7 Zambales... ......- et Ele 
iterbihdiiendietiesecanton . 53 Zamboanga - - -. oi 
$$ ———________— Tit 
Co} 
- 7 s Pp ' 
Average Annual Earnings of Salaried Employees in Mi 
Ps e ° Bu 
Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 1934 Lo 
5D 
‘ : , Sp 
HE average annual earnings of salaried employees in the manu- i 
facturing industries of Canada in 1934 were $1,614, as compared C 
° P " Unsk) 
with $1,607 in the previous year, an advance of only 0.4 percent. In b 
the same period, however, the average wages in these industries 
showed an increase from $785 to $837 or 6.6 percent. Some of the al 
other findings of the Dominion Census of Manufactures are given in | 
the table below.' ua 
Statistics of Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 1929, 1932, 1933, and 1934 er 
| | Perce 
Item 1934 1933 «=| 232i] 1929 ~~ chang 
| | | 1Y35 t 
| | ] 
Number of establishments ---_----- 25, 663 25, 232 24, 544 23, 597 +17 D 
Number of salaried employees - - --| 99, 730 94, 494 95, 070 96, 607 +é 
Number of wage earners - -_-__---- | 445, 432 369, 409 400, 328 597, 827 11.8 Q 
Capital invested ---__-_-__- ..--..-.-.|$4, 708, 917, 730 |$4, 689, 373, 704 |$4, 741, 255, 610 |$5, 083, 014, 754 t 
Amount paid in salaries... _- _...-| $160, 986,876 | $151, 860,323 | $164,695,605 | $188,747,672| +6.| I 
BP iiiidig 6 dics accncccces $1, 614 $1, 607 $1, 732 $1, 954 +.4 
Amount paid in wages---_._------ | $372, 607,759 $313, 701, 767 $341, 187, 718 $624, 302, 170 15.8 7 
ic Sa $837 $785 $852 $1, 045 +6, ( ' 
Cost of material...........-- topee $1, 230, 977, 053 $969, 188, 574 $955, 968, 683 |$2, 066,636,914 | +2 
Value of production------_----- ....|$2, 533, 758, 954 |$2, 086, 847,847 |$2, 126, 194, 555 | $4, 063, 987, 279 pel.4 
Value added by manufacture - - - -- $1, 222, 943,889 |$1, 004, 380, 223 |$1, 170, 225, 872 |$1, 997, 350, 365 +21, 7 

















1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, September 1934 (p. 889), April 1936 (p. 334). 
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Wages in Hamburg, Germany, in 1931, 1932, and 1935 


HERE was a sudden drop in wages in January 15, 1932, as com- 

peor with those on December 15, 1931. This was due to a Gov- 
pment decree issued on December 8, 1931, which provided for wage 
jereases Of 10 to 15 percent, beginning January 1, 1932. 
The following table shows the wages of representative groups of 
sorkers in the city of Hamburg, Germany, on December 15, 1931, 
jnuary 15, 1932, and December 15, 1935." Supplements such as 
ycial benefits, piece-rate supplements, and overtime payments are 
xcluded from the wages quoted in the table, but deductions for 
rious taxes and fees presumably are not subtracted. 


Wages of Representative Groups of Workers in Hamburg, Germany, 1931, 
7 1932, and 1935 





v . : - Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, Dec. 15, 

; Occupation | Period 1931 | 1932 1985 
—— _— - desis to = — vr —_——— 
skilled workers: Marks! Marks! | Marks! 

, i cccccecece inisclipinkiidaanade Week. .__- 57. 00 48. 45 46. 00 
ae — i es ee 55. 00 48. 00 48. 00 
Risseeesass «..... aoe FF UB 1.10 1.03 . 96 
EE iiescbecesesessqqumeernne , Sa 1.11 | 1.00 | 95 
ee nie pyre eee P| EE 1.11 | 1.03 | 88 
Pe, nnccacocncessse er ees BD Vee 1. 63 | 1. 36 1. 16 
Coppersmiths. - __._. as satel | ve 1.11 | 1. 02 95 
1 > = . nee ener ek ee 1. 34 | 1. 25 1. 00 
n a lac diciiantiaainhetiniait Re i — —_— 1, 44 1, 28 | 1.10 
Butchers. ......- dasemaadl PETERS 58. 00 52.00 | 46. 50 
Enno ntkthbiebudss dates. dedaden | meow......} 1. 21 1.09 1. 05 
Shoemakers.- - - atx Lee) ee a, ee 1. 04 | . 94 . 86 
a ees’ ee ee ee a . 84 | . 76 | .74 

nu- RE Se eee Ee Se 1.31 1.17 | (2) 
4) 2 Se do. 1. 16 1, 04 | 91 
req CINE. |... 3d sédisbiine dnb Das gseadeas do 1. 46 1.30 | 1.12 

Unskilled workers: 

l Building worker helpers_..__-. a ew ae ee ee 1. 20 1.07 | 91 
. Chemical workers. .............--. a ae Ye ee | . 88 . 75 | 75 
Cs SE SS ee Se . 88 | .75 .75 
’ I ead i a, tached h ative lstsiools a, A 8. 30 7. 60 | 7. 60 
the }oal workers ( Kohlenarbeiter) ...............----- pecuphe “ee pond ati 9.12 | 8. 32 | 8. 32 
inne ragmanadsttduntitiin Cit blinecscées | Week.....| 52. 60 | 48. 40 | 48. 40 
In Metal workers, agriculture. ................----.- .| Hour...._.| . 68 | 61 | 61 
Metal workers, ship building.................-.-.-|...do__...--| . 68 | .61 | 58 


| ! | | 





, Average exchange rate of mark =23.6 cents in December 1931 and January 1932 and 40.2 cents in Decem- 
34 ber 1935. 
1No agreement wages since 1933; the wages paid vary according to establishments. 


Wages in Tokyo in January 1936 


AILY wages of workers in Tokyo in January 1936 ranged from 
0.65 yen ? for female match makers to 4.90 yen for male wooden- 

pattern makers in the metal industry. Of the occupations covered in 

a recent Japanese report,’ those in the metal industry showed the 
highest rates. The reports for this industry showed wages of 4.51 
yen for blacksmiths, 4.09 yen for finishers, 3.99 yen for lathemen, and 





‘Hamburg. Statistisches Landesamt. Aus Hamburgs Verwaltung und Wirtschaft, Feb. 15, 1936 (p. 250). 

? Average exchange rate of yen in January 1936=29.0 cents. 

‘Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry. Monthly Report on Current Economic Conditions, 
March 1936 (pp. 13-14). 
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3.72 yen for founders. The daily wage for leather workers. 
ranked next. The average wage per day for carpenters, Rares 
only 1.95 yen, while in other occupations in the building tr» 
ered in the report, wages ranged from 2.34 yen for Seater 1 
for stonemasons. 

The wage index increased considerably from January 1935 to Jay. 
uary 1936 for male match makers, flour millers, stevedores, gn4 
makers of Japanese paper, rising from 100.0 in January 1935 to 130.9 
119.7, 117.1, and 115.3, respectively, for these occupations. On the 
other hand a substantial reduction was recorded in wages in certaiy 
other occupations; for example, the January 1936 indexes for femal. 
hosiery knitters and rope makers were respectively 70.8 and 78.6 oy 
the January 1935 base. In 20 occupations no wage change is reported 
for January 1936 as compared with January 1935. 


er , Wag 
les Coy. 


LO 2.87 


Daily Wages in Various Industries in Tokyo, January 1936 


[Yen at par=50 cents; average exchange rate, January 1936=29 cents] 














Daily wage } Da " 
aie ~] . 
Amount | numbers Amount | (ier 
| 1935= 100) || 1935 
J. - | suka 1 oe - 
Textile industry: Yen Food industry—C ontinued. Yen 
Silk reelers, female - --.--- 0.73 101.4 | Sugar refinery workers-.. 2. 27 
Cotton spinners, female -- . 86 100. 0 || Confectioners (Japanese 
Silk throwers, female-.---- . 83 107.8 || | RT ie eS RS 2. 00 " 
Weavers, cotton (ma- 0 TEA AAI 1. 51 g 
chine), female-_-..------ . 69 94.5 || Wearin -apparel industry: 
Weavers, silk (hand), Tailors (for European 
PD « adi wheena 1. 28 102. 4 | EES EEE GGT 2. 00 0. ( 
Hosiery knitters, male_-_- 2. 00 90.9 Shoemakers..........-.. ae 2. 62 10 
Hosiery knitters, female-- . 85 70.8 || Clog makers............-.- 1.12 10 
Metal industry: || Wooden, bamboo, and other 
eer 3. 99 83.8 || plant products: 
>, a es 4. 09 88. 1 Sawyers (machine) --...-. 1, 84 
a 3.72 90.7 || Pe nitetibindedicmeded 1. 85 1X 
DIES 0.0 c0<nseua<s 4. 51 97.4 |) LMOGUNNONS... ok cecceccece 2.12 { 
Wooden-pattern makers... 4.90 102.3 || Rope makers............- 1. 65 
Ceramics: Mat makers (Tatami) ---- 2. 33 " 
eee eee . 1. 98 96. 1 Printing industry: 
ee 2. 64 98. 5 i 2. 95 00, 0 
Cement makers ---------- 2. 51 92. 6 Bookbinders. ...........- 2. 28 9 
Tile makers (shapers) - - -- 1. 40 100.0 || Building industry: 
Chemical industry: Se 1.95 | 10. ( 
Makers of chemicals--.-.--- 2.13 106. 0 SS hoe 2. 43 10K 
Match makers, male- ---- 1. 30 130. 0 Stonemasons............. 2. 87 | 00.0 
Match makers, female---- . 65 100. 0 Bricklayers... -....-.-- a se 2, 67 | 100. ( 
OF peegeee.c J. .......-- 1. 65 98. 8 Roofing tile layers__....-- 2. 60 | 100. 0 
Paper industry: I eee 2 2. 34 | 100. | 
Makers of Japanese paper- 1, 43 115.3 || Day laborers: 
Makers of printing paper- 1.95 98. 5 ETRE LOR SE 2. 88 117 
Leather industry: Leather Day laborers, male-_-._---- 1. 45 95. 4 
ECR aeeee as 3. 49 114.8 Day laborers, female - - --- .77 100. 0 
Food industry: IN, 65h Oh 5 ib 5 cn ibaiciniel 1. 
,. . =a 2. 31 119.7 || Domestic service: 
Sake-brewery workers. -_- 1.35 100. 0 Servants, male-.......--- 
Soy-brewery workers-_---_- 2.10 100. 0 Servants, female--.-...-.-.-- 
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Wages of Agricultural Labor in Portugal in December 
1935 * 


> COV. , 
AGES of agricultural workers in Portugal in December 1935 


) 2.87 
ranged, according to kind of work and district, from 6.00 


Jan Mo 9.20 escudos * for men and from 3.20 to 5.40 escudos per day for 
. and women. 
30.0 For men, the highest wages reported (9.20 escudos per day) were 


n the Mm for seeding in Setubal and the lowest (6.00 escudos per day) for 

rtain Mg eeding and general work in Viseu and for vine pruning in Viana 

Male ME jo Castelo. For women the highest rates (5.40 escudos per day) 

6 on Mi were for seeding in Aveiro and the lowest (3.20 escudos per day) 

rte HE for picking olives in Bragancga and Castelo Branco, for gardening 
in Porto, and for general work in Faro and Guarda. 


Portugal. Boletim Mensal do Instituto Nacional de Estatistica (Lisbon), Ano VIII, No. 1 (Jan. 1936), 


«4. A section entitled ‘‘Average wages of rural workers’’ appears for the first time in this issue. 
,verage exchange rate of escudo in December 1935=4.49 cents. 














EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of United States Employment Sery; 
April 1936 


IDESPREAD gains in private employment and striking 

increase in the number of placements made in public employ. 
ment at prevailing wages characterized the operations of the United 
States Employment Service during April 1936. These gains Were 
accompanied by a marked decrease in the number of persons revis. 
tering for work at employment offices and a decline in tlre 
active file of persons actively seeking jobs through the public-en r 
ment system. 

Offices of the United States Employment Service during April 
made a total of 109,174 placements in gainful employment in private 
industry. This is a gain of 19.4 percent over the number reported 
in March and represents the highest level of private placements 
since last October. In April 1935, 101,467 placements in private 
employment were reported, showing a gain of 7.6 percent for the 
placements in the 1936 month. These gains in private employment 
reflect the intensification of private placement work by the employ- 
ment offices and the results of the program of employer solicitation 
now being conducted. 

Public employment offices made 200,835 placements in public and 
governmental employment at prevailing wages during April, a gain 
of 47.3 percent above the number reported in March. Employment 
of this nature includes all placements in local, State, and Federal 
governmental units on public works projects and with contractors 
working on such projects. The number of placements of this type 
reported in April is the highest since August 1934, and represents 1 
gain of 36.8 percent over the number reported in April 1935. 

Security-wage assignments on relief-works projects in April con- 
tinued the decline which has been evident since the peak of W. P. A. 
activities was reached last December. Employment offices made 
140,950 such placements in April, a decline of 33.6 percent from 
the number made in the preceding montb. 

During April 295,686 new applicants were registered and classified 
by the Employment Service offices. This is a decline of 16.3 percent 
from the number of persons registered in March and represents the 
lowest number of new applications received in any month since 
March 1935. 

Accompanying the increases in private placements and employ- 
ment on public and governmental work and the decrease in the 
volume of new applications, the active file of job seekers registered 
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ith employment offices showed the first decline since last Novem- 
yer, being 2.8 percent less than the number actively registered at 
ye end of March. Declines in the active file were general through- 
put the country, only 8 States not reporting a drop during April. 
The active file of the Employment Service includes the registrations 
. of all persons seeking work through the public employment offices 
‘king HM chether they are employed or not. In addition to unemployed 
Ploy. persons, the active file contains the registrations of persons seeking 
hited HM better jobs, of persons engaged in short-time employment, (i. e., on 
Were MM jobs lasting from 1 day to 1 week), and of persons engaged on rdliet- 
egis. a projects on a security-wage basis. 
otal Offices of the affiliated State employment service made 76,246 
Dloy. placements in private employment during April, a gain of 19.9 per- 
ent over March and equal to 69.8 percent of the private placements 
\pril fF made by the entire Employment Service. The State offices made 
vate 71,490 placements in public and governmental employment, a gain 
rted of 48.6 percent over the March total and equal to 35.6 percent of 
ents the public and governmental placements for the whole service. 
rate State services made 71,365 placements on relief-works projects. 
the State employment offices received the applications of 163,513 
ent new registrants during April, 12.8 percent less than the number 
“y- received during March and equal to 55.3 percent of the total for the 
on whole service. At the end of April, those actively seeking employ- 
ment through offices of the State employment service dropped 2.7 
nd percent from the total at the end of March. The number of regis- 
_ trants in the State employment service active files constituted 45.3 
a percent of the total for the country. 
al Offices of the National Reemployment Service made 32,928 place- 
- ments in private employment during April, a gain of 18.3 percent 
pe over the total reported for March. These placements constituted 
. 30.2 percent of the total private placements reported for the entire 
Employment Service. National Reemployment Service offices made 
129,345 placements in public and governmental employment during 
the month, a gain of 46.6 percent over the preceding month’s total, 
and equal to 64.4 percent of the aggregate of the entire Employment 
Service. In addition, these offices made 69,585 placements on works- 
relief projects. 

During April, 132,173 job seekers registered with offices of the 
National Reemployment Service, a decline of 20.2 percent from the 
number registered during March. This number of new applicants is 
equal to 44.7 percent of the total registered by the entire Employ- 
ment Service. 

Offices of the United States Employment Service during April 
made 33,644 placements of veterans, 5,738 in private employment, 
a gain of 19.9 percent above the March total, 19,758 in public and 
governmental, a rise of 36.6 percent from March, and 8,148 on relief- 
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works projects. During the month 10,601  registrati, 















































. ' ‘SS Wep 
received from veterans, a decline of 12.2 percent from th: Previoy 
month. At the end of the month, 520,814 veterans were aetiy,i 
registered for employment, 4.4 percent less than the number repoyy, 

e A 
one month earlier. 
Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment S, 
National Reemployment Service, April 1936 
Placements New applice- 
tions 
} 4 ‘ | | 
Private Public 
} | | 
State | — So aunt | > 
ate | | I y ‘ Por 
Se ae ' _ | cent o =n} 
Total | pla we fer: | Relief! | NU | change | Nw 
Num- cent oO Num- cent o ber from Ay 
ber change | ber change | | March | 
from . from | en 
March March 
‘ mith ‘ie | | | | | 
United States 1450, 959 |109, 174 | +19. 4 |200,835 | +47.3 |140, 950 295,686 | —16.3 |8, 996, 64 
Alabama. -...-.. 7, 155 | 311 | +43.3 | 3,820 | —20.8]| 3,024 | 3,855 | —25.2 | 140,% 
Arizona......... 3, 069 | 633 | +31.9 1, 999 540 | 437 | 1,404 | 31. 5 | 38, 3¢ 
Arkansas.....-..| 7,488 | 623 | —6.7/ 2,690 | +53.5| 4,175 | 3,679 | —32.9 | 103, 77 
California. _.....| 29,576 | 11,755 | +19.8 | 11,084 +4. 4 | 6,773 | 23,006 | —11.8 | 367, 28 
Colerade........ | 5,153 | 1,185 | +26. 6 | 1,907 | +10.7 | 2 061 | 2,612 | —27.3 | 109, 00 
Connecticut.....| 4,851 | 1,749 | +18.6 2, 349 \+ 201. 2 | 753 | 4, 456 | 2.3 | 83,99 
Delaware........| 1,655 | 579 | +18.2 834} +65 | 242 838 | +28] 16,48 
Florida..........| 5,846 | 2,131 | —22.1 | 2,788 | +27.0 927 | 4,844 | —25.9 | 116,62 
Georgia.........- 9,294 | 1,940} +16.9| 4,475 | -+9.1 | 2,879) 6,400 | —36.7 | 246,140 
are 2, 626 433 | +146 1,515 | +27.5 | 678 | 1,359; —6.1 37, 194 
Illinois. .....-.--| 31,187 | 12,732 | +29.3 | 10, 648 +-83.3 |} 7,807 | 22, 068 | —16.2 | 457,9 
Indiana. -_....... | 9,380} 4,380 | +223 | 4,606/+83.8| 3094] 7,886 | —23.0 | 211,632 
Towa. ..--.-.----| 10,308 | 3,207 | +10.5 | 6,034 |+126.9| 977] 6,002 | +15.7 92, 648 
Kansas.......-.- | 9,997} 978 | +10.3| 7,874 | +328] 1,145 | 3,782 | —31.4] 110,350 
Kentucky - ------ | 5,067 | 1,330 | +55.9 | 2,858 | +20.4/ 879] 3,951 | —12.7 | 244,950 
Louisiana. ..._.- | 6,205 | 682] +8.6| 5,713 |+526.4 | 0 | 10,525 |4+174.2 | 78, 495 
EAE 1,945 29 | +61.1 | 1,028 |+391.9 | 888 1729; —3.1 40, 993 
Maryland__-_--_. 3,825 | 482] +10.8| 1,600 | +75.6 | 1,743 | 2,485 | —17.3 | 123,449 
Massachusetts.._| 7,559 | 990 | +16.5 2, 024 | +108.7 | 4,545 7, 787 | —32.9 415, 012 
Michigan...--...} 10,298 | 973 | +0.4 | 4,246 |+132.4 | 5,079 | 11,287] —3.8 | 208,57 
Minnesota...._-- 9,565 | 4,189 | +243] 3,759 | $85.4 | 1,617 | 6,513 | +12.4 | 163, 603 
Mississippi------ 8, 061° 57 | +21.3 | 2,992 +10. l | 5,012 | 4,101 | —33.1 | 192,002 
Missouri. -..---- 9,383 | 2,006 | +24.5 |] 5,270 | +143] 2,017] 6,788 | —33.2] 340,119 
Montana..-...-. 6,060 | 1,158 | +43.5 | 4,107 | +62.7 795 | 1,601 | —29.4 46, 614 
Nebraska-.------ | 7,205 | 611 | —12.3 | 5,422 | +95.4 | 1,172 | 3,164 | —19.5 | 61, 652 
Nevada.......... | 1,536 135 | +75.3 | 1,166] +53] 235 510 | —14.4| 6,575 
New Hampshire.| 2,773 | 1,074 | +718 950 |+289. 3 | 749 1,064 | —16.7 | 36,409 
New Jersey......| 10,889 | 3,364 /+10.6| 1,605 | —16.4| 5,920| 9,453 | —22.1 | 312,181 
New Mexico.....| 3,465 | 388 | +34.7 | 2,194} —16.8] 883] 1,270) —15.3 60, 431 
New York.......| 30,181 | 11,977 | +7.1| 8,707 | +67.6 | 9,497 | 21,171 15.3 | 625, 369 
North Carolina..| 11,608 | 2,866 | +54.8| 6,446) 46.2 2,296 | 8,366 | —17.1 187, 096 
North Dakota...| 3,819 | 1,000 | +85.1 | 633 |+141.6 | 2,006| 1,909| —L.7 40, 468 
eee 26,676 | 9,504 | +21.0 | 6,974 | +46.0 | 10,198 | 15,054 | —23.9 | 367, 560 
Oklahoma......- 7,314 | 1,255 | —6.3 | 3,917 | +11.1 | 2,142] 4,130 | —43.3 | 179,555 
Oregon.......... 5, 873 786 | +19.8 | 4,005 | +25. 2 992 | 2,378 | —9,4 | 112, 165 
Pennsylvania__..| 38,332 | 5,502 | +36.7| 9,139 |+150.7 | 23,691 | 20,067 | —11.7 |1, 364, 150 
Rhode Island....| 1,316 315 | +15.0 | 390 |+129. 4 | 611 1,171 — 22.6 60, 832 
South Carolina..| 7,636 | 1,188 | +31.3 | 3,551 | +22.3| 2,897 | 2,653 | —54.7] 158,570 
South Dakota...| 4,548 | 1,013 | —5.4 | 2,109 |4158.4 | 1,336] 1,639 | +240 38, 425 
Tennessee... -..- 7, 268 931 | +25.0 | 4,200 | +37.0 | 2,047 5,350 | —18.8 261, 930 
ST ees 26, 067 1,706 | +17.7 | 20,003 | +34.6 4,358 | 13,751 | —16.8 331, 238 
baleen Bag I. 3, 839 720 | +16.7 2,319 |+191.3 800 857 | —16.4 35, 495 
Vermont. -.-.--... 1, 724 320 | +37.3 1, 167 |+-338. 7 237 942 | —35.7 18, 025 
. 8, 908 1, 547 | +10.7 5, 826 +30. 9 | 1, 535 5,774 | —22.3 128, 325 
Washington -___- 12, 652 687 | +52.7| 5,497 | +65.1 | 6,468! 3,806 | —14.3| 206,560 
West Virginia...| 4,110 | 1,288 | +8.5 2, 373 | +48.0 | 449 2, 868 —6.4 138, 163 | 
Wisconsin....... 12, 010 | 3,852 | +331} 3,194 | +53.2| 4,964] 6,632) —5.4| 129,764 | 
Wyoming--_--_-.. 2, 458 318 | +34.7 1,691 | +38.4 449 1,268 | +17.0 13, 585 
District of Co- | | | | 
lumbia.-.-....--. | 3, 109 | 2,125 | +21.1 903 | +14.0 | 81 2, 391 | —14,2 45, 983 














1 Includes only security-wage placements on works-relief projects. 
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Table 2.—-Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, April 1936 












































We 
evigy anne ~— eae 
rt. > . ew applica- oe 
ACtive| Placements theme Active file 
’Ported —— a a ees 
Private Public 
State le " Per- Per- 
: " cent of cent of 
Cc Total .. B. Relief! — change —*} change 
Num- change | Num- aomm from le from 
ber from ber from March Mar. 31 
March March 
jll States. ......... 219, 101 {76,246 | +4-19.9 {71,490 | +-48.6 (71,365 |163,513 | —12.8 |4,076,028 —2.7 
Peet eine 960 | 321| +821| 607|—133] 32] 511) —49.6| 14,614| —14.8 
California = tt 21,881 | 9,634 | +25.0 | 6,431 +9.8 | 5,816 | 18,807 | —10.6 302. 880 —8. 6 
Per Reet. ntbbeliince 2,703 | 647 | +35.4| 686] +53.5 | 1,370] 1,338 | —39.5 | 59,060 —.6 
EDL of Connecticut......-. 3,718 | 1,351 | +24.3 | 1,688 |+-176.7 67 3, 577 —5.6 64, 363 —1.9 
Change Delaware.....-.--.. 1, 655 579 | +18.2 834 +6. 5 242 838 +2.8 16, 482 —2.6 
Mar alte | centones 2, 228 490 | +47.6 | 1,038 | +31.7 700 | 2,150 | —51.3 42,286 | —48.0 
Bhd. .ccasbdudbcce 1, 599 305 | +18.7 837 | +10.6 45/ 846 +.7 18, 560 —.§ 
filinois.....-.-----.] 22,522 {11,239 | +27.9 | 5,234 | +04.4 | 6,049 | 16,920 | —16.8 326, 334 —1.7 
indiana......-....-| 6,041 | 4,056 | +29.1 | 1,847 | +58.0 1388 | 4,811 | —18.1 112, 016 —3.6 
i. wcccabbbehbeos 5,044 | 2,705 | +11.7 | 2,013 | 4+-73.5 326 3, 230 +3. 1 52, 904 —3.5 
Kansas (not affili- 
CEE coctbviabbace 2, 639 622 —2.4 | 1,569 | +-55.8 448 664 | —55.7 25, 360 —10.0 
Louisiana. ........-. 6, 205 582 +8.6 | 5,713 |4+-526.4 0 | 10,525 |4+-174.2 78, 495 +15. 7 
Massachusetts......; 4,070 877 | +20.3 819 |+110.9 | 2,374 4,523 | ~—27.9 187, 069 +1.4 
Minnesota. ........ 4,055 | 2,604 | 416.2 888 | +84.2 563 2,913 —8,7 76, 174 —3.8 
MigOUTl « cbbbacbo 3, 693 | 1,573 | 419.2 946 —.4) 1,174 3,887 | —37.4 137, 686 —18 
Nerelh. cdibnaten~ 826 88 | +72.5 712 | —8.0 26 317 | —20.9 4, 434 —9.0 
New Hampshire.-. 1, 215 427 —9.0 305 | +79.4 483 615 | —28.7 18, 720 +1.2 
New Jersey.........| 8,894 | 3,024 +8.4 | 1,155 | —30.6 | 4,715 8,355 | ~—19.1 261, 434 +.0 
New Mexico. ...... 1, 470 162 | +33.9 967 | —2b.6 341 634 | —25.0 30, 589 —.5 
New YorR.......... 19, 394 |10,385 | +11.0 | 4,533 | 432.0 | 4,476 | 15,946 | —12.6 355, 285 —7.3 
North Carolina... .. 11, 608 | 2,866 | +54.8 | 6,446 +6. 2 | 2,206 8,366 | —17.1 187, 006 —1.7 
North Dakota... ... 849 $25 | +54.8 125 |4-316.7 300 569 | +38. 4 6,114 +7.3 
Ci ctiditebbeas 20,002 | 7,622 | +23.9 | 3,621 | +46.8 | 8,759 | 11,661 | —19.6 220, 063 —2.1 
Oklahoma.......... 2, 692 859 | —18.0 946 |+-106. 6 887 | 1,285 | —35.3 32, 572 —4.3 
CNG csasedscoe--.) 2OW 487 | +22.1 | 1,835 | +244 518 1,471 | —13.8 82, 124 —.2 
17 Pennsylvania_.....| 25,943 | 3,341 | +23.8 | 4,489 |4+115.0 {18,113 | 18, 560 —9.4 845, 370 +1.3 
+19 Rhode Island..... = 886 284 | +19.8 253 |+125.9 349 1lll | ~—14,.7 54, 150 +. 4 
South Dakota.....- 4,112 889 —7.8 | 2,039 |+181.2 | 1,184 1,497 | +29.7 35, 407 —1.1 
Tennessee. ......... 4, 581 680 | +10.0 | 2,684 | +36.6 | 1,217 2,658 | —20.8 112, 825 +.6 
0 7, 451 270 |4-107.7 | 4,663 | +47.3 | 2,518 4,441 | ~—19.8 90, 624 +2. 1 
( a 1, 724 320 | +37.3 | 1,167 |4+-338.7 237 942 | —35.7 18, 025 —6.0 
Vi ii i wan 1,019 633 +6. 7 306 | —10.5 80 672 | —22.8 21, 252 —.8 
West Virginia... 1, 065 484 —3.8 567 |4-103, 2 14 ROU +.7 30, 5RO —,2 
Wisconsin.........- 9,100 | 3,217 | 413.6 | 1,787 | 445.6 | 4,006 5, 000 —.6 04, 271 —2.1 
Wot oo... 1, 218 173 +9. 5 837 | +40.0 208 673 | +26.7 5, 818 —13.6 
District of Colum- 
ee 3,109 | 2,125 | 421.1 903 | +14.0 81 2,391 | —14.2 45, 983 —7.7 








' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment §-;, 


















































: ice, 
April 1936 ’ 
———————— _ —o a pe aR _ << 
> New applica- | 
Placements tions At 
Private Public 
State ei, Cla A oo Oe ened Percent! 
> ry - ol 7 ' 
Total Percent Percent Relief} Num change Numbx . 
of 7 of ber Apr. 3 ge 
Num- change Num- change from fens 
ber from ber from March Mar 
March March 
ATi Gtates. .....<. 231, 858 |32,928 | +18.3 |129,345 | +46.6 |69,585 |132,173 | — 4, 920, 621 9g Ur 
Alabama._____-.- 7,155] 311 | +43.3] 3,820 | —20.8 | 3,024 | 3,855 | —25.2| 140,007) —:, fe Al 
RR 2, 109 312 | +31.6 1,392 | +13.8 405 893 | —13.8 23, 753 —~6 9 Ar 
Arkansas__-......-- 7, 488 623 —6.7 2, 690 +53.5 | 4,175 | 3,679 | —32.9 103, 771 ~27 Ar 
California __..____- 7,695 | 2,121 +0.9 4, 617 —2,4 957 4,289 | —16.6 64, 409 —79 Ce 
Colorado. ......--.- 2, 450 538 | +17.5 1, 221 —4.3 691 1, 274 —8. 0 49, 946 —9 4 Or 
Connecticut .--__- 1, 133 398 +2. 6 661 | +288. 8 7 879 | +13.9 19, 628 1 f Cr 
i, sree 3,618 | 1,641 | —31.8 1, 750 +24. 4 227 2,694 | +26.8 74, 341 14 f Di 
"eee 9, 204 | 1,940 | +16.9 4, 475 +9.1 | 2,879 6,400 | —36.7 246, 140 alli 4 Fl 
ae 1, 027 128 +5. 8 678 +-57.3 221 613 | —15.6 18, 625 i 1 G 
ae ee 8,665 | 1,493 | +41.2 5, 414 +-73.7 | 1,758 5,148 | —14.2 131, 593 3 9 Id 
J 3, 339 324 | —26.4 | 2,759 |+106.4 256 | 3,075 | —29.7 99, 616 , Il 
Re ek Se 5, 264 592 +5.3 4,021 |+-168. 2 651 2,772 | +35.0 39, 744 —5, | Ir 
) SR 7, 358 356 | +42.4 6,305 | +28.0 697 3,118 | —22.3 84, 990 =| Ic 
Kentucky--_-_-..---- 5, 067 | 1,330 | +55.9 2,858 | +29.4 879 3,951 | —12.7 244, 950 ig k 
eee 1, 945 29 | +611 1,028 |+391.9 888 1, 729 —3.1 40, 993 5.3 k 
Maryland_._-__.._-- 3, 825 482 | +10.8 | 1,600 | +75.6 | 1,743 | 2,485 | —17.3 | 123,449 —47 L 
Massachusetts_-_... 3, 489 113 —6.6 1, 205 |+-107.8 | 2,171 3, 264 | —38.8 227, 943 | +1] h 
Michigan - .__----- 10, 298 973 +9. 4 4,246 |+-132.4 | 5,079 | 11, 287 —3.8 208,575 | +41.5 h 
Minnesota_--_.--- 5,510 | 1,585 | +40.5 2,871 | +85.8 | 1,054 3,600 | +38. 2 87,429 | L 4 ) 
Mississippi_------- 8, 061 57 | +21.3 2,992 |+100.1 | 5,012 4,101 | —33.1 192, 002 3 } 
Missouri-___......- 5,690 | 523 | +44.1] 4,324 | +18.1 843 | 2,901 | —26.8 | 202,433) -21 } 
Montana--.....-.-- 6,060 | 1,158 | 4-43.5 4,107 | +62.7 795 1,601 | —29.4 46, 614 i1.0 ] 
Nebraska. ....---. 7, 205 611 } —i2.3 5,422 | +95.4 | 1,172 3, 164 | —19.5 61, 652 —4.f 
, | 710 47 | +80.8 454 | +36.3 209 193 —1.0 2, 141 | —5.8 
New Hampshire. -_| 1,558 647 |+314.7 645 |+771.6 266 444 +8. 2 17, 689 | +11 
New Jersey.....-.| 1,995 340 | +34.4 450 76.5 | 1,205 1,098 | —38.9 50,747 | —3.3 
New Mexico- -.--- 1, 995 226 | +35.3 | 1,227) —8.4 542 636 | —2.8 29, 842 | | 
New York. _.-...-] 10,787 | 1,592 | —12.9 4,174 |4+-136.8 | 5,021 5,225 | —22.6 270, 084 | 2.4 
North Dakota_-_-.-- 2,970 765 |+101.8 508 |+119.0 | 1, 697 1,340 | —12.5 34, 354 | -9.0 
Guo. oc sei. 6, 674 | 1,882 | +10.6 | 3,353 | +45.0 | 1,439 | 3,393 | —35.7 138, 497 | 18.3 
Oklahoma.._.....- 4, 622 396 |} +35. 6 2, 971 —3.1 | 1, 255 2,845 | —46.3 146, 983 +.4 
CO cai is... 3, 033 299 | +16.3 2, 260 | +25.9 474 907 —1.1 30, 041 —5.0 
Pennsylvania- _._- 12, 389 | 2,161 | +62.7 4,650 |+198.5 | 5,578 | 10,507 | —15.4 518, 780 —.8 
Rhode Island. -_-- 430 31 | —16.2 137 |+136. 2 262 60 | —71.6 6, 682 —2.5 
South Carolina....| 7,636 | 1,188 | +31.3 | 3,551 | +22.3 | 2,897 | 2,653 | —54.7 158, 570 —1.1 
South Dakota. _--- 436 124 | +15.9 160 | +27.0 152 142 | —15.5 3, 018 —5.1 
Tennessee. ......-- 2, 687 251 | +97.6 1,606 | +37.7 830 | 2,692 | —16.8 | 149,105 +.9 
,, . Scerecres 18, 616 | 1, 436 +8.8 | 15,340 | +31.1 | 1,840 9,310 | —15.3 240, 614 —2.1 
SR 3, 839 720 | +16.7 2,319 |+191.3 800 857 | —16.4 35, 495 —10.7 
re 7, 889 914 | +13.5 | 5,520 | +34.4 | 1,455 | 5,102 | —22.2| 107,073 —6.5 
Washington-.-_...-- 12, 652 687 | +52.7 | 5,497 | +65.1 | 6,468 | 3,806 | —14.3 | 206,560 —3.6 
West Virginia. ._-- 3, 045 804 | +17.5 1,806 | +36.4 435 2, 059 —8.9 107, 583 6 
,. ar 2, 910 635 | +63. 7 1,407 | +64.0 868 | 1,632 | +65.7 35, 493 +.6 
Wyoming. --_-.----.- 1, 240 145 | +85.9 854 | +36.9 241 595 +7. 6 7, 767 —8.2 




















1 Includes only security-wage placements on works-relief projects. 
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Table 4.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment 
Services and National Reemployment Service, April 1936 
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' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 
* Data for March not available. 
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Industrial Classification, Length of Unemployment, 


and Age of Persons Placed in Employment, Octobe; 
1935 


G2 ws questions of who are the unemployed, how long they have 
been out of work, how old are the people seeking work, who are 
getting jobs and what industries are absorbing them are of creat 
interest and importance. Statistics of the operations of the Offices 
of the United States Employment Service provide at least a partial 
answer to some of these questions. 

In the present article are discussed briefly the industrial back- 
ground, age classification, and length of unemployment of applicants 
registered by the public employment offices during October 1935, 
together with the industries in which placements were made and the 
age grouping of the persons placed, with a comparison of the récords 
of nonrelief and relief registrants. 


Industrial Classification 


Dvunrine October 1935, offices of the Employment Service registered 
639,960 job seekers and made 559,748 placements. Activity in con- 
nection with the W. P. A. program was at a high level during October 
and the public employment offices registered 248,192 applicants with 
relief status, and made 354,274 placements of relief registrants. 


Applications 


Two industries accounted for nearly one-half of all male appli- 
cants with classifiable work experience who registered with the 
Employment Service in October. As shown in the industrial clas- 
sification in table 1, the agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining 
classification and the manufacturing industries together were reported 
as the former field of employment of 48.2 percent of the male regis- 
trants with classifiable experience. Although second in order of 
size for the combined total of relief and nonrelief, manufacturing 
industries were the chief source of male registrants with relief status. 
This industrial classification accounted for more than one-quarter 
of all classified relief men with 32.2 percent reported as having relief 
status. In comparison, the general average for all industries showed 
27.4 percent of the male applicants as having relief status. 
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Table 1.—Industrial Classification of New Applicants, October 1935 























Men Women 
cent cent 
with with 
Num- | Per- | relief | Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- | relief | Num-| Per- 
ber cent |status} ber | cent ber cent jstatus| ber | cent 
Pe 
4] industries CE? Bee SPS ee eee 336, 232 |100.0 | 27.4 |92,012 |100.0 |103, 175 |100.0 | 31.4 |32, 406 100. 0 














jriculture, forestry, fishing, 


Ar] miniNg-...-<e-- Drakeott 89, 500 | 26.6 | 25.3 |22,614 | 24.6] 3,643| 35| 426] 1,552) 48 
puilding and construction. ------ 46,774 | 13.9 | 24.7 |11,540 | 12.5 286 .3 | 14.0 40 »3 
\anufacturing ..--.---------- ...-| 72,636 | 21.6 | 32.2 [23,401 | 25.4 | 19,049 | 18.5 | 34.5 | 6,571 | 20.3 
Professional and commercial 

grvice and distribution ----__-. 58, 673 | 17.5 | 27.1 |15,920 | 17.3 | 19,807 | 19.2 | 21.6 | 4, 269 13.2 


pomestic and personal service, 
hotels, restaurants, and insti- 
isin ‘aa Glemancete. 23, 750 7.1 | 28.5 | 6,772 7.4 | 51,845 | 50.2 | 35.1 |18, 201 56. 2 


{10h csescocadsbesouscessece 23,129 | 6.9 | 29.7 | 6,866) 7.5) 1,120) 1.1) 211 236 of 
Governmental service. .-........- 21,770 | 6.5 | 22.5 | 4,809) 5.3) 7,425) 7.2) 20.7) 1,537 4.7 



































Table 1 and chart (p. 1670) do not present the background of the 
entire group of male registrants, as 39,794 nonrelief men and 40,204 
relief men had no industrially classifiable work experience and the 
industrial classification of 2,266 nonrelief men and 35,509 relief male 
applicants were not reported for tabulation. 

The industrial background of woman applicants is normally charac- 
terized by a heavy concentration in a few industrial groups. Half 
of the woman applicants with classifiable work experience reported 
housekeeping as the normal field of their former employment. More 
than a third of the classified woman applicants were from the profes- 
sional and commercial service and distribution classification and the 
manufacturing groups. The remaining groups accounted for but 
12.1 percent of the woman applicants. In addition to these 103,175 
industrially classified woman applicants there were 82,880 whose 
records could not be industrially classified. This group was composed 
largely of women without previous work experience, 38,644 women 
with relief status and 34,553 nonrelief women falling in this group. 
Records of the industrial background of 9,417 relief women and 266 
nonrelief applicants were not available for tabulation. 

As indicated in table 1, an average of 31.4 percent of the group 
of classified woman applicants had relief status. The highest pro- 
portion of woman relief applicants in the groups of significant size 
was in the domestic field where 35.1 percent of these applicants had 


relief status. 
Placements 


Placements made by offices of the United States Employment 
Service may be divided into three general groups, two representing 
employment in normal gainful employment, the third representing 
work on relief projects generally operated on a security-wage basis. 
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First, and of most fundamental long-range importance, are pla, ementg 
in private industry in gainful employment at prevailing Wages 
During October 1935, 114,749 placements of this type were reported pel 
72,713 being of men and 42,036 being of women. Included jy this ai 
number were 20,484 openings filled by persons formerly on relief. th 
The second group of placements at prevailing wages was composed y 
of those made in regular governmental activities of local, State, anj i a 
Federal units, on public construction projects and with contractor r 
operating on such projects. Placements of this nature totale 
132,510 during October, 130,758 placements of men and 1,752 place. 
ments of women being reported. Included in these placements wer 
22,505 persons formerly on relief. 
Placements on works projects of a relief nature were at a high leye| 
during October in connection with the W. P. A. program. Offices of 
the Employment Service made 312,104 placements, 302,521 of mey 
and 9,583 of women, on projects of this type. Over 99.7 percent of 
such placements were composed of people with relief status. 
Placements in nonrelief employment.—Table 2 and the chart on 
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- . ; . " ; ance 
page 1670 show the industrial classification of the placements iy N 
prevailing wage nonrelief employment. } 
on ; and 
Slightly more than one-half of all prevailing wage nonrelief place- e 
ments of men were in public building and construction projects, and * 
an additional 11.7 percent of these placements were in local, State, . 
and Federal governmental employment. The largest placements a 
with private employers during the month of October were in the field a 
of agriculture, forestry, and fishing, with manufacturing industries 
following in order of importance. 
Table 2.—Industrial Classification of Persons Placed, October 1935 a 
Men Women Al 
— e 
edeneey Total Per-| Relief Total | por. | Relief “ 
cent | cout |___. 
with with | | 
Num- | Per- | relief | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | relief |Num-) Per- 
ber | cent |status}; ber | cent | ber | cent |status| ber | cent u 
st. — wl l 
Ce Ea eee ee 203, 471 |100.0 | 18.8 |38, 168 |100.0 |43, 788 |100.0 | 11.0 |4,821 | 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and am 
(a ee lt a ieee 27,321 | 13.4 | 26.5 | 7,238| 19.0} 915] 21] 19.2| 176\) 37 im | 
Building and construction: ’ 
te a en algplice 8,806 | 43) 17.5 | 1,544 4.0 34 ok Lane 4 I ‘ 
|, — SES eee ee peers wees 106, 863 | 52.5 | 19.3 |20,643 | 54.1 103 -2)| 13.6 14 3 
EE enn ose ncokaccl 13,206 | 6.5 | 19.2 | 2,554! 6.7 | 6,079 | 13.9 | 13.0) 788) 163 
Professional and commercial serv- % 
ice and distribution__.......___- 9,560] 4.7| 17.9] 1,716) 45| 5,193| 11.9] 9.9] 515| 107 


Domestic and personal service, 
hotels, restaurants, and institu- 


Sin ackeenasshocence=cetir edna 10,882 | 5.4 | 20.4 | 2,220| 5.8 {29,720 | 67.9 |10.6 {3,147 | 
Public utilities and transportation_| 2,848 | 1.4 | 20.3 578 | 1.5 95 .2 | 4.21 
Governmental service. -..........-- 23,895 | 11.7) 7.0) 1,675 | 4.4) 1,649 | 3.8 |10.5 173 J. t 
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The total of 203,471 placements in prevailing-wage employment 


cluded 38,168 persons formerly on relief, equal to 18.8 percent of 
.e total placements in this group. The highest proportion of persons 
+h relief status among men placed was found in the predominantly 
yicultural group, where 26.5 percent of the placements were filled 
by persons with relief status. 
‘Placements of women at prevailing-wage employment showed an 
ven higher concentration in the domestic and personal service group 
han did the records of woman applicants. This group, which 
rludes employment in hotels, restaurants, and institutions as well 
,sin purely household domestic work, accounted for 67.9 percent of all 
placements of women in prevailing-wage employment. Second to this 
dassification, manufacturing industries had 13.9 percent of the place- 
ments of women in nonrelief employment, and professional and com- 
mercial service, and distribution accounted for 11.9 percent of these 
placements. On an average, 11 percent of the 43,788 women placed 
in nonrelief employment were persons who formerly received assist- 
ance from relief. 

A chart showing the industrial classification of placements of men 
and women in nonrelief prevailing-wage employment appears on 
page 1670. ‘This chart includes all placements in private and public 
and governmental work, but does not include placements on relief 
projects or in the Civilian Conservation Corps. The records of 385 
placements for which the industrial classification was not available 





Fare also excluded. 


Length of Unemployment 


THe prevalence of continued unemployment among persons on 
relief is strikingly illustrated by the records of October registrations. 
Almost one-half of the men with relief status who registered had been 
continuously unemployed for over 1 year, except for relief work and 
odd jobs, and one in five had been unemployed more than 4 years. 
Among nonrelief men, by contrast, only one-fifth reported continuous 
unemployment exceeding 1 year in duration and less than 1 man in 
12 had been out of work more than 4 years. 

Detailed records of the unemployment status of 593,542 registrants 
were secured by the public-employment offices during October. 
Male registrants constituted 416,848 of this total, and female regis- 
trants provided 176,694 reports. Registration of relief persons in 
connection with the W. P. A. program was at a high level, the records 
of 132,559 relief men and 71,252 relief women being reporied. 

The large number of applicants who reported unemployment of 
but short duration is noteworthy among the nonrelief male registrants, 
over 40 percent reporting themselves as employed at the time of 
registering or as having been unemployed 1 month or less; 11.0 
percent reporting employment at time of registration and 29.9 percent 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF NEW APPLICANTS AND 
PLACEMENTS IN PREVAILING WAGE EMPLOYMENT 
OCTOBER, 1935, ALL STATES 
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eporting 1 month or less of unemployment. Only 31.0 percent of 
he nonrelief men had been unemployed more than 6 months at the 
ime they registered. The median length of continuous unemploy- 
nent of formerly employed nonrelief men was 4.3 months. 

The unemployment records of male applicants who had received 
relief assistance before registering with the Employment Service, 
howed a strikingly different distribution. Among relief men seeking 
obs, there was a much higher incidence of long-continued un- 
employment, a smaller number of men employed at time of registra- 
tion, and a relatively greater (but still small) proportion of recent 
students and persons not ordinarily employed. 

The median length of unemployment of the relief men with former 
employment was 18.3 months, over four times that for the non- 
relief men. Sixty percent of the relief men were continuously un- 
employed over 6 months. 

In the classification of longest unemployment, over 48 months, 
22.2 percent of the relief male registrants were found, compared to 
the 7.6 percent of the nonrelief male registrants with a corresponding 
period of unemployment. 

Women who registered with the employment offices during October 
showed a similar divergence between the relief and nonrelief groups, 
although the distribution was materially different than for the male 
applicants. Among female new registrants generally, a much higher 
proportion of persons not ordinarily employed is usually found, both 
for relief and nonrelief groups. Likewise, a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of recent students is found among women than among men 
and the proportion of applicants employed at time of registration 
tends to be somewhat smalle~. In October, one quarter of all non- 
relief woman applicants were recent students or persons not ordinarily 
employed. This is in contrast to the 5.7 percent of nonrelief men 
similarly classified. 

Woman nonrelief applicants while concentrated in the groups of 
short-term unemployment, reported only 27.3 percent as working 
at time of registration or unemployed 1 month or less. However, 
due to the large number of women without previous work experience, 
only 28.7 percent of the nonrelief women were reported as unem- 
ployed more than 6 months. The median length of unemployment 
for nonrelief women who had previously been employed was 5.5 
months. 

Two striking facts stood out from the records of relief woman 
applicants. First was the extremely large number of recent students 
and women not ordinarily employed. Almost equally noticeable 
was the very small proportion of the relief woman applicants who were 
formerly employed but report unemployment of but short duration. 
Nearly one-half of the relief woman applicants were found in the two 
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groups without previous work experience. Nearly twice as 
proportion of relief as of nonrelief woman applicants were { 
the group not ordinarily employed. The high concentration 0 
relief women in this class was probably partially due to the regula 
tion that all relief employables should register with the employment 
offices to become eligible for employment on W. P. A. projects. 

Only 6.9 percent of the total relief women reported unemployment 
of 1 month or less and only 10.1 percent from 2 to 6 months. This 
total of 17.0 percent contrasts with the 39.2 percent of the nonrelief 
women found in the same groups. At the other end of the scale 119 
percent of the relief women, the largest group of those previously 
gainfully employed, reported continuous unemployment exceedino 
48 months. The median length of unemployment of previously 
employed relief woman applicants was 13.6 months, more than twice 
that for nonrelief women with previous employment records. 

A chart of the length of unemployment records of relief and nop- 
relief men and women Employment Service registrants appears on 
page 1673. The records of 35,166 relief men and 9,215 relief women 
and of 1,891 nonrelief men and 146 nonrelief women registered during 
October 1935 for which length of unemployment information was 
not available for tabulation were not included in the foregoing com- 
parisons or in the table and chart of length of unemployment. 
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Table 3.—Length of Unemployment of New Applicants, October 1935 

















Men Women 
ee | — 
Length of unemployment Nonrelief Relief Nonrelief Relief 
e , - 
Num- | Per-| Num- Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | P¢ 
ber cent ber | cent ber cent | ber | cen 
RTE ee a 284, 289 |100.0 | 132,559 |100.0 | 105, 442 100. 0 | 71,252 | 10 
Working at time of registration. ._.____... 31,227 | 11.0| 9,509| 7.2| 7,197 RE | 4,927 
Not ordinarily employed--_..........---- 1, 997 a 1, 565 1.2 16, 812 | 15.9 | 22, 464 
ee eee Sees 14,285 | 5.0 8,473 | 6.4 9,877 | 9.4 8, 082 
Unemployed— 
a eee ee ee 85,121 | 29.9 13,159 | 9.9 21, 636 | 20.5 4, 950 f 
RS ins onties cmade inden dhe alte ce 63,928 | 22.5 20,393 | 15.4 19,721 | 18.7 7, 186 I 
Re a 6s -trnsdatisiednoias 27, 405 9.6 15,651 | 11.8 9, 502 9.0 5, 490 
ST I «.. cinccmaieisomton dam 20, 949 7.4 16, 251 | 12.3 7,317 6.9 5, 254 
96 to 36. months....6<.--.-.2.---... 12,371 | 4.4| 12,262| 9.3| 4,128| 3.9 | 3, 529 
Sr a Po Pa a cnatctpoaan 5, 522 1.9 5, 894 4.4 1, 700 1.6 1, 422 
More than 48 months_-_.........--.-- 21,484 | 7.6] 29,402 | 22.2 7,552 | 7. 2| 7, 948 
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Age Distribution 


Registrants 


Comparison of the tabulated age records of applicants and pe; 
placed during October 1935 reveals some interesting variation | 
the age distribution of nonrelief and relief applicants. 

Among male applicants without relief status a heavy concenty; ation 
of registrants in the two age groups of the “twenties” was outstan, 
ing, 35.8 percent of all classified nonrelief male registrants being 


Son 
et Wee 


found in this bracket. This is a materially higher proportion than 
was found among gainfully employed workers as a whole by the cep. 
sus of 1930. In that year 25 percent of male workers were in tho 
groups aged 20 through 29 years. Above 30 years of age, the nun. 
bers of male nonrelief registrants decreased rapidly, each older agp 


group containing fewer applicants than the group preceding and eac} 
group containing a smaller proportion of the total nonrelief male ap- 
plicants than was found for the same age group in the 1930 census of 
gainfully employed. On the other hand, the group of new applicants 
aged less than 20 years was materially larger in relative size than the 
same group of 1930 gainfully employed. This condition reflects the 
large number of persons without work experience who register with 
the Employment Service for job opportunities. Records of the cen. 
sus of gainfully employed did not include persons who had never been 
gainfully employed at the time the census was taken. ‘Table § 
(p. 1679) gives the age distribution of gainfully employed men and 
women as reported by the 1930 census. 

The records of male applicants with relief status showed a much 
more even age distribution than those for the nonrelief men. As in- 
dicated in tablé 4 (p. 1675), the largest group was that aged 20-24 
years. In the higher age classes the relative proportions decreased 
much less rapidly than was true for the nonrelief applicants. In 
these groups, as a result, the distribution of male job seekers with 
relief status approximated much more closely the proportions shown 
in the 1930 census of gainfully employed. The age group, aged 1! 
years or less, contained 12.3 percent of the relief male registrants, an 
even larger proportion than the percentage of nonrelief registrants 
contained in this classification. 

The heavier percentage of older registrants among the relief male 
registrants is reflected by the fact that half of these relief registrants 
were over 37.4 years of age, one-quarter were over 49.9 years of age, 
and three-quarters were over 25.0 yearsofage. For the nonrelief male 
applicants the median age was 31.3 years, one-quarter were over 39.3 
years old and three-quarters were over 23.7 years of age. 


Woman employment registrants consistently showed a heavier con- 
centration in the younger age groups than did the men. This con- 
dition was true for both the relief and nonrelief groups of registrants. 
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The heaviest concentration of registrants among nonrelief women 
was in the group aged 20-24 years, as was the case for men, but the 
second largest group was that composed of girls aged 19 years or less. 

Women registrants with relief status likewise showed a heavy con- 
centration in the lowest age range, but in the higher age groups 
materially exceeded the proportion of nonrelief woman registrants in 
the comparable classes. 

One-half of the classified relief woman registrants were over 33.1 
years old, and one-quarter were aged over 45.3 years. Three-quarters 
were more than 22.2 years of age. One-half of the classified nonrelief 
woman applicants were over 28.4 years of age, and one-quarter were 
more than 40.1 years old. Three-quarters of the nonrelief woman 
applicants were over 21.7 years of age. 


Table 4.—Age of New Applicants, October 1935 
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Men Women 
Age Nonrelief Relief Nonrelief Relief 
Number} Percent | Number} Percent Number! Percent | Number) Percent 
[0 ORGS th debcscdnncectecs 284, 403 100.0 | 132, 599 100.0 | 105, 461 100.0 | 71,362 100. 0 
19 years or under--......... 32, 859 11.6 16, 337 12.3 18, 066 17.1 13, 247 18. 6 
2 to 24.9 — ieticashbcimes 60, 709 21.3 16, 805 12.7 24, 217 23.0 10, 661 14.9 
00 Bee FeRRs........<.....- 41, 242 14.5 13, 707 10.3 14, 929 14.2 7, 405 10. 4 
30 to 34.9 years.............. 29, 141 10.2 12, 718 9.6 10, 753 10. 2 6, 860 9.6 
35 to 30.9 yemre............-. 28, 377 10.0 13, 909 10.5 11, 029 10.5 7, 929 11.1 
40 to 44.9 years............-- 24, 548 8.6 | 13,297 10.0 8, 310 7.9 7, 046 9.9 
4 to 49.9 years............-. 21, 864 7.7 | 12,926 9.7 7, 086 6.7 6, 234 8.7 
CS a 16, 857 5.9 11, 258 8.5 4, 848 4.6 4, 901 6.9 
55 to 50.9 years.............. 12, 779 4.5 8, 891 6.7 3, 118 3.0 3, 521 4.9 
GD GE Bienes coccecence 8, 651 3.0 6, 878 5.2 1, 811 ey 2, 141 3.0 
65 years and Over. -_.......-.- 7, 376 2. 6 5, 873 4.4 1, 294 1.2 1, 417 2.0 
Placements 


The age distribution of men placed showed much less concentration 
in ths younger age groups than was true for male new applicants. 
For women placed, however, the age grouping closely followed the 
relationship displayed among the applicants. A detailed report of 
the distribution of placements by age groups is indicated in table 5 
(p. 1679). 

The greatest number of placements of nonrelief men was found in 
the group of men aged 20-24 years, and the second largest group in 
the next higher age bracket. These two groups together accounted 
for 36.2 percent of all placements of nonrelief men. Placements in 
the age groups 30-49 years were relatively higher than the proportion 
of new nonrelief male applicants in the same classifications. Above 
this age level the proportion of placements in each age group declined 
successively. In the youngest age group a much smaller proportion 
of placements was reported than was true for the number of applica- 
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tions for the same age. Only 5.9 percent of the placements of non. 
relief men were of young men, aged 19 or less, as compared to the l1g 
percent of the nonrelief male applicants of that age. 

Placements of men with relief status were more evenly dis: ributed 
through the various age groups than were the placements of yop. 
relief men. This was largely due to the fact that 88.8 percent oj 








the men with relief status were placed on relief-works projects whey i 
age was not a dominant factor in determining employability. |i), ji” 
variation was found between any of the age groups ranging from 9 Mm b2: 
years to 50 years in the number of relief men placed. Above the age i 
of 50 years the proportions of men placed declined gradually. In the on 
youngest age group, however, only 3.6 percent of the relief men wey +a 
placed. This is the lowest proportion for any age group except tha; It P 
composed of men aged 65 years or more and is in direct contra; 
with the 12.3 percent of the relief men who were registered from this 


age range. 

One-half of the men with relief status who were placed by the 
Employment Service during October were over 38.6 years of age, and 
one-quarter were over 48.9 years old. Three-quarters of the relief 
placements of relief men were made up of registrants over 28.9 years 
of age. One-half of the nonrelief placements of men were com. 
posed of registrants over 33 years of age. One-quarter of the non- 
relief men placed were over 42.9 years of age, and three-quarters 
were more than 25.0 years old. 

The ages of nonrelief woman registrants who were placed during = 
October varied almost exactly in the same relationship as the ages 
of nonrelief women who registered for the first time during October. 
Placements of women with relief status, however, were much more 
evenly distributed through the various classifications than were Mwy 
registrations. Thus little variation was found in the proportion of HB, 
relief women between the age groups ranging from 20 through 44 Hiss: 
years. For the group aged under 20 years, however, only 11.1 percent Fst 
of the placements of relief women were reported compared to the 18.6 IRs: 
percent of the relief woman applicants of that age. nf 

One-half of the women with relief status who were placed during Rss 
October were over 34.9 years old, and one-quarter were more than 44.4 J 
years of age. Three-quarters of the relief women placed were mor & 
than 25.3 years old. By contrast, one-half of the nonrelief women 
placed were less than 28.2 years of age. One quarter were more than 
39.2 years old, and three-quarters were more than 21.6 years of age. 
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lI § Men Women 
ibuted Nonrelief Relief Nonrelief Relief 
f Non. 
ent of Number} Percent | Number} Percent | Number) Percent | Number) Percent 
) 
Whe med re 
here I ah A Reet 166,320 | 100.0 | 339,866 | 100.0} 39,060} 100.0] 14,352] 100.0 
Atle ears Of UNGEE...--------- 9, 875 5.9 | 12,349 3.6| 6,752| 17.3| 1,590 11.1 
OM 20 MMB io 4.9 years....---------- 81,757 | 19.1 | 38,219| 1.2] 9199] 23.6] 1,900 13.2 
. 1 29.9 YeaS...----------- 28,369} 17.1| 44248| 130| 5,587| 143] 1,814 12.6 
Le age Mill to 34.9 years..--.--------- 21,453 | 129] 42,741| 126) 4,027} 103] 1,914 13.3 
8 10 39.9 YO@ES..--ne---nn--- 22,181} 13.3| 44,951| 132| 4462/ 11.4] 2,092 14.6 
In the HiMMmow 44.9 years...--------.-- 18,979 | i114] 41,982] 124] 3,462 8.9 | 1,679 11.7 
tp 49.9 YeBTS...----------- 14, 313 8.6 | 39,048| 11.5] 2,685 6.9 | 1,369 9.5 
1 Were MMR to 54.9 years....---------. 9, 4 5.7 | 31,774 9.3| 1,574 4.0 958 6.7 
SE Tiesenecenss 5, 534 3.3 | 22,643 6.7 794 2.0 562 3.9 
t that Hip to 64.9 years.--.--.....--. 2, 877 1.7 | 14,030 4.1 382 1.0 305 2.1 
years and OVer...-------- 1, 490 .9| 7,881 2.3 136 .3 169 1.2 
ntrast 





N this 
Charts showing the age classification of new applicants and place- 


ments appear on pages 1680 and 1681. The untabulated records of 
35,126 relief male applicants and 1,777 nonrelief male applicants, 
und of 9,105 relief female applicants and 127 nonrelief female appli- 
ants were not included. In addition, the records of 54 placements of 
relief men, of 79 placements of nonrelief men, of 2 relief woman 
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comMm- 
non. (placements, and of 15 nonrelief woman placements were not included. 
irte Ss . . ° 
" Table 6.—Number of Persons Gainfully Occupied, by Age and Sex, in the 
United States, 1930.! 
uring 
ages Females 
ober. 
Number | Percent 
more 
were 10 years and Over................--..-..-.--..-. 48, 829,920 | 38,077, 804 100.0 | 10,752, 116 100. 0 
oT. Of Hill 19 years and under..............---------------- 4, 688,172 | 3,025, 004 7.9 | 1,663, 168 15.5 
i i i lin. 7, 147,053 | 4,799, 505 12.6 | 2,347,548 21.8 
1 44 Hilos to 20 years.......................--..--.-.-- 6,255,677 | 4,714, 266 12.4) 1,541,411 14.3 
if iret Sete | 5, 567,327 | 4, 454, 400 11.7 | 1,112,927 10.4 
Cent Histo $9 years...................--2 lal 5,619,242 | 4, 571, 641 12.0 | 1,047,601 9.7 
18.6 feu 0 44 Yoare— nnn eee cenene 4, 881, 4, 036, 561 10.6 844, 737 7.9 
3.0 Mib45to 49 years................--..----.---------- 4,276,070 | 3,569, 004 9.4 706, 976 6.6 
ee ee ee 3,555,091 | 2,996, 041 7.9 559, 050 5.2 
RONNIE. << -necccaccccccisssedncsbbbebbded 2,640,064 | 2, 256,771 5.9 383, 203 3.6 
. aE I 1,950, 528 | 1,684, 743 4.4 265, 785 2.5 
TING Ge 65 years and over......................----...- “| 2,204,967 | 1,938, 749 5.1 266, 218 2.5 
444 i i SS 44, 431 31, 029 e 13, 402 Pe 
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‘Source: U. 8. Census Bureau. Abstract of Fourteenth Census, 1930—Table 15 (p. 335). 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW APPLICANT: 
WITH AND WITHOUT REUEF STATUS, BY AGE Groups 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS PLACED 
WITH AND WITHOUT RELIEF STATUS, BY AGE GROUPS 
OcTOBER 1935, Att States, Compared To 1930 
Ace DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED WORKERS 
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Summary of Employment Reports for April 193¢ 


IDESPREAD increases in industrial employment. betwe 

March and April were indicated by reports received by ; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 135,000 manufacty 
ing and nonmanufacturing establishments. 

A notable feature of the April upturn was the continued expansgip 
of factory employment, as the trend is usually downward at this tin 
of year. Employment in nonmanufacturing industries, for the mos 
part, reflected the normal seasonal influences. 

Retail-trade establishments added workers to handle spring an( 
Easter buying; private building-construction firms, quarrying esta} 
lishments, and dyeing and cleaning plants reported substantial seq 
sonal gains; and, with the exception of anthracite and bituminous-co, 
mining, the remaining nonmanufacturing industries surveyed reporte 
smaller gains. Decreased demand for fuel accounted largely for th 
declines in employment between March and April in the coal-minin 
industry. 

Information available from preliminary reports of the Interstatg 
Commerce Commission showed a gain in number of employees o 
class I steam railroads. 

Public employment in April was featured by a sharp increase in 
the number of workers employed on construction projects finance 
by the Public Works Administration. Pronounced gains in employ 
ment occurred also on construction projects financed from regula 
governmental appropriations, on construction projects financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and on the emergency: 
conservation program. 


Private Employment 


BETWEEN March and April nearly 250,000 workers were added to 
industrial pay rolls and weekly wage disbursements increased $4,200; 
000 in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
A comparison between April 1935 and April 1936 shows estimated 
gains of approximately 422,000 in number of workers and $25,300,000 
in weekly wage disbursements. 
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These estimates are based on reports received from approximately 
135,000 establishments employing more than 7,200,000 workers whose 
weekly earnings during the pay period ending nearest April 15 totaled 
<168,000,000. 

Factory employment increased 1.2 percent over the month interval 
and pay rolls, 2.1 percent. These increases represent gains of approxi- 
mately 80,000 in number of workers and $3,300,000 in weekly wages. 
The index of factory employment for April stands at 85.1, a gain of 3.0 
percent in comparison with the corresponding month of Jast year and, 
with the single exception of October 1935 when the index stood at 85.3, 
is the highest point recorded since October 1930. The April 1936 
pay-roll index (77.9) is 10 percent above that of the same month of 
last year, and is the maximum recorded in any month since October 
1930. These gains are noteworthy because they are contraseasonal, 
employment decreases having been shown in April in 10 of the 17 
preceding years and pay-roll decreases in 12. 

The durable-goods group of manufacturing industries showed an 
increase in employment of 2.5 percent from March to April, bringing 
the index to 77.6. This is the highest level reached since October 1930 
and 77 percent above the low point of March 1933. The nondurable- 
goods group showed a decline of 0.1 percent over the month interval, 
the April index standing at 93.1. Compared with a year ago, a gain 
of 8.1 percent is shown for the durable-goods group and a decrease 
of 1.2 percent for the nondurable-goods group. 

Fifty-seven of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment over the month interval and 50 industries showed 
gains in pay rolls. With the exception of the sharp gain in employ- 
ment in the rubber tire and tube industry (28.2 percent), which was 
due largely to a settlement of labor difficulties, the more pronounced 
percentage gains in April were seasonal in character. The canning 
and preserving industry reported a gain of 20.3 percent in employment 
from March to April; cement, 17.9 percent; beet sugar, 14.3 percent; 
brick, tile, and terra cotta, 13.1 percent; marble-slate-granite, 11.7 
percent; and ice cream, 11.3 percent. 

The transportation equipment industries reported gains as follows: 
Locomotives, 13.7 percent; shipbuilding, 10.1 percent; steam- and 
electric-car building, 9.5 percent; aircraft, 6.1 percent; and automo- 
biles, 2.7 percent. The increase in employment in the automobile 
industry was coupled with a gain of 15.5 percent in pay rolls, reflecting 
the accelerated production schedule of April. In addition to the 
sharp gains in the cement and brick industries mentioned above, other 
industries allied to building construction reported substantial gains. 
The structural metalwork industry reported a gain of 5.9 percent; 
millwork, 3.2 percent; sawmills, 3.8 percent; glass, 2.3 percent; steam 
and hot-water heating apparatus, 3.0 percent; and cast-iron pipe, 
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2.8 percent. Among the industries of major importance whic] showed 
gains in employment were blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills (3.0 percent); electrical machinery (4.2 percent); foundrie. 
(2.7 percent); petroleum refining (1.7 percent); and newspapers and 
periodicals (0.9 percent). In the blast furnaces, steel works. and 
rolling mills industry the April gain raised the level of employment 
above that of any month since November 1930. Employment jy 
the machine-tool industry continued to expand, the rise of 1.3 percent 
in April marking the 18th month in which consecutive gains haye 
been shown. The April employment index for this industry (105.9) 
which is a barometer of orders placed for power-driven metal-c uttine 
machinery, stands above the level reported in any month since 
October 1930 and is 250 percent above the low point registered jy 
this industry in April 1933. The agricultural-implement indus stry 
also continued the forward movement which has been shown cop. 
sistently each month since October of last year. The increase of 
1.3 percent in employment in April raised the April employment 
index to 140.4, which is the highest level reported in any month since 
March 1930. 

With the exception of the seasonal decline of 30.9 percent in em 
ployment in the cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry, the majo: 
portion of the declines were not pronounced. The rayon and allied 
products industry showed a decrease of 6.0 percent in employment, 
due primarily to curtailment of operations because of repair work 
made necessary by floods, and woolen and worsted goods establish- 
ments reported a loss of 5.6 percent over the month interval. Sea- 
sonal decreases of 4.9 percent and 4.5 percent, respectively, were 
reported in the millinery and confectionery industries; the fertilizer 
industry showed a falling-off of 2.4 percent; and explosives showed 3 
decrease of 4.6 percent. Boot and shoe establishments showed a 
seasonal drop of 3.5 percent and the men’s clothing industry, having 
passed the peak of seasonal activity, reported 3.2 percent fewer 
employees. Employment in the jewelry industry declined 2.4 per- 
cent in April, and in the remaining 23 industries which reported 
decreased employment, the decreases were 1.8 percent or less. 

Fourteen of the sixteen nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
absorbed additional workers between March and April and 11 showed 
gains in pay rolls. 

Reports from 55,882 retail establishments employing 929,50! 
workers in April 1936 showed an increase of 4.1 percent in employment 
over the month interval. In addition to a seasonal gain of 7.2 percent 
in employment in the group of general merchandising establishments, 
gains were reported generally in other lines of retail trade. Among 
them were apparel stores with a seasonal increase of 12.0 percent, 
retail lumber and building material firms (3.5 percent), automotive 
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gms (3.2 percent), retail hardware and furniture establishments 
9.9 percent and 2.3 percent, respectively), and retail food stores 
0.8 percent). 

“Employment by wholesale trade firms showed a slight gain (0.1 
percent) from March to April, based on reports from 16,046 estab- 
jshments employing 308,862 workers in April. Among the more 
important lines of wholesale trade in which gains were shown were 
lumber and building materials (3.1 percent), food products (2.5 per- 
sent), chemicals and drugs (0.5 percent), automotive (1.4 percent), 
hardware (0.9 percent), petroleum (0.6 percent), and machinery, 
equipment, and supplies (1.4 percent). 

Among the remaining 12 nonmanufacturing industries which 
showed increased employment were electric light and power (1.4 per- 
cent), metal mining (2.9 percent), quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
(14.6 percent), dyeing and cleaning (9.5 percent), and building con- 
struction (15.5 percent). The April employment index for electric 
light and power stands at the highest level recorded since January 
1932, and for metal mining at the highest point since June 1931. 
April marks the ninth consecutive month in which the latter industry 
has registered employment gains. 

The two nonmanufacturing industries which showed declines in 
employment were anthracite mining (5.2 percent) and bituminous- 
coal mining (3.7 percent). The pay-roll declines for these industries 
were more pronounced, not only because of a seasonal reduction in 
avearge hours worked per week, but also because of holidays during 
the April pay period covered, and unsettled labor conditions in certain 
anthracite fields. 

Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed 1,037,611 workers (exclusive of executives and officials) em- 
ployed by class 1 railroads in April 1936. This represents a gain of 
2.8 percent over March, when 1,009,071 workers were employed. 
Information concerning pay rolls in April was not available at the 
time this report was prepared. The total compensation of all em- 
ployees except executives and officials was $144,859,291 in March 
and $143,544,141 in February, a gain of 0.9 percent over the month 
interval. The preliminary indexes of employment, compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100, are 58.8 for April and 57.3 for March. The final 
February index is 57.8. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in the manu- 
facturing industries surveyed were 38.7 in April, a gain of 0.5 percent 
over March. Hourly earnings were 0.1 percent higher in April than 
in March, the average for April being 57.3 cents. Average weekly 
earnings climbed 0.9 percent to $22.69 over the month interval. 
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Five of the fourteen nonmanufacturing industries for whi 
hour data are compiled showed gains in average hours worked Ded 
week ranging from 0.6 percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
to 3.2 perceat in building construction. Seven industries shoyoj 
increased hourly rates ranging from 0.3 percent in laundries {o I: 
percent in quarrying and nonmetallic mining. Among the industrieg 
showing decreases in hours worked per week were anthracite minip, 
(25.4 percent) and bituminous-coal mining (8.3 percent). All of the 
industries which reported increased hours, except electric light gn4 
power, also reported gains in weekly earnings. The two industrie 
(brokerage and insurance), for which man-hour data are not a\ ailable. 
also reported increases in average weekly earnings. 


‘h Man 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Weekly Earnings in All Manufacturing 
Industries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 193¢ 
(Preliminary Figures) 


















































Per capita weekly 
Employment Pay roll aionieg 
Industry Percentage Percentage | Percentag 
change from— change from—) Aver- | change from— 
Index, Index, age in | 
April April April |-—— — 
1936 {| March| April| 1996 |March| April | 29° | March! Apri 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 | 1935 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
= 100) = 100) 
All manufacturing industries__ 85.1 | +1.2 | +3.0 77.9 | +2.1 |4+-10.0 |$22.69 | +-0.9 
Class I steam railroads !___..-- 58.8 | +2.6 | +7.5 (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) 
(1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
BEES, nacnccenccteces 49.8 | —5.2| —5.3 28.6 |—32.8 |—42.6 | 16.72 |—29.1 
Bituminous..............- 77.5 | —3.7 | +4.3 62.6 |—10.8 |+39.0 | 20.65 | —7.4 |) +33.2 
Metalliferous mining......._.- 57.5 | +2.9 |+25.1 45. 5 +.7 |4+42.7 | 24.25 | —2.2 |) +143 
Quarrying and nonmetallic y 
A NER A PE TL 48.4 |+14.6 | +6.9 36.1 |+16.8 |+25.1 | 18.36 | +1.9 | +16.9 
Crude-petroleum producing. -. 71.2 +.6 | —4.9 56.9} +1.9] +.4 | 20.32) 41.2) +57 str 
Public utilities: ‘ 
Telephone and telegraph -. 70.8 | +.9 | +16 76.0 | —1.6 | +4.0 | 28.80 | —2.4) +2 tl0 
Electric light and wer , 
and manufactured gas___ 88.0 | +1.4] +6.5 86.2} +.4/ +01] 31.51) —L0) +25 Beth 
Electric-railroad and mo- ‘ 
tor-bus operation and Ur 
maintenance. ........... 71.3) +.1 —.2 65.9 | —2.8 | +41] 20.88 | —2.9 +-4,3 
Trade: 23 
I inne iti etait ee! 85.7 +.1/| +3.0 67.9 | —1.5 | +4.8 | 28.04 | —1.7 +1.7 
Ped cads divbos kad se 85.2 | +4.1 | +2.0 65.3 | +2.8 | +4.5 | 20.42 | —1.2 +-2.4 te 
General merchandising. 97.4 | +7.2 |) +3.1 81.0 | +4.8 | +4.5 | 17.21 | —2.2/ +13 
Other than general bi 
merchandising --..... 82.0 | +3.1 | +1.6 62.1 | +2.4 | +4.6 | 23.22 —.7 |) +2! | 
Hotels (cash payments only) *-| 83.2| +.5| +26 66.3) +.4| +42) 1401) —.1| +17 HW 
ES eT 83.2 | +1.4 | +4.0 70.9 | +1.4 | +8.3 | 15.85 +.1 +-4. 0) 
Dyeing and cleaning. ......... 81.8 | +9.5 | +24 64.1 |+13.7 | +3.6 | 19.19 | +3.8 +] 
Din canntennnsbowocse (2) +.4 |+29.7 (2) +1.8 |+39.6 | 37.30 | +14) +7.6 
nsurance..................... (2) +2) +8] @ |+420| +37] 37.83] +8) +29 Hd 
Building construction ..-....... (2) +15.5 | +19. 2 (?) + 20.3 |+33.8 | 25.57 | +4.2 | +12. 2 d 
1 Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. D 
2 Not available. ; 
3 Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
\ 


Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes } 
and average weekly earnings in April 1936 for all manufacturing & 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
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ar intervals except in the few industries for which certain items 
jnot be computed. ‘The indexes of employment and pay rolls for 
.p manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 
. 100 and for the nonmanufacturing industries, on the 12-month 
serage for 1929 as 100. 












Public Employment 





EMPLOYMENT on construction projects financed from Public Works 
\(ministration funds increased in April. During the month more 
than 264,000 wage earners were employed, a gain of 31 percent com- 
pared with March. On Federal and non-Federal projects financed 
om funds provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act, sub- 
tantial employment gains were registered. The number of workers 
mgaged on non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 increased from less 
than 61,000 in March to more than 107,000 in April. Total pay-roll 
disbursements in April amounted to $18,916,000, an increase of 
$4,934,000 in comparison with the previous month. 

Employment on construction projects financed from regular gov- 
enmmental appropriations in April was the highest of any month since 
November 1935. During the month, the number of wage earners 
totaled 60,000, a gain of 26.4 percent compared with the previous 
month. Increases in employment occurred on every type of con- 
struction project with the exception of miscellaneous projects. The 
most pronounced gains were registered on building-construction 
projects and on public-road work. Pay-roll disbursements in April 
totaled $5,205,000, an increase of $1,530,000 compared with March. 

A substantial increase in the number of workers employed on con- 
struction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was reported in April. More wage earners were employed on 
this program during the month than for any month since June 1935. 
Compared with March, employment in April showed an increase of 
23.2 percent. Every type of project except reclamation work regis- 
tered gains in the number of workers employed. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements totaled $1,134,000, an increase of $218,000 as compared 
with March. 

Employment on projects financed by The Works Program de- 
clined during April. Compared with March there was a decrease 
of approximately 138,000 in the number of workers engaged on this 
program. Employment on Federal projects totaled 376,000, an 
increase of 15.5 percent over March. On projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, the number of wage earners em- 
ployed decreased from 3,045,000 in March to 2,857,000 in April. 
Total pay-roll disbursements of $160,056,000 were $2,797,000 greater 
than in March. 
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In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, inc 
the number of employees were reported for the executive, , ilitary 
and legislative branches; a small decrease, however, occurred jy the 
judicial service. Employment in the executive service j creased 
less than 1 percent in April, but compared with a year ago showed an 
increase of 14 percent. Of the 810,767 employees in the executiy, 
service in April, 115,422 were working in the District of Columbia 
and 695,345 outside the District. The most marked increase in 
employment in the executive departments of the Federal Goverp. 
ment in April was reported for the War Department. Appreciah), 
gains also occurred in the Veterans’ Administration, the Departmey, 
of Interior, and the Resettlement Administration. Substantig| 
decreases in the number of workers, on the other hand, occurred jy 
the Works Progress Administration, the Home Owners’ Loan (or. 
poration, the Department of Agriculture, and the Farm (Credit 
Administration. 

In emergency conservation work (Civilian Conservation Camps 
employment increased sharply in April. As against 354,000 workers 
in March 389,000 were engaged on this program in April, an increase 
of 35,000. Gains in employment were registered in the enrolled 
personnel and educational adviser groups. Losses, on the other 
hand, occurred in the reserve officer and supervisory and technical 
groups. Pay rolls for the month were $18,022,000, an increase of 
approximately $809,000 over March pay rolls. 

The number of workers employed on the construction and main- 
tenance of State roads in April was 154,644, an increase of 13,108 
compared with employment in the previous month. Substantial 
gains were registered on new road construction and on maintenance 
work. Of the total number employed on this program, 11,339 or 
7.3 percent were engaged in new road construction and 143,305 or 
92.7 percent in maintenance work. Pay-roll disbursements for the 
month totaled $8,918,000, an increase of $1,228,000 compared with 
disbursements in March. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
April is presented in table 2. 
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2,—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, April 1936 
(Preliminary Figures) 








= 
Employment Pay roll 
+ i aE ll dee ; | Percent- 


. / | age 
bss —— | | March 1936 change 
—_— =e fe | 
Federal service: | 

Executive ! * 810, 767 . 5 | $125, 190, 144 |4 $124, 681, 049 +0.4 
Judicial : 1, 924 1, 934 . 511, 303 487, 373 +4,9 
Legislative - 4, 945 4, 939 . 1, 172, 205 1, 175, 945 —.3 
Military - 7, 394 | 294, 609 . 22, 442,140 | 4 22, 366, 383 | +.3 
Construction projects: | 
Financed by P. W. A § 264, 427 | § 202, 336 30.7} § 18,915,663 | 613,981,176}  +35.3 
Financed by R. F. C 7 10, 021 $8, 134 23. 7 1, 133, 880 $916, 059 | +23. 8 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations... _- 60, 107 7, 538 " 5, 205, 353 3, 674, 896 +41. 6 
the Works Program: * | 
Federal projects 375,865 | 325,505 | +15.5| 16,563,885 | 14,431,789|  +14.8 
Projects operated by W. P. A-/2, 856, 508 |3, 044, 685 —6.2 143, 492, 350 142, 827, 306 | +.5 
Relief work: , 
Emergency conservation 




















1! 353, 471 +10.0 | 1° 18, 021, 978 | a 17, 213, 224 | +4.7 


i Based on _ reports received up to May 22, 1936. Includes employees of Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf and Howard University. 

‘Includes 42 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual additions 
for April. 

‘ Revised. 

‘ Includes 112,345 wage earners and $6,346,433 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 
1935 funds. 

‘ Includes 64,223 wage earners and $3,032,280 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 
1935 funds. 

' Includes 131 employees and pay roll of $8,531 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Company. 

‘Includes 62 employees and pay roll of $2,240 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Company. 

‘Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Works 
Program and shown only under P. W. A. 

0 42,220 employees and pay roll of $5,900,025 included in executive service. 

i 42,765 employees and pay roll of $6,015,979 included in executive service. 


Detailed Reports for March 1936 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of March 1936. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
lished in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for March, except 
for certain minor revisions and corrections. 
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Private Employment 

















Monruty reports on employment and pay rolls in private indy. 
try are now available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacty,. 
ing industries; (2) 16 nonmanufacturing industries, incluydip, 
building construction; and (3) class I steam railroads. The reports 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufg. 
turing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 


urly 


earnings * 







Average ho 











9° 

tics, but in virtually all industries the samples are sufficiently large | 
to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroad: | os 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are pre. Ae 
sented in the foregoing summary. | $ 
Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings ee 

Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per > 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in man. MR | 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in March 1936 are i | A 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from February 1936 and March @ | 3 
1935 are also given. The collection of employment data concerning | 


banks has been discontinued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but 
other Federal agencies will collect these statistics periodically and 
make them available to this Bureau for publication. 


== 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to March 1936 


table 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing in. o 
dustries combined, for the durable- and nondurable-goods ¢: Us of 1934 


manufacturing industries separately, and for 13 nonmanufacturin, M/~ 
industries including two subgroups under retail trade by months 
January 1935 to March 1936, inclusive, are given in table 3. The ge. 
companying diagram indicates the trend of factory employment ang ry 
pay rolls from January 1919 to March 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 many. 





facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes j; iar 
the 3-year average 1923-25 taken as 100. In March 1936, reports Mf s- 


. = ; ° May-- 
were received from 24,137 establishments employing 4,038 47) ¥j m-- 


workers whose weekly earnings were $89,998,210. The employ. i @-~ 


‘ ; August 
ment reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 Septet 
percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of Hj 























“ Decem 
the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 9 
industries included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey, HB _ 
The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 
N 
Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Industries 
Combined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under Manufactur. 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to March 
1936! 
[3-year average 1923-25= 100 for manufacturing; 12-month average 1929 = 100 for nonmanufacturing industries} = 
: —_— - Febr 
‘ Manufacturing Mar 
‘ Apri 
a May 
Total Durable goods Nondurable goods vant 
July 
Month — ie 
Employ- . | Employ- Employ- | 5. te Sep! 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls Oete 
Nov 
Tt . Dec 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935, 1936 
eae wane 78. 8| 83.0) 64.3) 72.2) 66.2) 74.5) 52.5) 64.3) 92.4) 92.1) 79.3) 82. 1 
Tien EE ee ng ie .-| 81.4} 83.2) 69.1] 72.2) 60.4) 74.6) 58.6) 64.1) 94.2) 92.5) 82.6) 82.8 rep 
ERA RTS $2. 5} 84.2) 70.8) 75.8] 71.0) 75.9) 60.5) 68.9) 95.0) 93.2) 83.9) 84.7 
EE. AREF | == i ee i. Bt adoa 04 Z.....  ' = 
EEE er oe. 5 ee = Se 60. 1)..... ) = 
RR ST | | ae 66. 4)....- 69. 7}..... ive Midedad | =  « as 
EE ona oe = 65. 4) ....- 69. 4)... i Cideded 90. 8}....- 77.9 
EE ~ ESTE ne TT | lc 69. 7|..... 70. 5}..... 58.9) ..... 04, 3}.._.- 83. 4 
ELE FEET! CEE, * | = ) 71.2)..<.. 60. 6) ...-. ts Mice a< 87. | 
RS ES Sera Ss = 76. 0} ..... i, 66. 3}..... 06. 4)... 86. 2 
: NES ELEN “TPES f = / = wae = 68. 1]..... 04, 6)....- 82.7 
ELS TT  . ae 76. 6) _...- j% ) ee . Free 04, Zj..... 85. 1 
a kaa 70. 3} ..... 5 ae 60. 9) ..... ae 82. 3 






































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found in 
the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Com ble indexes for year- 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Industries 
Combined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under Manufactur- 


ing, 


— 


Month 


1936-—Continued 


and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to March 








Anthracite mining 


Bituminous-coal 
mining 


Metalliferous 
mining 


Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining 





Pay 
rolls 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Pay 


Employ- 
rolls 


ment 





1935 


62.9 
64.4 


1936 


1935 


80.0 
81.1 
81.6 
74.3 
75.3 
77.9 


70.0 


1936 





1935 


36. 9 


1936 | 1935 


20. 8 
22. 2 
24.9 
28.9 
32. 8 
33. 8 


34.4 















































Crude-petroleum 
producing 


Telephone and 
telegraph 


Electric light and 
power, and man- 
ufactured gas 


Electric-railroad and 
motorbus opera- 
tion and maipte- 
nance ? 





Pay 
rolls 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Pay 
rolls 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay 
rolls 


Employ- 
ment 








1936 





73.0 
71.9 


1935 


73.9 


75.4 
73.8 
74.9 
74.9 
75. 6 


1935 


82.7 


1935 


71.2 


1936 





74.9 

















74.5 






































‘Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing In, 





























































































































: : lustr; 
Combined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under Manufactiy 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to March 
1936—Continued 
Retail trade—gen- Retail t, iii 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade eral merchandising than genera] oo 
chandising = 
Month ' — | 
— Pay rolls — Pay rolls —_ Pay rolls rer Pay rolls 
l » — 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1996 1935 | 1936 995 | 100 1935 | 1939 
we —|— | 1 
January......- 84. 2| 85. 6| 63.9] 66.6] 79.5| 80.4) 59.7) 62.1] 87.3| 88.2] 73.5] 76.4) 77.4] 78.4) 56.9) 5) 
February..---- 84. 6| 85.0] 64.6] 66.6] 79.2) 79.7] 59.3) 61.6) 86.2) 85.1] 72.3] 73.9] 77.3] 78.% 56.6) tw) 
arch......... 84.0) 85.6 65. 2 69.0} 80.2} 81.9] 60.4} 63.5) 88.6} 90.9] 74.1] 77.3] 78.0 79.5) 57.6. gy 3 
p+ ea St 64. 8}_.... | _— 62. 5}..... | 04. 4)..... i oneed oct 4 
DRRICS clahionii 82. 5]... 64. 6|___.. 82. 2|_.... 62. 0)..... 91. 3|..... Yee 79.8) ...._| 59.0). 
as sa 82. 1]....- 64. 6)... Te Micheos | 62. 5}..... ta | weee 79.8 —_— 
he 82. 1}... 64. 6)... .- 79. 3}... 60. , & nde 85. 5]... 72. 0|_.... 77.7\.....| 58.1)_. \ 
August.......- 82. 7|_...- 64. 8]___.. | 59. 3]..... OX. yee 69. 5|.....  Y po 7 a 
September --_.| 83. 7|_...- Il woos 8 aie 62. 5|.....| 92. 2)..... 2} bin 79. 1|.._..| 59.4 : 
October. -...... 85. 7)..... = 83. 8]..... 63. 2}..... | 07. 3)..... 79. 8}... 80. 3}_....| 59.8 C 
November... - 86. 4)... 66. 9) ..... 84. 6]... 1101. 6|..... 82. 0}... 80. 1]... .- 59. 6 = 
December. _-_- 86. 8) .._-- 68.6]... 92.9}... 69. 3|-....|131.7|...-. 104. 5}... 82. 7]. 62. 
Average.| 84.0|..... 65. 5|..... | 82, 3]...-- 62. 1)... | 94.2}... 78. 0|..... 79.1)... 58,8 2 
| pagar ty . 
me - 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
= iy L 
Employ- . | Employ- > Employ- 
Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls seant 
, 
a 2 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1986 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 193 | 
— — ae —_——— oo es ———_—— | -—-——_ | 
nS Se ae een Snneee oe 80. 3| 81.9} 62.2| 64.9] 79.6] 81.5) 63.9] 68.3] 70.3) 71.5) 50.4) 51. | 
SR RE RR NES eR 81. 1] 82.8] 63. 5| 66. 5| 79.6) 81.2] 64.1] 67.8] 69.6) 70.3) 49.8) 49 | 
DT bli chndd belinenindinehibodedahalieitl 80. 8| 82.8] 63.9| 66.0) 79.7| 82.1] 64.6] 69.9] 72.5] 74.7) 53.5) 56.4 
BMA dd, a cddeduthiosdibedutendhedl 81.1)... 63. 6)... 80.0)... 65.5|.....| 79. 9|-....| 61.9|_. 
PIE eos cal ered chceereda baad 81. 6|_..- 63. 7|__._- OY meee 66. 6|.....| 80.9|_..._| 61.7 
DOES i akc nccnndatdedscnstiniadatede A ci cwis 63. 5|..... fa |) 83. 6)... -- 65. 7 
PN A er ee ae ae 80.3] ....| 62.1]..... 84.4)... 70. 9\_.._- a ....| 61. 5|.. 
0 SES SES Se Se  & Be | == jl + == | 58. 2 
SI 6 cccqatintddnsstscipnioccudd * = a 83. Oj] ..... i == 82. 1)....-| 63.1 
0 ORS at ya RRR DR 1.¢..... 64.3)... 81.9)... .. 67.1)... 80. 4)... | 61.1)... 
fe ee ee eer ) 64. 8}... i = 66. 7|....- Paows.-) 56,4)... 
BR inteincss-sddepeninaltodip daca 80. 8|_.... 64. 2)... Peden 67. 5|_._.- 4... | 52.9)... 
ee “pe 63. 4... 81. 5|..... 66.8)... .. 77. 6|.....| 57.9}..... 
Trend of Private Employment, by States 
5 
A COMPARISON of employment and pay rolls by States and geo- 
graphic divisions between February and March 1936 for all groups | 
combined except building construction and class I railroads and for 
all manufacturing industries combined, based on data supplied by 
reporting establishments is given in table 4. The percentage changes 
% shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the indus- 
tries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 


have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 
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Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical F 






































r . Pacu stablish. 
ments in February and March 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by — 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repor: issued 
cooperating State organizations] , by A 
= total 
Total—All groups Manufacturing Hl 
or OV 
- - Per- Per- - 7 Per- Per recel 
i. divi. | Num- Yum- | cent- | Amount} cent- | Num- yum- | cent- | Amount | cent. 
Pesemeaite ivi ber ber on age of pay age ber ber on age of pay — Table 
™ of pay ichange roll change! of pay jichange roll chan 
estab-| roll from | (1 week) | from | estab-| _ roll from | (1 week oy 
lish- | March | Feb- | March | Feb- | lish- | March | Feb- | March | Fen — 
ments 1936 ruary 1936 ruary | ments 1936 ruary 193¢ ruary 
1936 1936 1936 1934 
New Engiland__._| 13,725) 806,904) —2,4/$17,358,748| —2.7| 3,276) 649,073) —0,9/$11,035,775 —Ls 
See 774| 50,732} —1.3} 966,102} —3.2 260} 41,402) —1.6) 745,389) 2’; 
New Hampshire 611} 32,980) —2.7} 635,731] —3.6) 180) 26,816) —2.6) 494,761) _4, aoe 
Vermont. __..-- 438] 14,996] —.4] 307,541) —.8| 124] 9,442 —.5] 185,963 _;; fam New 
Massachusetts...| 18, 582| 444,788| —$.5| 9,919,733| —S.1| 1,638| 259,568| —.6| 5,815,383, _", Chicag 
Rhode Island..._| 1,197} 85,733) —1.3) 1,734,142) —2.4 390} 66,686) —2.2) 1,265,725, 9, Philad 
Connecticut... 2,123) 176,730} —.4) 3,795,499} —1.4) 684) 145,150] —.4/ 3,028,550, 1, py 
“v 
Middle Atlantic_.| 32, 937|1, 843,469, +. 7/45, 235, 158 —.5| 4,882)1, 086,503) +-1.3/25, 140,552) 43, - 
New York....._- 21, 453| 836,375] +2. 0/21, 743, 442| +2.8)21,914| 406,836] +8. 5|10, 240, 497| 41's Cleve 
New Jersey-...-- 3, 286} 258,813) +.6] 6,317,900) +2.3) 4745) 224,503) +.4] 5,209,099) +9) Bt. Lo 
Pennsylvania....| 8,198} 748,281} —.7|17,173,816] —5.4| 2,223| 455,664) +.8] 9,690,956) is, a 
; East N. Central ‘_| 19, 452|1, 882, 442 +. 5/46, 562,738) +5.1| 6, 926)1, 421,669) —(5) |35, 379,152) 454 itteh 
aes 8,103} 522,886} —.8|12, 802,000} +1.7| 2,261) 369,355] —2.4) 9,135,551; 41’ Hea 
Indiana_---..... 2,226| 207,609; +-1.5| 4,904,011| +6.7 903| 171,670; +1.3| 4,070,843| +7¢ San as 
ae © 4,607| 511,599) +1.8)12,392,417| +8.5| 2,122| $31,587| +1. 4) 7,919,716) +53 Buffa 
Michigan ¢_____- 3,519} 468,204] +. 1/12,469,956] +9.8] 898! 410,643} —.8|11,010,346| 49's Milw 
Wisconsin.-...... 1997| 178,144) +1.1| 3,994,255) +4.8 742| 138, 464) © +2.1) 3, 242, 696) 8 +9, 
West N, Central_| 11,584) 387,780) +2. 0) 8,812,521) +4.3) 2,137) 184,463) +1.9) 4,064,523 +445 L 
Minnesota_.....- 2,088} 78,144) +1.6) 1,860,142) +4.9 380} 34,984) +1.3) 811,747) +67 
4 Pores 1,723! 55,635) +1.7| 1,253,457) +6.3 388} 29,256) +3.1) 651,483! +93 regi 
Missouri _----_-...-. 3,179} 156,065) +2.4] 3,513,434) +3.8 748} 79,346) +41. 5) 1,672,448) +3, 
North Dakota...| 577) 5,014). +.8] 120,072) +4.1 47 723, +1.3) 18,598) +14 bee. 
South Dakota__- 490 5,111) +2.5) 112,400) +13.3 32 1,617} +.6 33, 636) +27.9 ; 
Nebraska_......- 1,628} 32,083} +4.5) 729,775] +8.4 153} 10,994) +5.8) 255,874) +12 in 
Kansas_........- 91,899| 655,728) +.6| 1,223,241) —.38 $89} 27,548, +1.2| 620,737) -.s “ 
South Atiantic ‘_| 10,924) 751,290) +1.9/13, 906,698) +-2.5| 2,628) 491,785) +2.2/ 8,153,334) +3,9 bul 
Delaware..-....- 219} 12,684) —.9| 204,575 3 81 8,635) —.9| 187,969) -.9 fig 
Maryland ------- 1,580| 108,990) +1.7| 2,346,169) +1.1 657| = 71, 202 § +-2.4) 1, 448, 513) §+1.5 Igt 
Dist. of Colum- —_ 
> | aa 1, 061 36,008} +1.6 883,421; +2.2 38 3, 109 +.9 104, 314) +1.9 Ft 
Virginia_....... 2, 112 94,516} -+2.4) 1,765,063) +4.7 416 63, 228; -+3.1) 1, 134,676) +6.2 ‘] 
West Virginia__.| 1,229) 135,995} +1.3) 3, 210,021 —.4 238 52,450) -+1.4)| 1,220,184) +7.5 1935, 
North Carolina‘.| 1,355) 145, 533} +2.0} 2,083,120) +3.0 562} 134,822} +1.9] 1,896,484) +3.) nad 
South Carolina 4. 758; 70,631) +3.2) 978,878) +4.8 205} 63,158} +3.3) 836,786) +4.9 
Georgia_..._....- 1,465} 100,507} +2.4/ 1, 548,892) +2.8 347| 76,773) +2.4) 1,050,338) +25 
ye 1, 145 46, 426 +.8 799, 559) +3. 4 184 18, 408} +12 274,070) +4.2 
East 8. Central 4_| 4,637) 257,572) +2.0) 4,584,369) +2.4 894; 154,567) +2.3) 2,548,647) +5.3 
Kentucky _.._---. 1,459} 77,630) +1.1] 1,595,707] —.8 2€3| 30,929) +.7) 622,077) +3.4 
Tennessee -_____- 1,289} 84,948) +3.8) 1,467,590) +5.0 310} 60,122) +4.4 987,708) +6.5 3 
Alabama ‘___.__- 1, 239 78, 6E8 +.9} 1,271,448) +3.1 226 53, 227 +. 6 803,481; +5.6 
Mississippi_-_----- 550} 16,336] +3.6) 249,624) +5.3 95} 10,280) +4.2) 135,381) +5.0 
West S. Central..| 4,151) 161,367) +-1,4| 3,390,069) +2,3 919} 84,200) +1,3) 1,666,429) +2.0 Rai 
Arkansas_....... 10 §58 22,183; —1.1 859, 943| +1.2 224 16,003; —1.0 240, 844\ +3.2 
Louisiana ------. 938; 41,847) +1.6| 777,555) +4.1 210; 20,803) +2.9) 331,389) +5. 
Oklahoma..-_.... 1, 382 37, 234) +2.2 849,401; +3.8 123 9, 370 +.7 202, 980) +2.9 Sor 
Oh. »tsasccccd 1,278; 60,108| +1.7| 1,405,170) +1.0 362; 38,024) +1.6| 891,216) +.4 
Mountain...._._. 4,482) 115,990, +1,6| 2,792,429) +.9 567; 31,812) +4.7) 773,155) +9.6 
Montana........ 703 16,773; +2.5)| 440,923) +5.8 85 4,486) +7.5 110, 239) +13.6 Es 
SSF See 479 8,759} +5.1 194, 514) +9.7 59 2, 635) 421.9 56, 867) +26.5 
Wyoming --.-..... 322 8, 183; +1.4) 229,392) —3.2 40 1,558) +6.1 46,783) +9.8 
Colorado-_-....-.. 1, 261 39,955) +1.1 949, 335} —1.2 171 12, 876} +2.2 $21, 571) +7.4 
New Mexico...-- 353 5,722} —8.8| 113,596) —13.4 30 718} 1 =+.3 13,107) —7.5 
Arizona... ..-.-.- 521 15, 539} +4.6}) 369,800) +6.4 42 2,753} +4.1 63, 151) +13. 1 Ei 
Sa ltinnan 617 17,980) +1. 2 408, 349} —2.2 109 5,884) +2.5 134,012) +6.0 
Nevada_.-_...... 226 3,079} +1.8 86, 520] +7.2 31 902} +1.3 27,425) +7.8 & 
a 6,460| 391,543) +-1,8)10,274,327| +-7.3| 2,065) 213,633, +2,8) 5,564,079) +10.1 E 
Washington____- 2,998) 85,918) +2.2) 2,145,711) +6.6 484 46, 263) -+-3.3) 1, 120, 576| +10. 2 
d OE .nchencks 1, 342 45,809; -+2.9) 1,126,182) +9.1 261 24, 595, +4.3 569, 299) +19.5 - 
; California. __.._- 112,120) 269,816| +-1.5| 7,008,434) +7.2| 1,320) 148,775) +2. 4) 8,874,204) +9.6 








1 Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

2 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 

3 Includes laundries. (Footnotes continued on p. 1703.) 
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A coMPARISON of March employment and pay rolls with February 


iotals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 


or over is made in table 5. 


received from identical establishments in both months. 


The changes are computed from reports 


Table 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 
ments in February and March 1936, by Principal Cities 








City 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 
March 
1936 


Number on 
pay roll 
March 
1936 


Percentage 


Amount of 
ay roll 
1 week) 
March 
1936 


Percentage 
change 
from 
February 
1936 





New York, N. Y 1 
Chicago, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Cleveland, Ohio 
st. Louis, 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, M 


Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Francisco, Calif 

Buffalo, N. Y.. 

RL I AAS TR Sto 


673, 968 
366, 240 
218, 652 
314, 538 
124, 778 


130, 516 
121, 275 
81, 754 
163, 277 


179, 706 
79, 515 
71, 705 
70, 046 


$18, 092, 547 
9, 501, 512 
5, 418, 532 
8, 735, 061 
3, 312, 958 


3, 317, 464 
2, 814, 036 
1, 853, 475 
3, 880, 292 


4, 424, 125 
2, 146, 890 
1, 726, 126 
1, 734, 678 


S285 


+3.4 
+3. 4 
+1.3 
+9. 8 
+6.7 


+6.1 
+5. 6 
+5. 2 

—.6 


+4.3 
+7.8 
+4.8 
+3.2 


noon 
— 
tc 8 


bv 
= 
oo 


esse 

















tttt ttt tatt 


rwer |S 
@Conwae wocra —-.-ece 





In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also 
been secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion 
in these city totals. As information concerning employment in 
building construction is not available for all cities at this time, 
figures for this industry have not been included in these city totals. 


Footnotes to table 4—continued. 
‘Revised percentages for ‘““Total—All groups” and “‘Manufacturing’’ for November and December 
1935, and January and February 1936 are presented in the following table: 





Employment Pay roll 





Geographic division 


and State Novem- 


ber 
1935 


Janu- 
ary 


Decem- 
ber 


Novem- Janu- 
ary 


1936 


Decem- 
ber 
1935 











South Carolina 
East South Central 
Alabam 




















+3.5 | +14.0 








North Carolina 
East South Central 




















' Less than Mo of 1 ape 

* Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
’ Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, and public works. 

' Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

‘\ Includes automobile dealers and fareges, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 


" Includes banks, insurance, and o employment. 
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Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes employ. 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment on the 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by 
Federal funds, and employment on relief work projects. . 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administrg. 
tion are those projects authorized by Title II, National Industria] 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was 
extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a series 
of Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 11, ap- 
proved April 8, 1935. Employment created by this program includes 
employment on Federal projects and employment on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. Federal projects are those 
conducted by Federal agencies which have received allotments from 
The Works Program fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress 
Administration are those projects conducted under the supervision 
of the W. P. A. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under author- 
ity of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Statistics of employment in the executive branches of the Fed- 


eral Government in March 1935, February 1936, and March 1936 


are presented in table 6. 


Table 6.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Government, 
March 1935, February and March 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 



































District of Outside District of atten Service 3 
Columbia ? Columbia Entire Serv! 

Item Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- . 
ma- po- | Total| ma- | po- | Total| ma- po- Total 
nent | rary nent |rary?® nent | rary? 

Number of employees: a 
lS SS aE 90,976} 8, 157) 99, 133/510, 906/89, 578/600, 484/601, 882) 97, 735) 699, 617 
February 1936 Dida datitinmoabdiitas 105, 536) 7, 161/112, 697/593, 839/93, 787|687, 626/699, 375 100, 948 800, 323 
ER aE aE = 105, 524; 7, 215/112, 739/598, 953/94, 712/693, 665/704, 477 1101, 927) 806, 404 

Percentage change: al 
March 1935 to March 1936__...-- +15. 99| ~11. 55|+-13. 72) 4-17. 23) +5. 73) 4-15. 52}4-17.05) +4. 29 +15. -° 
February 1936 to March 1936_...| (® +.75| (°) +, 86) +.99| +.88) +.73} +.97) +. 76 

Labor turn-over, March 1936: eS ad 
BD cetnnnditinnseedntuite 1,991| 1,357] 3, 348] 12, 383/15, 178] 27, 561) 14,374] 16,535) 30, 9 
at ae eae 2, 349 784| 3,133] 9, 332/12, 305) 21, 727) 11, 681| 13,179) 24, 50” 

Turn-over rate per 100.............-. 1.89} 10.91) 2.78) 1.56) 13.15) 3.15) 1.66) 12.99 3. 09 





1 Based on March reports received up to Apr. 22, 1936. 

? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. - 

3 Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 8,389 employees hired under letters © 
a by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $319, 081. 


‘ 5 ane og 32 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual adu'' ions 
or Marc 
6 Less than Mo of 1 percent. nat ta 
7 Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not Ye 


regarded as labor turn-over. 
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Total 


99, 617 
00, 323 
06, 404 


+15. 26 


+. 76 


30, 909 
24, 860 
3. 09 
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The monthly record of employment in the executive departments 
of the United States Government from January 1935 to March 1936, 
inclusive, is shown in table 7. 

Table 7.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States 
Government by Months, January 1935 to March 1936 


[Subject to revision} 








Districtof} Outside Districtof| Outside 
Colum- |Districtof} Total! Month Colum- |Districtof| Total! 
bia! Columbia bia! Columbia 





1985—Cont’d 
96,081 | 592,140 | 688,221 || September 109,195 | 678,229 | 787,424 
97,251 | 597,769 | 695,020 110, 583 | 687,115 | 797,698 
99,133 | 600,484 | 699,617 111,196 | 690,202 | 801,398 
101,429 | 609,027 | 710, 456 112,088 | 704,135 | 816, 223 


103,019 | 609,573 | 712,592 
103,977 | 614,259 | 718, 236 111,797 | 689,499 | 801, 296 
104,747 | 631,134 | 735,881 112,697 | 687,626 | 800,323 
107,037 | 663,086 | 770,123 112,739 | 693,665 | 806, 404 


























| Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 
1 Revised. 





Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DeEraILs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during March ' on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given in table 8, by type of project. 


Table 8. Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed From 
Public Works Funds, Month Ending Mar. 15, 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Wage earners are Number of | Aver- Value of 


man-hours| age material 
ay-rol ij orders 
Type of project Maximum eokly ishurse- worked earn 


. . placed 
number | average | ments during jingsper) guring 
employe 


month hour month 




















Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 





2 85, 438 79, 833 | $7,342,079 | 9,967,137 | $0.737 | $8, 796, 326 


10, 195 764, 812 1, 032, 410 . 741 1, 634, 507 

26 2, 760 3, 619 . 763 3, 323 
27, 988 3, 512,459 | 4, 292, 244 . 818 2, 573, 935 
19, 439 824, 714 1, 672, 350 . 493 1, 030, 000 
Reclamation 12, 084 1, 310, 693 1, 780, 953 . 736 2, 037, 830 
River, harbor, and flood control 9, 058 7, 460 764, 446 932, 674 . 820 1, 322, 082 
Streets and roads 1, 225 63, 031 109, 081 . 578 85, 894 
Water and sewerage 36 34 1, 959 3, 237 . 605 13, 783 
Miscellaneous 1, 382 97, 205 140, 569 . 692 94, 972 





























! Maximum number employed during any 1 month by each contractor and Government agency doing 
force-account work. 

‘Includes weekly average for public roads. 

‘Includes a maximum of 3,675 and an ave of 2,725 employees working on low-cost housing pee ee 
from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $167,793 for 317,212 man-hours of labor. Material orders 
in the amount of $310,823 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables 
covering projects financed by The Works Program. 

‘Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘Not available; average number included in total. 


' Unless otherwise expressly stated, when March is referred to in this section it may be accepted as 
meaning the month ending Mar. 15. 
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Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed From 
Public Works Funds, Month Ending Mar. 15, 1936—Continued 
T | , F 
Wage earners | Menthi Number of| Aver- | * alue of 
T f proj | di ay-roll <r ~~ ‘an 
ype of project : ; wor earn- rders 
ae Weekly — during |ingsper| }!8¢ed 
employed | ®Verage month hour pemane 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. funds 
Ess cpt dastiitiecbdutscee 53, 884 43, 370 | $3, 538, 829 | 4, 012, 650 | $0. 882 | $9, 127, 433 
Building construction_.........-..- 29,169 | 23,706 | 2,050,368 | 2,154,225} .956| 3.705 75 
Railroad construction.............. + 1,941 1, 679 36, 563 62,513 | .585 | 2.376, 949 
Streets and roads................... 4, 370 3, 259 220, 126 292, 416 ~753 | ~ 599 R45 
Water and sewerage...............- 15, 751 12, 685 1, 081, 741 1, 291, 505 . 838 1, 840, 845 
Bs 5 cu diiiinicececstasa 2, 653 2, 041 141, 031 211, 991 . 665 | 583, O48 














en 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds 

















ee ih rethcusipbisctunchat 60, 548 47,494 | $2,864,487 | 4, 208,334 | $0.681 | $10, 237, 59 
Building construction.............. 40, 730 31,917 | 1,857,275 | 2,754, 197 674 | 6, 794, 497 
pS PT ae 234 186 10, 359 14, 408 .719 84. 109 
a fe ae 1, 027 696 74, 217 84, 195 . 881 3, 421 
pS a Se eS aes | 570 404 26, 055 44, 973 . 579 48, 28 
River, harbor, and flood control..... 23 19 638 954 . 669 1, 05 
Streets and roads.-.................. 4, 306 3, 397 165, 120 277, 554 . 595 558, 34 
Water and sewerage.............._. 13, 227 10, 514 709, 447 994, 619 .713 2, 622, g 
DE IIRIOOR, co cdeccnchochecccnce 431 361 21, 376 37, 434 . 571 34, 866 























¢ These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program. 


Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low-cost 
housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds pro- 
vided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. The 
work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Public 
Works Administration from funds available under either the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the States and 
their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments have been 
made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the States or 
their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the \a- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration 
makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total construc- 
tion cost. When funds provided under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal project, 4s 
much as'45 percent of the total cost may be furnished in the form of 
a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost is financed 
by the recipient. When circumstances justify such action, the Public 


We 
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art- 
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Act 
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Works Administration may provide the grantee with the additional 
funds by means of a loan. Allotments to commercial enterprises 
are made only as loans. All loans made by the Public Works Admin- 
istration carry interest charges and have a definite date of maturity. 
Collateral posted with the Public Works Administration to secure 
loans may be offered for sale to the public. In this way a revolving 
fund is provided which enlarges the scope of the activities of the Public 
Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in commer- 
cial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 8 (p. 1706). Employment in car and loco- 
motive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 9.) 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during March in 
railway-car and locomotive shops on projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration fund are shown in table 9. 


Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotive Shops 
on Work Financed From Public Works Administration Funds, March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Wage earners 





Geographic division Maxi- 
mum 
number 


em- 
ployed ! 





All divisions 2, 366 331, 528 




















Railroad shops 





All divisions $153, 223 221, 423 


New England 9, 771 13, 416 
Middle Atlantic > = = 
East South Central 97, 604 140, 044 























Commercial shops 





$82, 558 110, 105 


Middle Atlantic R 8, 490 5, 234 
East North Central (? 79, 068 104, 871 


eee 


‘Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
' Data not available. 
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Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked oy 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds fro 
July 1933 to March 1936 is given in table 10. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to March 1936, Inclusiy 

















e, on 
Projects Financed From Public Works Administration Funds 
{Subject to revision] 
Maxi- Aver- ais 
mum Monthly ——— of | “age Value of 
Year and month number pay-roll on cwre- ic ae 
of wage | disburse- aos ings | '@ers placed 
earners ! ments roll per nn — 
hour Honth 
July 1933 to March 1936, inclusive ?_._....].......... $636, 029, 632 |1, 010, 753,084 | $0. 629 |$1, 177, 082. Ang 
July 1933 to December 1934, inclusive.....|.......-.- 341, 252,478 | 585, 280,577 | .583 | #685, 504. 2 
1935 
RES A ETO, CO: 304, 723 18, 462, 677 27, 478, 022 . 672 3 30, 746, 837 
lo ceteerncs mmmieninll 272, 273 16, 896, 475 25, 144, 558 . 672 29, 264, 484 
EE ATE RE TEM 281, 461 17, 400, 798 26, 008, 063 . 669 27, 276, 566 
i ncrithemcemidd daa ddtcniolddbiktdacidede 333, 045 20, 939, 741 31, 387, 712 . 667 31, 645, 166 
EE ee eae 394, 875 24, 490, 087 36, 763, 164 . 667 3 36, 893, 84 
Fie cdindnchbedcdsiadddahitwsccsddcdoin 414, 306 25, 386, 962 38, 800, 178 . 654 3 42, 017, 642 
Se Ee ORR Tea he Cease alee ee eae ates: 405, 332 24, 968, 785 37, 845, 047 . 660 41, 936, 424 
e/a 394, 509 25, 292, 656 37, 133, 989 . 681 46, 954, 71 
NE Mk 1d duh cdchacececeuthinnia 344, 520 22, 772, 317 32, 478, 773 . 701 3 40, 988, 896 
ea a a paint Se SSS 308, 632 21, 692, 439 30, 358, 351 . 715 35, 042, 853 
J UATE CPS ey ae 271, 111 19, 512, 866 26, 317, 564 . 741 29, 046, 684 
pi, a a ee 231, 692 16, 360, 315 21, 637, 131 . 756 25, 507, 315 
1936 

SOMITE Fa itecncnacévinasscvelentiatatebel 197, 820 14, 399, 381 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 565, 818 
RR iia a eee RE tel 176, 764 12, 220, 479 16, 404, 771 . 745 23, 473, 743 
|, Ee Pe ee et eee ey 202, 236 13, 981, 176 18, 519, 649 . 755 28, 217, 402 




















1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

1 Includes wage earners employed on projects under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. which are financed from 
E. R. A. A. 1935 funds. These data are also included in tables covering projects financed by The Works 


3 Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


The Works Program 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on projects financed by The Works Program in March’ is shown in 
table 11, by type of project. 





1 Unless otherwise expressly stated, when March is referred to in this section, it may be accepted as mean- 
ing the month ending Mar. 15. 


Tab 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maximum | y, 
number Weekly 


employed ! ovene» 


Monthly 


Pm tam 
ments 





Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 
during 
month 








All projects 


Building construction 
Electrification 

Forestry , 
Grade-crossing elimination 


River, harbor, and flood control... 
Streets and roads 

Water and sewerage 

Miscellaneous 


All projects 3 


Building construction 3 
Electrification 
Heavy engineering 


River, harbor, and flood control___. 
Streets and roads 
Water and sewerage 


Professional, technical, and clerical. 
Publie building 


Sewing, canning, gardening, etc. __. 
Transportation 
Not elsewhere classified 


Federal projects 





284, 006 


$14, 431, 789 


35, 243, 886 








29, 608 
500 

14, 551 
8, 834 
150 

2, 553 


27, 263 
30, 780 
39, 569 
84, 064 
31, 560 

6, 274 


840 
7, 460 








3, 305, 439 
52, 739 

1, 879, 694 
893, 425 
23, 459 
252, 755 


5, 445, 062 
3, 687, 771 
4, 392, 111 
8, 303, 875 
5, 267, 759 


101, 345 





. 432 
. 478 





151, 773 
14, 200 
220, 618 








P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A 


. A. 1935 funds ? 





44, 405 


64, 223 


234 
1,027 
570 

23 

4, 306 
13, 227 
431 





50, 219 


$3, 032, 280 


4, 525, 546 


$0. 670 


$10, 548, 343 








2, 025, 068 
10, 359 
74, 217 
26, 055 


638 

165, 120 
709, 447 
21, 376 





3, 071, 409 
14, 408 

84, 195 
44, 973 
954 

277, 554 
994, 619 
37, 434 





- 659 
- 719 
. 881 
. 579 
. 669 
. 595 
. 713 
. 571 





7, 105, 320 
84, 109 
93, 421 
48, 288 

1, 053 
558, 347 

2, 622, 939 

34, 866 








Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





* 3, 044, 685 


$142, 827, 306 


338, 477, 216 


$0. 422 


§ $17, 592, 687 














166, 425 

1, 180, 353 
6, 079 
254, 560 
219, 276 
267, 741 
$22, 217 





7, 671, 327 
50, 099, 746 
366 


, 903 
15, 652, 462 
11, 511, 320 


12, 734, 937 
17, 656, 911 


164, 785 
4, 613, 540 
15, 182, 162 





19, 311, 231 

131, 162, 242 
628, 298 

26, 822, 113 

22, 013, 485 


28, 711, 641 
35, 480, 912 


377, 138 
13, 019, 714 
43, 210, 895 

5, 763, 903 
11, 975, 644 





. 397 
. 382 
. 584 
. 584 
. 523 


- 444 
. 498 


. 437 
. 354 
. 351 
. 457 
. 379 





615, 636 
4, 716, 267 
8, 838 
508, 090 
4, 178, 893 
3, 114, 530 
2, 511, 389 


62, 875 
593, 436 
623, 842 
530, 689 
128, 202 








‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contracter and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 
? These 


data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 


Works Administration. 


' Data for a maximum of 410 and an average of 410 employees who were paid $23,094 for 43,964 man-hours 


on demolition work at the site of low-cost housi 
financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds and under projects operated by the Works 
‘ This total differs from the sum of the individual items since 8,790 employees 


type of project. 


' Value of material orders placed during month ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


* Exclusive of electric utilities. 
' Exclusive of buildings. 


worked 


ng jects are included both under P. W. A. projects 
Administration. 
on more than one 
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Monthly Trend 




























































































Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed D 
by The Works Program Seem the beginning of the program in July tion 
1935 to March 1936 are given in table 12. 

Tabl 
Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls July 1935 to March 1936, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed by The Works Program — 
[Subject to revision) 
: Number of Value of 
Maximum | Monthly pay- Average | materia) — 
Month and year number | roll disburse- A ny earnings | order. wet 
, 1 mad dan 
employed ments ing month per hour Pla ad d a 
i igae Enrol 
ns — 
Educ: 
Federal projects Super 
July 1935 to March 1936, inclusive. --...|.........._- $68, 218,280 | 156, 289, 229 $0. 436 | $58, 818, 44 5 
—=—=—_ i In 
1985 | tIn 
I iiss od cbbbcccey davndlibadh <i: Sided 5, 131 276, 839 607, 318 .456 | 164, 004 ‘40 
BIE, « dnbbbooseptenctlindacshdciedis 32, 672 1, 215, 990 2, 791, 802 .436 | 1,684. 347 64) 
NG?) SUh 24 Sila covnncnantbbedia 76, 524 3, 754, 773 7, 815, 795 480 | 4.071, 945 
PD .« debihunacddaeeda owas delndiis 129, 064 6, 243, 023 13, 669, 524 . 457 9, 723, 568 
Semaer!icb...., us 0k. 550.002 168, 234 8,391,581 | 18,870, 799 1445} 9,214 916 7 
RE A ER RRND eR NER 217,027 | 10,195,537 | 22, 160, 371 .460 | 7, 258. 169 ‘ 
- 
1936 | 
Lethe aa Pe dM ros 248,920 | 11,179,541 | 25, 955, 820 431 | 8,988, 62 De 
ND 04566 556sapesssscesseeseeseues 298, 589 12, 529, 207 29, 173, 914 -429 | 9, 684, 578 
i FER REST See cee 325,505 | 14,431,789 | 35, 243, 886 400 | 8, 028, 24 Col 
eeereres Int 
P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds? as 
September 1935 to March 1936, inclusive.|..........-. $6, 617, 064 9, 752, 256 $0. 679 | $24, 8 817 932 
1935 q a Ps 
Gambetta, one. o) cocrosinncoeanscsndip 317 10, 575 17, 493 - 605 | 28, 573 ] 
li, Dail in RP te 1, 184 54, 380 78, 928 . 689 159, 568 
ee eg aS De 3, 422 149, 545 223, 363 . 670 444, 588 cor 
il A ya Rl: ule ine + 9, 203 446, 783 676, 307 .661 | 1,392, 765 
1986 are 
SS Ss Ue 23, 740 1, 128, 635 1, 621, 349 696 | 3,632, 378 
 * Ey REPEL 39, 848 1, 794, 866 2, 609, 270 688 | 8,611,717 Tal 
ae ah i cp Sl te ym : 3, 032, 280 4, 525, 546 .670 | 10, 548, 343 
Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 
—— 
August 1935 to March 1936, inclusive. ..|............ $577, 069, 501 |1, 348, 737, 961 $0. 428 | $101, 392, 359 
1985 ~~ 
eS Tae ie a ae TS 73,153 1, 199, 936 2, 581, 988 465 | 3, 202, 13¢ a 
eNO, 6.5.) Als J da 258,830 | 10,303,491} 17, 790, 436 579 | 2, 089, 324 
SUDEP. a dclbicocopddllndiis. ddd S0l bel 516,581 | 23,357,955 | 50, 739, 568 .460 | 8, 236, 283 | 
SRE OTR Tw 1,202,471 | 44,497,604 | 94, 677,998 .470 | 14, 836, 34 Jan 
dell bastmabdbdiadicibcdeseliikabiad 2,335,610 | 91,552,345 | 201, 799, 051 454 | 17,678,214 +» 
1936 = Ap 
GR bs bin ce esidita aes 4s 2, 755,802 | 127,054,184 | 310, 755, 226 .409 | 19, 860,772 
tt RRR ERERIKE 2,900, 645 | 136,276,680 | 331,916, 478 411 | 17, 896, 597 Ma 
ebilG oo. cid belch cada edaey 3,044,685 | 142, 827,306 | 338, 477, 216 .422 | 17, 592, 687 = 
Au 





! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmen! 


doing force-account work. 


ae These data are also included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works 


Administration. 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


Data concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency conserva- 
tion work in February and March 1936 is given in table 13. 


Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
February and March 1936 








Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 





March February March February 





All groups 353, 471 452,165 | $17,213,224 | ' $20, 448,752 


Enrolled personnel 301, 177 9, 405, 759 12, 449, 190 


Reserve officers 8, 078 1, 683, 296 1, 781, 208 
Educational advisers ? 1, 886 324, 912 341, 970 


Supervisory and technical # 4 42, 330 ‘5,799,257 | 195,876, 194 























1 Revised. 

1 Included in executive service table. 

1 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

‘ 40,879 employees and pay roll of $5,691,067 included in executive service table. 
$41,480 employees and pay roll of $5,744,383 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 
7 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are 
provided with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 


conservation program from January 1935 to March 1936, inclusive, 
are presented in table 14. 


Table 14.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con- 
servation Work, January 1935 to March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Monthly pay- Monthly pay 
rol] disburse- roll disburse- 
ments ments 





1935—Contd. 
$16, 757, 883 ber 
16, 320, 803 
14, 188, 
16, 401, 114 


17, 719, 018 
19, 766, 881 
22, 070, 577 
26, 235, 863 























68869—36——_16 
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Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporat; 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 0) 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (oy. 
poration in March are presented in table 15, by type of project. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 





























» . Number Value of 
NY Monthly | of man- varave | material 
. , N umber ay-roll hours Average orders 
Type of project of wage Gj : S earnings | 
earners isburse- | worked | per hour | Placed 
ments during | during 
month | mon 
All projects_.... Se Se | 8, 134 $916,059 | 1,193, 145 $0.768 | $1,385, 64 
iil i ek re NE bi ee a 1, 259 179, 737 160, 587 1. 119 243, 449 
Building construction '..~-_- BELPER 314 20, 985 29, 999 . 700 35 
eee ae ee ee. Yes Is4 1, 868 3, 416 . 547 
Wweoeer end cowerage... . suds esci wt ablas 5, 068 585, 733 814, 669 . 719 1, 062, 745 
Beeneeneets...:........ ea eel Sik ees 1, 309 127, 736 184, 474 . 692 44, 097 





1 Includes 123 employees, pay roll of $7,395, 8,208 man-hours worked, and material amounting to $7,454 
on projects financed by the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from January 1935 to March 1936, inclusive, is 
given in table 16. 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, January 1935 to March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 




















Number Monthly Number of Average | Value of ma- 

Month of wage _ man-hours earnings | “>... 

earners isburse- worked dur- per hour placed dur- 

ments ing month ing month 

1935 
SEE A ee 11, 180 $1, 054, 708 1, 484, 190 $0.711 | $3,966,718 
nn lemnealintsamadl egalapaieneeenpaielt 10, 37 1, 048, 593 1, 457, 662 . 719 5, 028, 547 
EE ee ee 9, 586 890, 333 1, 253, 493 . 710 | 1, 072, 886 
ei lla onttindeeedecccecceontbanh 10, 300 1, 007, 424 1, 389, 072 . 725 | 2, 517, 17 
eb cccch Si edeccccccecceceens 10, 506 1, 100, 977 1, 522, 959 723 | 2, 287, 09 
EEE SATE Ears 11, 901 1, 191, 336 1, 592, 744 748 | 3, 908, 576 
Sitcancatdeen SE SN ea 9, 581 1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 742 1, 495, 108 
SS ee een 9, 415 1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 746 65, 174 
ER ae he I lean ab 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 . 753 1, 016, 202 
Rn Soe = 9, 192 952, 790 1, 269, 273 . 751 1, 228, 928 
DD cabiiiinatescssessascsaeal 9, 793 1, 001, 408 1, 344, 234 745 1, 411, 338 
ES cnndpnccusnnendaasnsscessonsaes 7, 786 869, 459 1, 160, 845 749 | 1, 383, 29 
1936 é 

IE Be EAE pe eiend Coe 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 77! 1, 355, 52 
ED occd apiggeredicsoscnasassshes 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 . 768 1, 436, 119 
PE iatonepalinw eubaccemiodannsios 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 7 1, 385, 64 
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Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, on forms 
supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts 
disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, 
and the value of the different types of materials for which orders 
were placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous 
to that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during March are given in table 17, by type of project. 


Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of wage 
earners Monthly Number of Value of 


¥ man-hours | Average material 
Type of project pay roll 


Maxi sburse- yn a a a 
Maximum uring | per hour | placed dur- 
number | Weekly ments 


Be ne 7 average month ing month 








All projects 3 47, 538 45, 250 | $3,674,896 | 5,814, 569 $0.632 | $7, 185,019 


Building construction 6, 818 514, 051 777, 663 . 661 1, 480, 556 
Electrification 2 38 2, 211 4, 768 . 464 2, 219 
A Semen ease 13, 025 1, 509, 657 1, 828, 888 . 825 3, 178, 809 
Public roads 3 14, 490 72, 407 1, 849, 100 . 526 1, 880, 275 
Reclamation 27 20 1, 413 2, 133 . 662 5, 730 
River, harbor, and flood control. 8, 006 554,572 | 1,109,919 . 500 5Al, 147 
1,911 74, 930 172, 917 . 433 48, 581 
50 2, 428 5, 190 . 468 1, 033 
892 43, 227 63, 991 . 676 





























‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

1 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

' Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘ Not available; average number included in total. 


ite Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
36,119 HJ projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 


B85, 640 


January 1935 to March 1936 are shown, by months, in table 18. 
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Table 18.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From 
Governmental Appropriations, January 1935 to March 1936 


[Subject to revision] 
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Regular 








Number of Value of 
Number —— man-hours | Average | ™®terial 

Month of wage ~s-4 worked | earnings orders 

earners during per hour placed 

ments month during 

month 

1985 
SEE caccocanpprecipyecsandeanenn 12, 784 $669,199 | 1,062,118 | $0630} — $3, 143.94 
PE ERM (see RENAEE = 13, 106 704, 190 1, 102, 864 639 1! 962’ 087 
aderdsetpontncbwens-ngpkitondia 14, 659 862,886 | 1, 350, 043 - 635 2) 709, 91) 
ST NR A RRR 22, 270 1, 389, 583 2, 210, 893 . 629 2 562 404 
REAR Ee FPR: 23, 057 1, 599, 937 2, 370, 925 - 675 2, 704, 333 
| —~ P ST eTN PE 26, 191 1,904,454} 2,842,470 .670 2) 960, 270 
TEESE ee eee 25,788 | 1,890,209] 2, 752, 801 687 3,079, 618 
hs tahidi dead cnatideeniinasanbbbineitl 36, 491 2,694,822 | 4, 137, 008 651 4) 45985) 
ND ss nthdnsctdinkicnintadaaa’ 45, 592 3, 199, 785 5, 066, 873 . 632 5, 801, 443 
ss SS Be Re heme « tte 59, 091 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 - 624 7, 181, 155 
ES EOP TEST CP eae AY 63, 912 4, 077, 395 6, 559, 665 . 622 6, 690, 408 
| 8 sa a Re Ba lc BRT ws 56,780 | 3,707,963 | 5,980, 118 620 6, 155, 849 
1936 
a 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 . 639 5, 584, 611 
Pb dicteccccadcipeadetbeqnedias 43,915 3, 619, 025 5, 545, 115 . 653 6, 669, 016 
Ne A inthin citiipinthonsiishibbodhbtéba 47, 538 3, 674, 896 5, 814, - 632 7, 185, 019 
State-Roads Projects 


A MONTHLY record of employment and pay-roll disbursements in 
the construction and maintenance of State roads from January 1935 
to March 1936, inclusive, is presented in table 19. 


Table 19.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
January 1935 to March 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number of employees working on— 











Month sei 
ainte- 
New roads nance Total 
1985 
RR PRLS 6 SS Se ee ge 23, 537 120, 283 143, 820 
sche tbidnncaveiisntgibinadumnel Ybiiadeaabides 17, 940 122, 209 140, 149 
Si encnnhsbtinhnencunddeihinnondaltith bootie cptimiintinn 18, 391 108, 149 126, 540 
ay Seunenbanebtescecmendsennsesegesibiheosceséhabiinnce 24, 193 135, 484 159, 677 
Pl econccapcddbtnwcosndéssctscocccguédbdbacaéedbiikecce< 27, 924 135, 541 163, 465 
EN ELIE TE LTS KOS ROMS SRE TE 30, 823 138, 253 169, 076 
es ueassobe extent and-vebaibnencaddabestes 35, 826 148, 575 184, 401 
Pi cnecnnnntatkqintcasiiianisatdtpdldcegacsdimévese 40, 130 163, 960 204, 090 
ee eae eee ee, 40, 431 156, 187 196, 618 
Pe eee rt ae Fea 40, 390 147, 324 187, 714 
i ntitidinunientiiib>aschorebebsseneonendidooontis 32, 487 139, 138 171, 625 
pk iheeb bee SebEnicnesesebtbstnoescedigscqoess 27, 046 121, 690 148, 736 
1936 
DG Lai heh De i ae Se ie 14, 358 105, 795 120, 153 
Sh icm_iienctabthdninaongsbennedabiitiines 10, 256 119, 777 130, 033 
Pee tishtibtthibsarobhbphdtbcobbnnnibidcdiatdektins 8, 150 133, 386 











141, 536 


Total pay 
roll 


$4, 864, 899 
575, 171 
896, 325 
501, 076 
008, 348 
079, 793 


232, 589 
063, 104 
435, 225 
150, 299 
156, 025 
139, 581 


SPP > 


FP MIP WO 


aG a5 26 








1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds 


All ¢ 


64, 899 
75, 171 
196, 325 
01, 076 
08, 348 
79, 793 


32, 589 
63, 104 
35, 225 
56, 025 
39, 581 


81, 502 
72, 614 
89, 770 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 





Summary of Building-Construction Reports for 
April 1936 


UILDING-CONSTRUCTION activity in April showed a marked 
5 rae The value of building construction for which 
permits were issued in April totaled $121,784,000, an increase of 
10 percent compared with the permit valuation of $110,746,000 
reported in March. All classes of construction registered substantial 
gains, but the most pronounced increase occurred in the value of 
permits issued for new residential buildings. 

A marked increase in building construction also was shown com- 
paring April 1936 with April 1935. The value of construction per- 
mits issued in April 1936 was 59.2 percent greater than in the cor- 
responding month of 1935. Sharp gains in the value of permits 
issued were registered for all classes of construction. 

Data comparing March and April 1936 are based on reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,471 identical cities with a 
population of 2,500 or over. Data comparing April 1936 with April 
1935 are based on reports received by the Bureau from 768 identical 
cities with a population of 10,000 or over. 


Comparisons, April 1936 With March 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,471 identical cities, for 
March and April 1936 is presented in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,471 Identical Cities, March 
and April 1936 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 


=) April 1936 | March 1936 





All construction 57, 308 47,919 . $121, 783, 997 | $110, 746, 482 


New residential buildings 10, 245 9, 279 . 52, 990, 603 45, 887, 106 
New nonresidential buildings 10, 458 8, 247 . 42, 417, 814 41, 399, 237 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. -. 36, 605 30, 393 b 26, 375, 580 23, 460, 139 























Compared with March the number of buildings for which permits 
were issued in April increased 19.6 percent. New nonresidential 
buildings, with a 26.8 percent gain, showed the sharpest rise of any 
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of the classes of construction. The estimated cost of new residentig| 
buildings, measured by the value of permits issued in April, wa: 
$7,103,000 greater than in March; for new nonresidential buil, lings, 
the increase was $1,019,000; and for additions, alterations, and re pairs 
to existing structures, April permit valuation showed a $2,915,009 
gain over March. 

A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings an4 
the number of families provided for in dwellings for which permits 
were issued in March and April 1936 is given in table 2 


Table 2.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and oj 
Number of Families Provided for in 1,471 Identical Cities, March ang 
April 1936 





























| 
Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings | for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling rene? iP Vi RS, 
; Per- : | Marct Per. 
April 1936 | March 1936 | centage|April 1936| * 1936. | Centag 
change per 
aan he iin, r 
All types........-... olde eadiinnaiiea | $51,977, 126 3 | $45,401,280 | +145] 12,881 anne 
CN , PS | | 42, 602, 537 | 37, 184,015 | +14.6| 9,528| 8,632 
a ER ae achat PR 2, 439, 830 2, 104,829 | +15.9 76 | | 790 
NN | 6,934,759 | 6, 112,436 | +13.5 | 2,477 2, 207 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost of 
housekeeping dwellings in April showed a 14.5 percent increase over 
the previous month. Substantial gains were registered for all type‘ 
of dwellings. The number of families provided for in all types of 
new dwellings inereased 9.9 percent. The most marked increases 
occurred in the number of families provided for in one-family and 
two-family dwelling units. 


Comparisons, April 1936 With April 1935 


A summary of building construction in 768 identical cities in Apri! 
1935 and April 1936 is shown in table 3. 


Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 768 Identical Cities, April 1935 























and 1936 
Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction Pit 
April April dees April 1936 April 1935 | one 
1906 1986 change change 
Be GE ncccpmsconpapascoepet 52, 329 43,873 | +19.3 | $109, 152, 275 $68, 550, 365 +50.2 
New residential buildings... .......-. 8. 752 4,227 |+107.0 | 45,522,515 | 23,127,570 | +98 
New nonresidential buildings. -.-_.-- 9, 434 7,803 | +20.9 | 38,956,474 | 25, 676,767 | +9!.' 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...| 34, 143 31,843 | +7.2 24, 673. 286 19, 746,028 | +20.' 
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The number of buildings for which permits were issued in April 
1936 was 19.3 percent greater than in April 1935. All classes of 
construction showed substantial increases, but new residential con- 
struction with a gain of 107 percent in the number of buildings 
registered the most pronounced increase. The estimated cost of 
building construction in April 1936, measured by the value of per- 
mits issued, was $40,602,000 greater than in the corresponding 
month of 1935. New residential construction, showing a gain of 
$22,395,000, accounted for more than one-half the increase. 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of new 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in 
such dwellings, for the months of April 1935 and April 1936. 


Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of 
Number of Families Provided for in 768 Identical Cities, April 1935 and 
April 1936 





Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 


Type of dwelling Percent: April A ril Percent- 
April 1936 April 1935 age “lees 1oa8 age 
change | change 





| 





All types $45, 333, 567 | $23, 091. 820 +96. 3 11, 254 6, 524 +72. 5 














family 36, 434,287 | 14,712,746 | +147.6| 8 116| 3,894) +108.4 
2, 206. 621 1,041,982 | +1118 776 362} +1144 
Multifamily ? 6, 692,659 | _7, 337, 092 —8.8 2,362| 2,268| +4.1 











1 Includes 1- and 2-family Gawellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Measured by the value of permits issued, the estimated cost of 
housekeeping dwellings in April 1936 was $45,334,000, an increase of 
96.3 percent compared with April 1935. Increases in expenditures 
were indicated for one-family and two-family dwellings, but a loss 
occurred for multifamily dwellings. The number of families provided 
for in new dwellings in April showed an increase of 72.5 percent com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1935. 


Important Building Projects 


PmRMITS were issued during April for the following important 
building projects: In Waltham, Mass., for a hospital building to cost 
$400,000; in Newark, N. J., for a public utility building to cost 
$1,750,000; in New York City—in the Borough of the Bronx for apart- 
ment houses to cost nearly $1,300,000, and in Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost nearly $1,200,000; in Philadelphia, Pa., for school 
buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000; in Pittsburgh, Pa., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $1,000,000; in Scranton, Pa., for a school 
building to cost over $1,000,000; in Chicago, Ill., for mercantile build- 
ings to cost over $250,000 and for school buildings to cost nearly 
$900,000; in Peoria, Ul., for warehouse buildings to cost over $600,000; 
in Springfield, Ill., for an office building to cost $1,100,000; in Rock 
Island, Ill., for a school building to cost over $625,000; in Streator. 
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lll., for factory buildings to cost $250,000; in Washington, |). C 
fer: apartment houses to cost over $700,000; in Louisville, Ky. re 
an institutional building to cost nearly $350,000; in Dallas, Tex., {o, 
store and mercantile buildings to cost over $800, 000; ond in | 
Angeles, Calif., for school buildings to cost nearly $700,000. 


AOS 





Detailed Reports for March 1936 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of March 1936 are 
presented in this article. The data are the same as published in the 
Building Construction pamphlet for February, except for certain 
minor revisions or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Marcu was featured by a brisk upturn in all branches of build- 
ing construction. A canvass of 1,448 cities with a population of 
2,500 or over indicates that the value of permits issued during the 
month for residential construction was 19.0 percent greater than 
in the previous month. At the same time the value of permits 
issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures 
increased 32.4 percent and a gain of 92.2 percent was reported in new 
nonresidential construction. The value of all building for which 
permits were issued in March totaled $126,815,000, an increase of 
47.1 percent in comparison with the February total. (See table | 

Not only was building construction activity in March substantially 
higher than in the previous month, but it was likewise well above the 
level of the corresponding month of last year. This increase, more- 
over, was virtually country-wide and was shared by all types of con- 
struction. Residential building shows the most vigorous gain, the 
total value of permits issued for this type of construction in March 
being 87.8 percent greater than in March 1935. New nonresidential 
construction, however, shows an increase of 72.2 percent and a gain 
of 22.6 percent over a year ago is indicated in the value of permits 
issued for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,448 Identical Cities, February 
and March 1936 






































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction March | February “—" March February prt 
1936 1936 | change 1936 1936 shone 
All construction....................-. 47,099 | 24,723 +90. 5 |$126, 814, 602 |$86, 208,359 | +47. 
New residential buildings_-_........- 9, 131 5, 549 +64.6 | 46,346,956 | 38, 943, 946 +19.0 
New nonresidential buildings--_-..- 8, 162 3,439 | +137.3 7, 492, 625 | 29, 909, 028 +924 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...| 29,806 | 15,735 | +89.4| 22,975,021 | 17,355,385 +32.4 
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The comparisons with March 1935 are based on reports received 

from 751 identical cities having a population of 10,000 orover. Begin- 
sing with January 1936, however, the Bureau broadened the scope of 
its survey of building construction to include all cities having a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or over. For the 3-year period previous to this date the 
survey covered cities having a population of 10,000 or over, and from 
1920 to 1933, the coverage comprised the cities in the population 
croup of 25,000 and over. 
- These data are received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the data to 
the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are estimates made 
by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. No land 
costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
limits of the cities included in the survey are shown in the Bureau’s 
tabulations. The data, however, do show the value of contracts 
awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. In 
March 1936 the value of Federal and State buildings for which con- 
tracts were awarded in these cities amounted to $4,464,000; in Febru- 
ary 1936, $20,420,000; and, in March 1935, $5,313,000. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the 
major classes of building construction and for the number of family- 
dwelling units provided during the period January 1933 to March 
1936 are shown graphically by the accompanying charts. 
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Table 2,—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditures 
for Building Operations 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 











Indicated expenditures for— 





Families ne 


New resi- | New non- | Additions, | Total 
dential residential | alterations, | construc- 
buildings | buildings | and repairs | tion 


Month provided 
for 





— 


February ---------------------------------- 
March 


February 
March....----------------------+---------- 


February 
March 


February 
March 


February 
March 


SLE A Sea ae 
es eS eee 


January 
February 
March 




















Comparison With Previous Month 


Statistics for the country as a whole give no indication of the 
wide variations in the rate of building activity in different parts of 
the country. The aggregate value of the building permits issued in 
March was 47.1 percent greater than in February, but in New England 
the rate of activity shows a gain of 149.3 percent and an increase of 
105.1 percent was reported by the cities in the West North Central 
region. Substantial increases are likewise shown for the Middle 
Atlantic, Mountain, East North Central, and Pacific regions. In 
both the East South Central and West South Central divisions, how- 
ever, the value of the building permits issued in March was less than 
inFebruary. The February total for the West South Central division 
was raised by permits for several buildings costing over $1,000,000 
in Texas. 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 1,448 Identica] Cities Table 
February and March 1936 : 
= = —— 
New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Ty 
Geographic division > * 
ercent- . | Percer 
March 1936 | ¥ ats age | Marchi936| * es a. 
change change aes 
All type 
Be EP , wntndidcbebetods $46, 346, 956 | $38, 943, 946 +19.0 | $57, 492, 625 | $29, 909, 028 4.99 9 Hamil 
——————— | ————— ——— oe 9-family 
New England................. 2, 082, 585 562,050 | +270.5 3, 794, 551 929, 149 +308, 4 Multifa 
Middle Atlantic. .........._- 13, 209, 447 12, 511, 290 +5. 6 23, 533, 154 4,471,274 | +496 3 x 
East North Central___..__.-- 8, 991, 361 11, 361, 286 —20.9 7, 722, 111 2,104,461 | Lore g ‘tS 
West North Central. _______- 2, 615, 585 553, 587 | +372.5 | 2,426,301 | 2,015,890 | +09 1 Incl 
South Atlantic............... 5, 877, 393 5, 356, 189 +9.7 5, 365, 122 4,618,061 | +149 1 Incl 
East South Central. ___.._... 751, 350 464, 829 +61. 6 1, 283, 322 2,494,974 F —4n, 
West South Central_....._._. 3, 100, 742 2, 248, 095 +37.9 4, 955, 856 6, 918, 096 QR 4 
| 5 Eee IES wee 1, 086, 443 563, 598 +92. 8 1, 019, 572 556, 008 | +83 4 
Pe +ccdabadbsides<.¢ ae 8, 632, 050 5, 323, 022 +62. 2 7, 392, 636 5, 801, 115 +97 4 
Additions, alterations, and re- : 
pairs (estimated cost) Total construction coun 
ea ite: 
Geographic division ] tp : cities 
March February a 1 March February | epee Cities the s 
— _ | change rae 1936 | change in tl 
: : | | Po perc 
Be Greet LE... cnneacetune $22, 975, 021 |$17, 355, 385 +32. 4 |$126,814,602 |$86, 208,359 | +-47.1 | 1,448 tr 
| —! — | — - = eX 
New England -............... 2, 222, 391 1,757,776 | +-26.4 | 8,000,527 | 3,248,975 | +149.3 1% : 
Middle Atlantic.......--.._- 6, 735, 724 | 6,232,172 | +8.1 | 43,478,325 | 23,214,736 | +87.3| 34; fae mill 
East North Central___....-- 4, 481, 490 2, 486, 519 +80.2 | 21,194,962 | 15, 952, 266 +32.9 331 
West North Central_.______- , 389, 566,112 | +145.4 | 6,431,352 | 3,135,589 | +105.1 | 131 T 
Soutm Atmmee............... 2, 331, 518 1, 585, 062 +47.1 | 13, 574,033 | 11, 559,312 +17. 4 155 
East South Central.......... 1, 082, 130 617, 157 +75.3 3, 116, 802 3, 576, 960 —12.9 65 a de 
West South Central__....... 986, 123 807, 827 +-22.1 | 9,042,721 | 9,974,018 —9. 4 ag ; 
Ps oi cctidanadandid 661, 128 435, 971 +51.6 2, 767, 143 1, 555, 577 +77.9 59 bul 
iE TS 3, 085, 051 2, 866, 789 +7.6 | 19,109,737 | 13, 990, 926 +36. 6 144 rese 


The East North Central was the only geographic division register- § the 
ing a decrease in residential construction in March. In February, § occ 
permits were issued for two large developments of the Suburban § and 
Resettlement Division in this section. Seven of the nine geographic ¥% Th 
divisions showed gains in the value of new nonresidential buildings. & \ati 
In three divisions the increase amounted to more than 250 percent. 3 anc 
All nine geographic divisions registered gains in the value of addi- J gro 
tions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. ‘ 

Living quarters will be provided for 11,509 families in the new Jap 
dwellings for which permits were issued during March. This is 1 §§ mo 
gain of 43.4 percent in comparison with the preceding month. The 
gain was due to an increase in one- and two-family dwellings. The 
number of family-dwelling units provided in apartment houses 
declined 9.5 percent. (See table 4.) 
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Table 4. Estimated Cost and Number of Family Dwelling Units Provided in 
1,448 Identical Cities, February and March 1936 





—__— 





—_ 


Type of dwelling 


Number of families provided for 


Estimated cost 





March 
1936 


February 
1 


Percentage 
change 


February 
1936 


Percentage 
change 





All tYPOS----eeennnnnnnennnn 


j-family 
afamily '. 
Multifamily * 


11, 509 


+43. 4 


$38, 295, 391 


+19. 7 











8, 522 
738 
2, 249 


+62. 9 
+139. 6 
—9.5 


29, 459, 532 
739, 816 
8, 096, 043 





+29. 0 
+177. 4 
— 28.3 

















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of Cities 


BuILDING construction not only varies in different parts of the 
country, but there are also wide variations in the rate of activity in 
cities of different sizes. In March, increases were reported by six of 
the seven population groups. The increases ranged from 3.3 percent 
in the cities having a population of 500,000 and over to nearly 900 
percent in cities having a population of between 2,500 and 5,000. The 
extraordinary gain in the smaller cities was caused by a large steel 
mill construction in a small town near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The cities having a population of between 5,000 and 10,000 showed 
a decrease. This decrease was due to a decline in new residential 
buildings, the February figures having included a large suburban 
resettlement development in Bound Brook, N. J. 

The largest increase in residential construction was registered in 
the cities having the smallest population, with large increases also 
occurring in the group having a population between 10,000 and 25,000, 
and the group having a population of between 50,000 and 100,000. 
The value of new nonresidential buildings showed gains in all popu- 
lation groups. Increases in expenditures for additions, alterations, 
and repairs to existing structures are shown for five of the seven 
groups, 

The estimated cost of building construction in 1,448 cities having 
a population of 2,500 or over is shown, by population groups, for the 
months of February and March 1936, in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, by Population G; 













































































Oups 
February and March 1936 
Total construction New residential bu 
p Num- | —s 
opulation group ber of | Percent- et 
ee | » Te art rercent. 
cities | March 1936 re age | March 1936) Fe ro 
| change | , 
Total, all groups. -.....--- 1, 448 |$126, 814, 602 |$86, 208, 359 | +47. 1 sao, 346, 956 Is38, 943, 946 +19 
500,000 and over........_- 14 | 34,823,910 | 33,725,623 | +8.3 | 15,689,624 | 18,613,215; —); 
100,000 and under 500,000 - 76 26, 300,456 | 20, 163, 895 +30. 4 8, 209, 345 4, 936, 718 ’ 
50,000 and under 100,000 - - 92 11, 973, 745 7, 741, 300 +54.7 3, 849, 149 1, 806, 885 113 
25,000 and under 50,000 _ _- 154 8,917,805 | 5,945, 006 +-50. 0 3, 443,458 | 2,026, 301 £G 
10,000 and under 25,000. _ 417 | 15,725,433 | 5,954,827 | +164.1 | 6,604,752 | 2,248, 539 19 
5,000 and under 10,000- - _- 332 7,652,409 | 10,493,094 | —27.1]| 4,266,976 | 8, 494, 928 ~49 
2,500 and under 5,000____. 363 21, 420, 844 | 2, 184, 614 | +880. 5 4, 283, 652 $17, 360- 494 
New nonresidential buildings Additions, alterations, and repairs 
Population group ] 2 Cc 
February | Percentage . February | Percentag, 
March 1936 1936 change | March 1936 a) (| Cohanm 
Total, all groups. -__..._.- | $57, 492, 625 | $29, 909, 028 | +92. 2 | $22,975,021 | $17, 355, 385 
500,000 and over_.....___. | 10,401,735 | 7,955,425 | +30.8| 8,732,551] 7,156,983 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 12, 466, 703 11, 644, 252 +7.1 5, 624, 408 3, 582, 925 
50,000 and under 100,000. _ 5, 207, 556 3, 647, 143 +42.8 2, 917, 040 2, 287, 272 
25,000 and under 50,000__- 3, 123, 523 2, 122, 716 +47. 1 2, 350, 824 1, 795, 989 | 
10,000 and under 25,000_. - | 6, 816, 551 2, 343, 203 +190. 9 2, 304, 130 1, 363, 085 | 
5,000 and under 10,000___ -| 2, 642, 655 1, 222, 257 +116. 2 742, 778 775, 909 
2,500 and under 5,000____. 16, 833, 902 974,032 | +1, 628.3 303, 290 393, 222 | —2 

















The number of family-dwelling units provided in the 1,448 identical 
cities is given in table 6, by population groups. 


Table 6.—Number of Families Provided for by Different Types of Dwellings in 
1,448 Identical Cities, February and March 1936, by Population Groups 


























Total number d , ‘ ie 
, 13 1-family 2-family Multifamil 
: of por ary iat dwellings dwellings! dwellings? 
: Num- 
Population group ber of 
cities Feb- Feb- Feb- Feb- 
March _ | March . | March ' | March} ~~ 
men | "er | fees | ee | lee | 7) ees | 
1936 1936 1936 1936 
Total, all groups_.-.......-- 1,448 | 11,509 | 8,027] 8,522| 5,233 738 308 | 2,249 2, 48 
500,000 and over_........... 14 4, 266 3, 800 2, 449 1, 715 fF 202 sy 1, 615 l, oot 
100,000 and under 500,000... 76 2, 136 1, 374 1,817 938 187 101 132 335 
50,000 and under 100,000___- 92 907 428 769 370 86 43 52 
25,000 and under 50,000____- 154 926 516 714 459 93 13 119 44 
10,000 and under 25,000_.._. 417 1, 521 592 1,313 503 2 29 136 oi 
5,000 and under 10,000_____- 332 981 1, 086 761 1, 041 65 17 155 2B 
2,500 and under 5,000....._- 363 772 231 699 207 33 16 40 8 





























1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparisons With a Year Ago 


AL types of construction in nearly all geographic divisions 10 
March show increases in comparison with the same month of !ast 
year. (See table 7.) The increase in residential building amounted 


Geog 
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i nearly 90 percent with five geographic divisions showing gains of more 
shan 100 percent. Total construction showed an increase of 62.7 
percent, with three divisions registering gains of more than 100 percent. 


Table 7.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 751 Identical Cities, 
March 1935 and March 1936 








New residential buildings (estimated 


New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
cost) 


mated cost) 


Geographic division 





| 
Percentage 


Percentage | wrarch ‘ied March 1935 | enrenta 


March 1936 change | 


| 
March 1935 











\]] divisions 


New England 
Mi Middle Atlantic 


$37, 915, 983 


$20, 191, 844 


| +87. 


8 | $38, 426, 


878 | $22, 314, 414 


+72. 2 





2, 184, 485 
9, 960, 535 





1, 134, 550 
6, 932, 784 


492. 5 
+-43. 





‘| 734, 


446, 


876 
112 


, 018, 936 
7, 620, 356 


— — 
4-266. 
+10. 





‘ast North Central 
i est North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 


7, 312, 618 
2, 026, 780 
4, 461, 250 
663, 770 
2, 852, 462 
951, 553 


1, 797, 695 
1, 163, 164 
4, 682, 624 

299, 475 
1, 013, 390 

295, 108 
2, 873, 054 


+306. § 
+74. 3 
—4, 


| 262, 
| 
+121. 6 | 
| 
| 


362, 
798, 
072, 
893, 
719, 
6, 135, 


069, 738 
, 793, 782 
746, 805 
312, 901 
360, 040 
784, 621 
, 607, 235 


— 24, 
+-542. 
—18. 
+1, 259. 
—8. 
+33. 


1 
934 4, 
255 l 
712 
282 1, 
896 
977 
834 


Pree nege 


+181. £ 
+222. 
+161. 


bo 8D 9 OO a En GOGH | 




















Additions, alterations, and re- | r 
pairs (estimated cost) | otal construction | rt 
| Num- 
ber 
} 


: of cities 
Per March March Per- 


“ centage 
1936 1935 change | 





Geographic division 


e March | 
1936 | 


March 


change 





\l] divisions $21, 959, 320 |$17, 911, 240 


4-22. 6 |$98, 302, 181 |$60, 417, 498 | 














New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


2, 236, 046 
6, 505, 300 
4, 271, 682 
1, 324, 863 
2, 218, 334 
1, 046, 576 

922, 609 

565, 764 
2, 868, 146 





1, 504, 901 
5, 906, 187 
3, 335, 362 
i, 041, 353 
2, 134, 701 
484, 993 
814, 086 
338, 012 
2, 351, 645 


+-48. 6 
+10. 1 
+28. 1 
+27. 2 
+3.9 
+115. 8 
+13.3 
+-67.4 
+22. 0 








8, 155, 407 | 
24, 911, 947 | 
18, 847, 234 
4, 713, 898 
11, 478, 296 
2, 782, 628 
8, 668, 967 | 
2, 237, 204 
16, 506, 510 





rhea 
+62. 7 | 
| 

| 


3, 658, 387 | +122.9 


20, 459, 327 
+ 795 

, 299 

, 130 

, 369 

, 516 

, 741 

‘934 





+17. 
+51. 
+32. 
+296. 


+21. 8 | 
+104. 
+-57. | 





New nonresidential construction showed wider variations, six geo- 
graphic divisions registering increases and three decreases. 


In the West 


South Central States the value of nonresidential buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in March was more than 12 timesas great asin February 

A comparison of the number of family-dwelling units and the esti- 
mated cost of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which 
permits were issued in March 1936 with March 1935 is given in table 8. 


§ Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family Dwelling Units Provided in 


751 Identical Cities, March 1935 and March 1936 








Number of families provided for Estimated cost 





Type of dwelling 


March 
1936 


March 
1935 


Percentage 
change 


March 


March | 
1935 


1936 


Percentage 
change 





9,775 


5, 712 


+711 


$37, 789, 283 | $19, 801, 644 


+90. 8 








7, 081 
640 
2, 054 





3, 223 
327 





2, 162 





+119. 7 
+95. 7 
—5.0 


30, 565,838 | 12, 363, 727 
1, 794, 145 | 891, 320 
5,429,300 | 6,546, 597 





+147.2 
+101.3 
—17.1 








' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Sharp gains were registered in the number of family-dwelling yj; 
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8 
N) 


provided in one- and two-family dwellings. Family dwelling unit 

provided in apartment houses, however, showed a slight decrease. 
Indicated expenditures for building construction during the fips 

quarter of 1936 were more than 80 percent greater than during th, 


corresponding period of 1935. 


Table 9.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, First Quarter of 1935 


Over the same period the estimated 
cost of new residential buildings showed a gain of nearly 150 percent 
These facts are shown in table 9. 


1936, by Class of Construction 














First quarter of— 
Class of construction 
1936 1935 
ee ee eee ee ee $249, 940, 000 | $134, 927, 000° 
EE Ee ST ee ae a ae ae 97, 718, 000 39, 499, 000 
me eee eer 95, 545, 000 52, 349, 000 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...........................-.- 56, 677, 000 43, 079, 000 

















Construction From Public Funds 


and 


THE value of Federal construction work for which contracts were 
awarded or force-account work started showed a decided decrease 
comparing March with February. The decreases for the most part 


were shown in building and naval construction. 


Pronounced ip- 


creases occurred in the value of awards for road construction. 
Information concerning the value of contracts awarded and force- 
account work approved during February and March 1936 for projects 


financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from The 
Works Program fund, and from regular governmental appropriations 


are shown in table 11, by type of construction. 


Table 11. 





Value of ‘Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, February and March, 1936 ' 



































Total The Works Program ? Regular governmental 
appropriations 
Type of project — 
March February March | February; March | February 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

DR GUDUR. 5 in pses iid ecih Hs dbo seid 3104,485,651)/4 § 153,070,385/35, 282, 440)5 42, 493, 573) 16,941,080) 49, 206, 74 

Bullding. ......-...---2-----+0<-se 331, 055, 622| 455,881,312) 87, 512/10, 572,026) 3, 467,475) 2, 707, 192 

Electrification -_.............-..-- 355, 376} § 1,363,302} 142,250) 927,700 154, 953 0 

Heavy engineering ..............- 0 2, 000 0 } as 

Hydroelectric power plants...._.-. 14, 800 18, 000 0 cnt ti oloe — 

J fea ea Ss eS FC | Rt Bee seat llis 1, 285, 200) 39, 058, 281 
Plant, crop and live-stock con- 

lisa wcenbatdpidpsqoecngenswilt 50, 000 306,740} 50,000} 306, 740/...........|....-.------ 
Professional, technical and cler- 

Bh i iitndncancansianmens 8, 736, 146] 5 1, 986,798) 8, 736, 146) 5 1, 986, 798/_..........|---- 
Public roads: 

Grade-crossing elimination...| 8, 438,555) £8, 117, 803) 8, 128, 098) §S, 117, 803)...-.....-- wo-----=-2 

GOGRcwccwcsecerowocnsccccece 28, 761, 623) § 21, 896, 801|17, 540, 928/514, 593,647) 9,254,475) 6, 504, We 

Railroad construction and repair. 500, A ANE Te STS CE ee on 

10M. ...-20--.----------- 638, 099 $534,744) 435,583) $252,003) 154,000 144, 900 

River, harbor, and flood control..| 2, 559, 292 2, 622, 979 56, 720 846,000) 2, 234,714 615, 620 

Streets and roads *..............-. 4, 126, 5 3, 329, 257 0 467, 500 105, 027 4, 702 

Water and sewerage systems. .-_-. 14, 755, 333| § 14, 322, 930 0 129, 676 113, 628 1, ~ 

Miscellaneous.................... 3, 208, 603 5, 363,472} 105, 203 680 171, 608 149, 221 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 11.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started no 


hits Projects Financed from Federal Funds, February and March, 1936—Con. 


hits 








Public Works Administration 


















































































































































irst Non-Federal 
the Type of project Federal : 
N.LR.A. | E,R.A. A. 19357 
i ed March February March | February | March February 
ent. | 1986 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
amt Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars 
Al] typeS-.-----------------------| 2,521,252} 1, 750, 192|16, 266, 090) 14, 189, 639|*33, 474, 789|¢ 5 45,430, 233 
and MM puilding..-------.----- beets 102, 376 585, 949| 4, 323, 425] 9, 542, 948|? 23, 074, 834]* 5 30,473, 197 
Flectrification EE ee Pe ee ere | 58, 173 § 435, 692 
Se es EEN Eatnmnt nes ham wend ttle ae ae 0 2, 000 
qydroelectric power plants.......}.....-....- RFA ABTS aE INTTE Me en 14, 800 18, 000 
rage Public roads: | | 
ee RP EEA eR GOT SET e 310, 457 0 
SE iinlincduaamerieneva | 1,966, 220| 908, Wiuins..-. nn Tats sat aechttaidel 
gr 9 Railroad construction and repair- Jest. « TP ey aig | 500, 500) i = aa Se 
= Reclamation..............-..-- _.| 41, | 83, 408] ........ Th PRO, 6, 772 54, 433 
- 147 4 i 
82 River, harbor, and flood control. 0} ere ee |  267,857| 1,113,078 
+31.6 HIM streets and roads ¢............._- | 493, 363 201, 804} 1,330,347 564,715) 2, 287,765) § 2,070, 536 
Water and sewerage systems. .-.-_- 4, 975) 16, 550} 7, 271, 309) 3, 331, $28| 7,365, 421) § 10, 843, 026 
Miscellaneous... ............-..- | 2, 574) 16,028) 2,840, 509) 484, 272 88, 709 420, 271 
| Preliminary, subject to revision. 
vere ‘Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 
ease i Includes $141,861 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
; —_— $574,880 low-cost housing projects (housing division, 7. We o Minds 
ar ' Revised. 
part ‘Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
in- ‘Not included in The Works Program. 
Among the more important construction projects to be financed 
Ce A vholly or partially from Federal funds during March were: Irrigation 
ects Min Hidalgo County, Tex., to cost over $1,800,000; waterworks in 
T he isn F rancisco, Calif., to cost over $1,770,000; water and sewerage 
‘00S Hi ojects in Chicago, Ill., to cost over $3,600,000; and for a sewage- 
iratment plant at Elmira, N. Y., to cost $360,000. 
d on™ The value of pubilic-building and highway-construction awards 
inanced wholly by appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
nental ge Various State governments, for March 1935 and February and 
ns . . . re} | . 
—__— @@March 1936, is shown, by geographic divisions, in table 12. 
ruary 
80 Btable 12.— Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
lars Wholly by State Funds 
206, 748 
707, 192 - , Value of awards for highway 
0 Value of awards for public buildings construction 
—. o Geographic division 
058, 281 March | February | March March | February | March 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 1935 
ih, dls $2, 645, 168 | $1,685,899 | $275,704 | $5, 126, 403 | $3, 308, 375 
_.. Mew England...............-. 0 1, 435 13, 208 371, 223 46, 824 45, 975 
504, 982 iddle Atlantic..............- 114, 030 755, 128 77, 370 662, 201 561, 926 0 
_.. [gest North Central........... 93, 246 65, 546 111, 414 413, 623 102, 932 634, 209 
144,900 Hest North Central........... 5, 290 16, 277 0 22, 892 178, 561 317, 251 
-os gay upd Atlantic... 20222222222 102, 743 2,513} 70,562] 216,776 | 94,198 | 290, 834 
i, 102 BBP* South Central_.......... 0} 1, 0 0 0 
- st South Central....-.--...| 1, 628, 707 54, 000 950 | 1,113,698 | 929,223 | 436, 690 
149, 2° I «> os iia 2g 1, 152 30, 000 0 12, 704 0 15, 284 
us OE See 700, 000 750, 000 2,200 | 2,313,286 | 1,394,711 | 1,024,357 
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Awards for public buildings were greater in March of this year tha) 
in either the preceding month or the corresponding month of |ay 
year. Even more conspicuous are the increases shown in the value of 
highway construction. 

The number and cost of buildings for which permits were issye 
during the calendar year 1935 in the metropolitan areas of 59 of th 
largest cities of the United States is shown in table 13. These dat, 


were collected from cities, towns, and townships having a populatio, 
of 1,000 and over, and do not include building in unincorporated ares; 


Table 13.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 59 Metropolitan Districts 
Calendar ‘Year 1935, by District 


























law residantial| NeW nonresi- Additions, ~ 
New residential dential build- | alterations, and Total cons! che 
buildings ings repairs tion if 
Metropolitan district te Sean ee hc oY | oY 
Num- ee \Num-| . 'Num-| +... |Num-| veg 
her Cost her Cost k ber | Cost ber aan 
Dollars | Dollars Dollars 5 
Akron, Ohio......- ._| 129} 560,927) 703) 520,120| 843) 641, 504! 1, 675 1 
Albany- -Schenectady- Troy, N.Y... 259} 1,699,995; 440) 1, 534, 147| 3, 675) 2, 121, 244) 4,374 
Atlanta, Ga......-.- _..| 361] 4,997,811; 337] 577,018] 1,643] 1,008 186! 2, 341 on. 
Baltimore, Md_............... 1, 013] 3,384,324) 889) 3, 240, 262) 7,049] 4,302,401! 8, 951) 
Birmingham, Ala-. ~d 125} 389,313) 211 980, 006; 3,992) 1, 465,375] 4, 328) dat 
Boston, Mass.....................- 1, 648/10, 522, 866| 2, 933/13, 203, 765/12, 788/11, 345, 958/17, 369| 3° 
Bridgeport, Conn_..__-- 255| 1,179,975] 435] 605,779} 739] 701,006! 1, 429 ear! 
Buffalo-Niagara, N. Y-. 318| 1,306,073] 1,024] 3, 370,647) 2, 507) 1, 531, 203) 3, 849 
Canton, Ohio..........-.. 40| 174,575; 247) 141,560} 664) 320,171| 951 ( the: 
eR RRR hak 987] 7, 468,403] 2, 509/14, 382, 679) 7, 669| 8, 824, 271/11, 165) 30, 675.3: 
Cincinnati, Ohio............-_.- 757| 5, 277, 270| 1,097| 5, 283,053] 3,940] 2,070,157] 5,794 dou 
ee oe 769) 13, 090, 904) 1, 205) 1, 827,646) 3,061) 2,473,720) 5,035 , 
Columbus, Ohio................- _.| 149] 1,128,450} 492] 798,775) 717] 1,390,419) 1,358 to 1 
I  cicthnite dan6db tendna ck 1, 056| 3, 256,157| 472] 2, 567,023] 2,337) 1, 233, 278) 3, 865 . 
Dayton, Ohio.........-..-.-.--- : 55|  420,450| 208] | 599,437| | 482/ | 493,036] | 835 I 
Denver, Colo.....................- 472} 2,433,950} 703) 1,621,434) 2,397] 1, 587,492] 3,572 5, 
Detroit, Mich... .-.-.-.---...--. | 2, 084] 12, 969, 441| 4, 015/10, 266, 667| 7, 383| 5, 843, 052|13, 482| 29, 07 Apr 
Fort Wayne, Ind. mags PETS" 68} 440,870) 237) 406,609) 784) 400,385 1, 089| | 
Grand Rapids, Mich... __- 26} 123,900) 259) 211,550 747| 300, 510 1, 032} can 
hg EEE ee ee 3, 820, 390 789) 3, 062, 626} 3, 591) 2, 606,906) 4, 955 
hn dacce ; 4, 987, 000 1, 841, 351) 1,661) 613, 785) 3, 168] hou 
«We City, Kans.-Kansas City, 
A-eartoee pci OF wp 1, 839, 950 3,105,135} 705! 1,001, 444) 1, 514 dec! 
a... Ange eles, Calif. _¢.........|11, 531) 28, 528, 788 29, 799, 248/32, 836) 16, 796, 464 3| 7 ’ 
Lowell-Lawrence, Mass............| 100} 254, 620 751,155 854} | 639,038] 1.3 adv 
Memphis, Tenn-.-......_.--- DY nl 394, 564 1, 392, 535} 2,211) 1, 352,320) 3, 0: = 
lll al SEE, 10, 427, 374 2, 092, 318| 5,608) 2, 789, 139 St. . 
Milwaukee, ,, SRS apes stdilen 4, 976, 527 3, 609, 190] 3, 601) 2, 679, 286 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn....__- 3, 876, 593 1, 755, 891) 4,611) 3, 083, 887) 7, area 
New Haven, Conn................. 827, 700 546,466) 969) 738,478 , 
New Orleans, La.............-- 555, 000 2, 089,329} 785] 1,330,619 ‘ shal 
New York- * ~ehmmemene New J ersey. 81, 618, 404 67, 248, 697/40, 306/52, 632, 340 W 
re ea 1, 287, 985 1, 999, 993] 2,308) 1, 448, 710 he 
Oklahoma City, MOA 1, 316, 090 1,600,145) 580) 370,922 
eon aes 382, 785 1, 209,820} 467) 386, 400 cent 
Philadelphia, Pa................... 7, 816, 706 5, 352, 704| 5, 342) 6, 294, 117 \ 
Pittsburgh, Pa..................... 3, 049, 283 3, 382, 515| 2,888 2,901, 705 N 
_ - & SET , 043, 040 1, 492, 565) 2,709) 1, 382, 612 e | 
Providence, R. I................... 2, 242, 347 1, 911, 809} 6,056) 3, 318, 649 Cac 
NR i. ne mendons 74, 300 74,900} 638 289, 420 fh 
5, Rees: Fs 867, 243} 1,204) 805,912 0 
cidtsaouacatann 1, 808, 093} 1,014) 852, 237 : 
ice ntiee | meetian) 10, 524, 567| 2, 505| 2, 872, 331 stea. 
Salt Lake City Utah Ch saditibes 796, 765| 1,431/ 712,080 in t] 
San Antonio, Tex.................. 8, 941, 577| 5, 352| 1, 371, 735 In t 
San Diego, Yo ecetagmee teams 2, 063,911} 2, 102\ 1, 183, 279) : treal 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif_..__. 14, 027, 005| 8, 886) 5, 965, 026 res 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa_....... 525, 480| 1,129} 847, 656 N 
Fg RR RN at let 1, 825, 782| 2,478! 1, 111, 895 oma 
Springfield~Holyoke, Mass......... 1, 148,327; 753} 918,072 All 
SO OR eee 1, 175, 963} 536) 583,471 ‘ 
a te 259,468} 812 f " 
ate, 706, 370 8, 433 or 
> BS AP 1, 007, 793 7 : 
. LOCSARRE Copper; cs 2 00 116 iners 
PE Mars» , 7 
PM 254, 255 for I 
scceihictgendotpaaemteas eiminila 1, 139, 191 
Ve hasdlp dititininine tana 1, 050, 809 
EEE CHeRRP ES 696, 540 
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3, 258, M4 
3, 363, 050 
1, 993, 565 
2, 133, 267 
6, 200, 113 
5, 963, 254 
9, 701,929 
l, 656, 26 
3, 832, 802 
2, 870, 74 
2, 074, 304 

786, 805 
2, 535, 672 
l, RRS, 004 

312, 614 
31, 370, 604 

869, 418 
2, 525, 578 


2, 304, 819 
1, 468, S48 
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Food Prices in April 1936 


ETAIL food costs in the larger cities of the United States rose 1.0 
R percent from March 24 to April 21. The more significant 
changes during the month conformed closely with the usual movement 
of prices at this season of the year. There was a sharp rise in fresh- 
vegetable costs and a moderate advance for meats. These increases 
were partially offset by decreases in butter and egg prices. 

The composite index stood at 79.7 percent of the 1923-25 average 
on April 21. This is 2.7 percent below the level for the corresponding 
date last year. Comparable indexes of food costs for April 15 of 
earlier years were 60.1 in 1933 and 100.8 in 1929. On the basis of 
these data, food costs have risen 32.6 percent since 1933. More than 
double this increase, however, would be necessary to raise the index 
to its 1929 level. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.4 percent during 
April. Wheat flour, with a drop of 1.4 percent, made the most signifi- 
cant price change. Price reductions for this article were most pro- 
nounced in the eastern cities. Prices of white bread showed a net 
decline of 0.2 percent as a result of decreases in 13 of the 51 cities and 
advances in 5 of the cities. Substantial decreases were reported for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and for several cities in the South Atlantic 
area. An advance of 1.2 cents per loaf in Dallas partially offset the 
sharp reductions caused by the “‘bread war’ of the previous month. 
Whole-wheat and rye bread each showed a price decrease of 1.2 per- 
cent. Corn-meal prices fell 0.7 percent and macaroni rose 0.7 percent. 

Meat costs advanced 1.0 percent. Price increases were reported for 
each of the fresh-meat items. The combined cost of the various cuts 
of beef rose 0.7 percent, with round steak (1.4 percent) and sirloin 
steak (1.0 percent) making the largest advances. The 0.6-percent rise 
in the cost of pork was largely the result of price increases for the two 
fresh-pork items, loin roast (2.5 percent) und chops (1.6 percent). 
Smoked-ham prices fell 0.8 percent for sliced and 0.7 percent for whole. 
All lamb prices rose sharply, the advances ranging from 2.5 percent 
lor breast to 4.6 percent for rib chops. The price of roasting chickens 
increased 1.7 percent. Canned-salmon prices advanced 1.3 percent 
for pink and 1.0 percent for red. 
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A decline of 0.9 percent in the cost of dairy products was due chiefly 
to the 3.0 percent drop in butter prices. Lower prices for butter wer 
reported by 46 cities. The price of cheese fell 0.9 percent.  Fyes), 
milk rose 0.2 percent, largely as a result of an increase of 1 cent a quar 
in Seattle. 

The price of eggs on April 21 was 3.5 percent below the level o/ 
March 24. The seasonal low came in the first half of April. Aq. 
vances during the latter half of the month, however, were not sufficien; 
to offset the earlier declines. Thirty-one cities, mainly in the northerp 
sections of the country, reported net decreases in egg prices for April, 
Price changes ranged from a decline of 16.5 percent in Butte to an 
increase of 13.5 percent in Charleston, S. C. 

Fruit and vegetable costs rose 6.5 percent, due entirely to a 7.5 per- 
cent advance in the cost of the fresh items of the group. Substantia] 
increases in fresh-vegetable prices are to be expected at this season of 
the year. This is particularly true of white potatoes which rose 18 | 
percent largely as a result of a shift in the basis or price quotations 
from old- to new-crop potatoes. From the standpoint of its effect 
upon the food-cost index, this increase was the most significant price 
change for the month. Advances in potato prices, ranging from 5.) 
percent in Indianapolis to 32.1 percent in New York, were reported 
by 47 of the 51 cities. Apple prices rose 2.8 percent. Other important 
price increases in this subgroup were reported for sweetpotatoes (10.2 
percent) and cabbage (10.0 percent). Banana prices dropped 4.5 
percent. The cost of canned fruits and vegetables fell 0.1 percent. 
Price changes for this subgroup were comparatively small, ranging 
from a decrease of 0.6 percent for canned peaches to an increase of 
0.7 percent for tomato soup. The 0.5-percent decline in the cost of 
dried fruits and vegetables resulted from the combined effect of 
decreases in the prices of prunes (1.9 percent), black-eyed peas (1.8 
percent), and navy beans (0.9 percent), and increases tor lima beans 
(1.7 percent), raisins (1.1 percent), and dried peaches (1.0 percent). 

Beverage and chocolate costs decreased 0.1 percent. Coffee prices 
fell 0.2 percent. Unsweetened chocolate dropped 0.6 percent and tea 
prices rose 0.6 percent. 

The index for fats and oils declined 0.2 percent. The price of lard 


advanced 0.1 percent, the first increase for any month since last J 


September. Price reductions of 1.9 percent were reported for peanut 
butter and 0.8 percent for vegetable shortening. 

The combined cost of sugar and sweets rose 0.2 percent. Sugar 
prices advanced 0.3 percent. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in April and 
March 1936 are presented in table 1. This table shows also the 
comparative level of costs in April 1929 and other recent years. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups 


April and March 1936 and April 1935, 1933, and 1929 
[1923-26= 100] 








1936 1935 
Commodity group 





Apr. 7 , Apr. 23 | Apr. 9 





All foods. 


~I 
a 
~] 
© 


81.2 


> 
aad 
— 








Cereals and bakery products 
MGGES .. « cecnecctccccewccccccsccncces 
Dairy products 


oo 
oN 
OO 


Fats and oils. 
Sugar and sweets 


SaGIsRSINE= | S 
bo Or 1 GO OO OS Or OD bo | 
BAIISSSSAS= 
Om 100 tO WO OW -1 KH © 
BASIsSSSSR= 
SITIO O NG IO WO || 
SELEARFRSSSS 
PDN OF «1 OO 


BEASEISESSSi 
COMM O+10 
SSASFRKSSS 
WOOT Ors 





























| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
April and March 1936 and April 1935 


[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1936 
Article 





Apr. 7 | Mar. 24 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 

*Flour, wheat 

*Macaroni 

*Wheat cereal... ___.28-ounce package__ 

*Corn flakes 8-ounce package-_ 

*Corn meal pound... 
24-ounce package_._ 


ros 
on 
on 


nore 
wore 
—— 
we = 
oo 


wore 
BPoewge a9 cermf 


awwrewon~Io 


Bakery products: 
*Bread, white 
Bread, whole wheat 


Eom Popo eae 
Boo spo meh 


MOON BRAOWHWO-~] 
CEOOHS NVOOPOP SS 
HOOwnm BUAOOrnm~Is) 


DeOOM NHOPOss 
tS Ore Who AIO OK OO @ 


no 


—_h 
Nee Ow KFAOOCrFrOCe®D 
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Broo DO NDOS 
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oe nw wo 

WMruwwe “wwf o-] 


Meats: 
Beef 


RaSSSS 


s @SOF woe 
RaSSES 


OO » SO 
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ESARSNS 
Cast O@OnwInNor- 


SES 




















ERNE RSSSSNB S RERBSS 
SNE RSSESNB S RENBSS 
OK aod UIQwr O-~I1t0 — acaftw-1 
SSNS RRSSERE B BIRSSe 
waco-] NoNawswi > @ arkaa-c6 
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' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combineq 
Continued 


April and March 1936 and April 1935 


[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 








1936 
Article 





Apr. 7 | Mar. 24 





Meats—Continued. 
Poultry: 
*Roasting chickens_......._._- pound. 
Fish, canned: 
Salmon, pink 
*Salmon, red 
Dairy products: 
*Butter 


Milk, fresh (delivered and store)... quart_- 
*Milk, fresh (delivered) ____..._.....do___- 
*Milk, evaporated_______- 144%4-ounce can_- 


o mOAOOSD wo 


, 4a ere a ai ae dozen... 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 





Sk 
NPNOAMWSKSOPS 


Wwarn aAaoconoon Nw Anwowou-~1O CowoworFf OKweweo Joe KOH OOK OY 


a) 
1 
8.4 
6 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.8 
.0 
.0 
.9 
9 
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wWoOoCNWN CS Wr wr bo to 


Sweet potatoes 
Canned: 


RA we 


Ne 
0 


Pineapples 
Asparagus 
Beans, green 
*Beans with pork 
*Corn 


FEBBS espe ssapeaSSam 
8 


ono orf OQ CowWwowoFf COCwWnwe SK aoofraOf “10 > > 
= to 


i oeilanedl 
COO Or Nr or 


Secon womens 
es ee 


-OwOOnNne Fr OWnNn 


ok COCO OC 


_ Tomato soup 
Dried: 


+ 

I 
_ 
_ 


PRPoocn 


_ = 
15-oz. package_- 
Black-eyed peas-_.-_-- 
Lima beans 
*Navy beans 
Beverages and chocolate: 

» i Tt eeeeee lL 
*Tea ,  -— 


_ 
~~ 


—_ 
Coo nano 


—— Do 
eonr 
ee WD 
eon & 
Or cr bo 


Chocolate..................8-0z. package-. 
Fats and oils: 
*Lard 
Lard compound 
*Vegetable shortening 
Salad oil 
Mayonnaise 
*Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
*Sugar 
Corn sirup 
Mol 


PES SONF BOE SCCON Sor: 


<p 4-344 ee ORO 
ee DD DP 
Cen Prem 
— ee ROD 
SHIKHKAS 


© P™ PSeNMN: HBHAHwWHGNOASNLS PSs 
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The price of 45 of the 84 foods included in the index advanced 
during April. Lower prices were reported for 36 items and 3 showed 
no change. Average prices for each of these 84 commodities for 51 
large cities combined are shown in table 2 for April and February 
1936 and for April 1935. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Foon costs rose in 45 of the 51 cities included in the index. Lower 
costs were reported for five cities and one city showed no change. The 
advances were distributed rather uniformly throughout all sections 
of the country. 

The largest increase in costs, 2.8 percent, was reported by Memphis, 
where the price of eggs rose 7.8 percent and fresh-vegetable prices 
advanced sharply. Minneapolis, with a decline of 1.1 percent, showed 
the greatest decrease. In this city substantial price reductions were 
reported for wheat flour, white bread, apples, and potatoes. 

Index numbers of the retail cost of food for April and March 1936, 
and for April of earlier years, are given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities! 


April and March 1936 and April 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities—Con; 
April and March 1936 and April 1935, 1934, 1933, and 1929 
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Retai! Food Costs, 1929 to April 1936 


Rertait food costs on April 21, 1936, were 2.7 percent below the 
level for the corresponding date of 1935. During the year the food- 
cost indexes declined for all groups except sugar and sweets. Lower 
prices were reported for 53 of the 84 items included in the index. 

The 1.1-percent decline in the cost of cereals and bakery products 
was due largely to the 5.1-percent drop in wheat-flour prices. Lower 
prices for beef and fresh pork caused the 2.4-percent reduction in 
meat costs. Increases, however, were reported for cured pork, veal, 
lamb, poultry, and canned fish. The cost of dairy products fell 1.9 
percent largely as a result of a 4.7-percent reduction in butter prices. 
Egg prices declined 7.2 percent. Fruit and vegetable costs dropped 
3.3 percent. The 45.6-percent rise in potato prices was an important 
factor in limiting the reduction in cost of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to 2.6 percent. The cost of canned fruits and vegetables de- 
clined 7.0 percent and the cost of the dried items fell 8.5 percent. 
Group costs dropped 5.3 percent for beverages and chocolate and 7.2 
percent for fats and oils. The cost of sugar and sweets, however, rose 
1.4 percent. 
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On the basis of the April indexes, food costs in 1936 are 20.9 percent 
below the 1929 level. Costs are lower for each of the major food 
groups, the decreases ranging from 7.1 percent for cereals to 39.1 
percent for beverages and chocolate. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by 
Commodity Groups 
1929 to Apr. 21, 1936, Inclusive 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted t 
tepresent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. ‘ nigh 
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Indexes of retail food costs for all foods and for the various com- 
modity groups are given in table 4 (p. 1735) by years from 1929 to 1935 
and for all pricing periods from January 2, 1935, to April 21, 1936. 

The chart on page 1736 shows the relative changes in the retail 
costs of all foods and each of the major food groups from 1929 to 
April 1936, inclusive. 


Fuel and Light 


Prices of electricity, gas, and coal usually published in the June issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review will be published in the July issue. 











WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wholesale Prices in April 1936 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of wholesale com- 

modity prices advanced 0.1 percent during April to 79.7 per. 
cent of the 1926 average, largely because of rising prices for farm 
products, fuel and lighting materials, and building materials. Des. 
pite this increase the general index is 0.5 percent below the level of 
a year ago. Compared with the April 1929 level of wholesale com- 
modity prices—95.5—the current index shows a decline of 16.5 per- 
cent. It is, however, 32 percent above April 1933, when the index 
had fallen to 60.4. 

Wholesale fuel and lighting material prices rose 0.7 percent during 
the month. Farm products and building materials advanced 0.) 
percent, miscellaneous commodities 0.4 percent, and foods and house- 
furnishing goods 0.1 percent. Chemicals and drugs, on the other 
hand, declined 1 percent, textile products 0.8 percent, and hides and 
leather products 0.3 percent. The group of metals and metal prod- 
ucts remained unchanged at the March level. 

Six of the ten major commodity groups are above their respectiv: 
April 1935 levels. The increases range from 0.8 percent for metals 
and metal products to 9.6 percent for hides and leather products. 
The decreases during the year period for the remaining four groups 
ranged from 0.1 percent for miscellaneous commodities to 5.1 percent 
for foods. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
of the composite index in April are summarized in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Items Changing in Price From March to April 1936 
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Notwithstanding a decrease of 2.7 percent in April the current in- 
dex for the group of “All commodities other than farm products and 
processed foods” is 2.3 percent above the level of a year ago. Non- 
agricultural commodities advanced 1.6 percent during April to a point 
4 percent above a year ago. Finished products were 0.5 percent 
higher in April as compared with March, but were 0.7 percent below 
April of last year. Although the group of semimanufactured articles 
rose only 0.1 percent during the month, it now stands 3 percent above 
the corresponding month of a year ago. The index for the raw-mate- 
rials group declined 0.5 percent during the month interval and is now 
(.6 percent below the index for April 1935. 

A comparison of the April level of wholesale prices with March 
1936 and April 1935 is shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Index Numbers for April 1936, with March 1936, and 




















April 1935 
[1926—100] 
oe Change | Change 
, April | March | from aj{ April | froma 
Commodity Groups 1936 | 1936 | month| 1935 | year 
ago | | ago 

Percent Percent 

All commodities--- - -. -. | 79.7 79.6) +0.1 80. 1 —0.5 
Farm products.....__. Lit cind | 76.9] 76.5!) +.5] 80.4 —4.4 
a P ; had P ‘ 80.2 80.1 +.1 84.5 —5. 1 
Hides and leather products.- 2 Bs | 94.6 94.9 —.3 86.3 +9. 6 
Textile products...........-.. 70. 2 70.8 —.8 69. 2 +1.4 
Fuel and lighting materials - - 76. 7 76.2 +.7 72.8 +5.4 
Metals and metal products-_--__..............-_---- 86. 6 86. 6 .0 85.9 +.8 
Building materials.........- , SS Bass 85.7 85.3 +.5 84. 6 +1.3 
I sk i, ce, i Baillie p dhaben ddinet oe 78. 5 79.3 | —1.0 81.0 —3.1 
House-furnishing goods. ..................--.- 81.5 81.4 +.1 80. 7 +1.0 
Miscellaneous commodities. -...................--- 68. 6 68.3 +.4 68.7 | —.1 
All commodities other than farm products...................- 80. 2 78.9 1.6 79.9 +.4 
All commodities other than farm B peegpete 4 and foods_......... 79.0 81.2| —2.7 77.2 +2.3 
Raw materials...............-- 77.0 77.4 —.5 77.5 —.6 
Semimanufactured articles._................-------.------ 74.5 74.4 +.1 72.3 +3.0 
IES 4 Sa dgod ib cbs ce os itn cbabe ended 81.7 81.3 +.5 82.3 —.7 




















Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
March and April 1936 and April of each of the past 7 years are shown 
in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups os 
































Commodities 
[1926= 100] TH 
April; M April | April | April} April | April | A mode 
April} Mar.| Apr pril | Apri pril| April | Aprij 
Groups and subgroups 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1429 week: 
TT endin 
Agena .:)<.......- 2S SS 79.7 | 79.6 | 80.1 | 73.3 | 60.4 | 65.5 | 74.8 | 90.0 | os: vers 
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ES ee em s Fe Tee ee Re eG Te Fae 98. 0 TI 
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Cereal products....-.--..----..2-.-.....| 84.2 | 85.8 | 93.3 | 84.8 | 65.9 | 68.2 | 74.3 | 84.6 | 86 3 ot 
Fruits and vegetables.............-. .-| 67.8 | 65.1 | 67.3 | 67.9 | 57.8 | 62.3 | 76.2 |109.6) x48 eek 
Meats...................-----------------| 91.0 | 89.7 | 94.3 | 57.3 | 50.3 | 50.8 | 79.9 |103.2 | 11) ; wee 
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idA 
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er ate 80.6 | 80.6 | 79.0 | 83.2 | 72.7 | 84.5 | 80.3 | 98.8) 97.5 
| 
CS ne Oe eee 77.0 | 77.4 | 77.5 | 65.1 | 50.0 | 55.5 | 68.3 | 89.8 | 97.0 de 
Semimanufactured articles. .................. 74.5 | 74.4 | 72.3 | 73.9 | 57.3 | 50.6 | 71.5 | 86.1) 94.8 a) 
tt tietienanmenamianenaon 81.6 | 81.3 | 82.3 | 77.1 | 65.7 | 71.1 | 78.3 | 90.7 | 95 0 
All commodities other than farm products....| 80.1 | 80.2 | 79.9 | 76.2 | 63.7 | 68.9 | 75.7 | 88.8 | 93.6 er 
All commodities other than farm products 
ititlidibimnbeetenmmmooereneemetas 78.9 | 78.9 | 77.2 | 78.6 | 65.3 | 70.9 | 75.9 | 87.8 | 91.8 fe 





























1 Data not yet available. 
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Weekly Fluctuations : 


Tue index number of wholesale commodity prices registered a 
moderate advance in April despite recessions during the first and last 
weeks Of the month. The April high was reached during the week 
ending April 18 when the index stood at 79.7 percent of the 1926 
average. The index receded from 79.3 for the week of March 28 to 
79.2 for April 4, then rose to 79.5 for April 11 and 79.7 for April 18. 
[t shaded off to 79.6 for the week ending April 25. 

The large group of nonagricultural commodities (all commodities 
other than farm products) registered a slight rise between the last 
week of March and the first week of April. The index advanced from 
79.8 to 79.9 during this period. The rise continued to 80.0 and 80.2 
for the following 2 weeks but dropped back to 80.0 for the week of 
April 25. During the first week of April all commodities other than 
farm products and processed foods remained at the March 28 level— 
78.8-—then rose to 79.0 and 79.1 for the second and third weeks. 
The index for this group, however, receded to 79.0 for the week ending 
April 25. Raw materials declined between the weeks of March 28 
and April 4, but regained this loss and advanced to 77.3 on April 18. 
Raw materials, however, dropped to 77.1 for the week of April 25, 
registering a net loss of 0.1 percent during the month. Semimanu- 
factured articles rose slightly during the week of April 18, but by the 
end of the month had fallen to 74.5—the level at the beginning of the 
month. The large group of finished products rose steadily from 
March 28 through April 18 with index numbers of 81.3, 81.6, and 
81.9 and then declined fractionally the week ending April 25 to 81.8 
percent of the 1926 average. 

Farm product prices registered a net gain for the 4 weeks of April 
of 1.3 percent. After declining from 76.8 for the last week of March 
to 76.3 for the week of April 4, this group rose steadily to 76.9, 77.4, 
and 77.8 for the 3 remaining weeks. Grains advanced 6 percent 
between the weeks of April 11 and 25. Livestock and poultry, on the 
other hand, averaged fractionally lower during this period. Higher 
average prices were reported for corn, cows, sheep, hay, hogs, peanuts, 
seeds, and petatoes. Prices of barley, wheat, rye, steers, live poultry, 
eggs, lemons, onions, and wool were lower. The average for the month 
was 4.4 percent below the corresponding month of a year ago. 

The wholesale foods group rose sharply during the second and third 
weeks of April, reaching 81.1 for the week of April 18. Despite a 
decline to 80.4 for the last week of the month, the foods group showed 
anet gain of 0.9 percent. Dairy products advanced through the week 
ending April 18 but fell sharply the following week. Cereal products 
fell sharply between April 4 and 11. They more than recovered this 
loss by the end of the month. Fruits and vegetables rose 5.4 percent 
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from the first to the third week in April, then declined nearly 1 percey; 
between the third and fourth weeks of the month. Meats followed 
precisely the same course although the changes were not so pronounced 
The increase for meats between April 4 and 18 was 1.1 percent, and 
the decrease between April 18 and 25 was 0.3. Individual food item; 
which averaged higher in April were powdered milk, hominy crits 
corn meal, rice, dried fruits, canned vegetables, lamb, mutton, fres} 
pork, veal, dressed poultry, raw sugar, and tallow. Food items whic} 
decreased in price during April were butter, cheese, flour, bananas. 
ginger ale, cocoa beans, coffee, oleo oil, and peanut butter. 

Hides and leather products as a group showed very little chang 
during April. Prices of hides and skins weakened slightly and leather 
strengthened. Shoes and other leather products remained firm. 

A slight downward tendency was evidenced by the textile products 
group during the month. Although the index fell consistently eac) 
week, the net decline from the last week of March amounted to only 
1 percent. Lower prices for cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen 
and worsted goods were responsible for the decrease. Clothing and 
other textile products were fractionally higher and knit goods re- 
mained unchanged at the March 28 level. 

From an index of 76.7 for the last week of March fuel and lighting 
materials rose to 77.6 for the second week of April. Seasonal declines 
in prices of coal caused the index for the group as a whole to recede 
to 77.4 by the last of the month. Petroleum products advanced 
during the month and coke remained steady. 

Advancing prices of iron and steel, principally scrap steel and wire 
fencing, and certain nonferrous metals, such as electrolytic copper and 
copper and brass manufactures, resulted in the index for the metals 
and metal products group registering minor increases during each 
week of April. Quicksilver and pig tin weakened and agricultural 
implements declined slightly toward the latter part of the month. 
Average prices of motor vehicles and plumbing and heating fixtures 
were unchanged. 

Prices of building materials were somewhat more firm in April. 
The index advanced from 85.2 for the last week of March to 85.5 for 
the last week of April. The increase was due primarily to rising 
prices for sand, gravel, prepared roofing, brick, and tile. Wholesale 
prices of lumber weakened toward the latter part of the month. 
Structural steel and cement remained steady. 

Three consecutive weekly declines amounting to 1.1 percent were 
registered by the chemicals and drugs group during April. Prices 
of chemicals, principally fats and oils, fell steadily. Mixed fer- 
tilizers dropped 5.4 percent between March and April. The index 
for the house-furnishing goods group rose slightly during April. 
Both furnishings and furniture shared in the advance. 
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In the miscellaneous group of commodities cattle feed prices rose 
13.5 percent between the first and third weeks of April, then declined 
0.3 percent between the third and last weeks of the month. Crude 
rubber prices advanced 1.5 percent from April 4 to April 18 and de- 
creased 0.9 percent from April 18 to 25. ‘The subgroup of paper and 
pulp remained unchanged during the 4-week interval from March 
98 to April 25. 

Table 4 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities 
for each week of March and April 1936. 


Table 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 






































[1926 = 100] 
Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar. 
Commodity groups 25, 18, l, 4, 21, 14, 74 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 
AU Gd cinccidistintinniniddohiodnadibahababe bids 79.6 | 79.7 | 79.5 | 79.2 | 79.3 | 79.3 | 79.2 79.7 
tn octepandhnneccccsndspettipes -| 77.8 | 77.4 | 76.9 | 76.3 | 76.8 | 76.7 | 76.4 77.7 
a a .| 80.4 | 81.1 | 80.2 | 79.7 | 79.7 | 79.9 | 79.7 81.4 
Hides and leather products -| 95.2 | 95.2 | 95.1 | 95.1 | 95.3 | 95.3 | 95.5 95. 7 
Textile products._..........-- eee Sey e's SE 69.7 | 69.9 | 69.9 | 70.1 | 70.4 | 70.4) 70.4 | 70.4 
Fuel and lighting materials____. 77.4 | 77.5 | 77.6 | 76.8 | 76.7 | 76.7 | 77.2) 77.3 
Metals and metal products... -...............--.--- 86.0 | 86.0 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 85.7 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0 
iil aig Tag Pe i aot 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.4 | 85.3 | 85.2 | 85.1 | 85.1] 85.0 
yl CE eS eee ee ee 78.2 | 78.9 | 79.0 | 79.1 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 79.0 | 79.4 
House-furnishing goods. . .| 82.8 | 82.8 | 82.8 | 82.7 | 82.7 | 82.6 | 82.6 82, 7 
0 ETS SP Pees Sa See ee ene 68.6 | 68.6 | 68.3 | 68.2 | 68.2 | 68.2 | 68.2 68. 2 
Raw materials._............ so 77.1 | 77.3 | 77.0 | 76.9 | 77.2 | 77.4 | 77.2 77.9 
Semimanufactured articles... -__-. --| 74.5 | 74.6 | 74.5 | 74.5 | 74.5 | 74.5 | 74.6] 74.7 
Finished products-_..........--.- .------e-} 81.8 | 81.9 | 81.6 | 81.3 | 81.2 | 81.2) 81.2 81.6 
Allcommodities other than farm products-_-._._...-- 80.0 | 80.2 | 80.0 | 79.9 | 79.8 | 79.9 | 79.8] 80.1 
Alleommodities other than farm products and foods_| 79.0 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 78.8 | 78.8 | 78.8 | 79.0 | 79.0 
| 
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Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerica] 





Workers in Four Michigan Cities ! Und 
$400 
AMILIES of employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerica| $500 
workers in Michigan cities are excellent patrons of the industry me 
which has made their State so famous. Two-thirds of the Michigan “ 
families included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study of the con. fm -"Un 
sumption in this group owned automobiles. This proportion is ap- "4 
preciably higher than that for the other cities covered so far in this 
investigation. aon 
As might be expected, the percentage differed from one econ omic 3 
level to another. It was found in Detroit that 49 percent of the : 
families at the lowest level and 79 percent at the highest level owned Ot 
automobiles. In the other three cities from 52 percent in Lansing ” 
to 68 percent in Grand Rapids at the lower level and at the higher 
level from 60 percent in Marquette to 81 percent in Grand Rapids 
owned automobiles. D 
The proportion of wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families buy- 9 ‘es 
ing new automobiles during the year covered by the investigation inec 
(1934-35) was considerably higher in Detroit (5.7 percent) than in in { 
the other three Michigan cities studied. The proportion was lowest var 
in Grand Rapids and Marquette, 1.5 and 1.4, respectively. In que 
Lansing it was nearer that of Detroit, 4.1 percent. The proportion 2! 
buying second-hand automobiles during the year showed a similar j ¥@ 
variation: 12.0 percent in Detroit, 11.6 percent in Lansing, 6.7 ene 
percent in Grand Rapids, and 6.8 percent in Marquette. stu 
1 Prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, Faith M. Williams, chief. The survey in Michigan wor 
was conducted in cooperation with the school of education at the University of Michigan and the Michigan Ra 
Emergency Relief Administration. The field work was supervised by Frances Rice and Arthur Ray- ] 
hawk, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For previous articles on the study of expenditures of wage earners Th 


and lower-salaried clerical workers, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (pp. 554-563); April 193! 
(pp. 889-894); and May 1936 (pp. 1457-1464). The figures in these articles are preliminary and subject to 
revision. 
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Table 1.—Ownership of Automobiles by Families at Different Consumption 
Levels, in Four Michigan Cities, 1934-35 
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Differences in the proportion of the families buying automobiles in 
these four cities may be explained in part by differences in the money 
incomes of the wage earner and clerical group from city to city 
in the year of the study. Average incomes of the families studied 
varied from $1,580 in Detroit to $1,399 in Lansing, $1,326 in Mar- 
quette, and $1,260 in Grand Rapids. The considerably higher figure 
in Detroit is caused in part by the fact that supplementary earnings 
were somewhat larger there than in the other three cities. Differ- 
ences in the average earnings of the chief earners of the families 
studied were, however, a much more important cause of the varia- 
tion. Average earnings of chief earners ranged from $1,107 in Grand 
Rapids to $1,389 in Detroit. 

Michigan cities tend to be specialized in their industrial activities. 
The chief industry in Lansing as well as in Detroit is the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. Grand Rapids has been primarily concerned 
with the manufacture of furniture and household equipment. Mar- 
quette has railroad repair shops. It is a port and railroad terminal, 
occupied largely with the transportation of iron and copper ore. 
Most of the data on family income and expenditures secured in these 
| Michigan cities apply to the year 1934. Indexes of average pay rolls 
for the United States for the industries with which they are so much 
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concerned throw light on the average incomes of their wage earne; Marq' 
and clerical workers. According to reports to the Bureau of Labo, tally é 
Statistics, pay rolls averaged 68.2 percent of the 1929 level in th atior 
automobile industry, 36.8 percent in the furniture manufacturing Lansi 
industry, 52.9 percent in repair shops for steam railroads, and 26.7 of tw 
percent in the metalliferous-mining industry. Average weekly 
earnings in the motor-vehicle industry in Detroit in April 1934 wer 
$28.47, and in Michigan, excluding Detroit, were $26.06. 

In the year covered by the data secured, the average number of 
cases on relief in Detroit was 44,700; in Grand Rapids, 8,800; jy 
Lansing, 3,400; and in Marquette County, 3,100, according to figures 
supplied by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


Table 2.—Annual Income and Expenditure of 1,089 Families in Four Michigan 
Cities in 1934—-35 
































Item Detroit Repids Lansing | Marquette 
0 EE SA Oe Cane eee eee * 1, 568, 662 168, 592 78, 397 14, 789 
Nemaber of Samniiies studied... ............5........2..--- 600 195 146 o. 
Average number of members in economic family-_.___- 3. 68 3. 49 3. 38 4.0; 
Average number of consumption units per family_____- 3. 32 3.19 3. 06 3. f 
Average number of gainful workers per family_._._._-- 1. 35 1. 37 1. 30 1.2 
Average income per family. ........................... $1, 580 $1, 260 $1, 399 $1, 32 
Average earnings of chief earner___.................__- $1, 389 $1, 107 $1, 269 $1, 223 
Average current expenditure per family_.............-- $1, 593 $1, 297 $1, 366 $1, 257 

Families Studied 


Tue study of the money disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in these four Michigan cities forms a part 
of the Nation-wide survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the purpose of revising its cost-of-living indexes. 

“The families studied were carefully selected to represent a cross 
section of the families of employed white wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the four cities. All the families included 
had one or more workers who worked a minimum of 1,008 hours in 
at least 36 weeks during the year.’ Since the data were being obtained 
primarily for the purpose of providing a basis for indexes of living 
costs, it was important that they should not reflect the distorted 
spending of families whose incomes had been abnormally low or 
irregular. On that account no data were included from families 
whose incomes were under $500 a year or from families who received 
relief during the year. The number of persons in the families of 
employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers from whom 
complete figures on receipts and disbursements were secured averaged 
3.68 in Detroit, 3.49 in Grand Rapids, 3.38 in Lansing, and 4.03 in 


2 An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an industry 
distinctly seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 34 8-hour ‘ays 
in each of 39 weeks. 
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Marquette. The number of workers in these families who were gain- 
fully employed at some time during the year covered by the investi- 
gation averaged 1.35 in Detroit, 1.37 in Grand Rapids, 1.30 in 
lansing, and 1.27 in Marquette. The average size of white families 
of two or More persons as reported by the census of 1930 was 3.91 
in Detroit and 3.77 in Grand Rapids.’ 


Average Distribution of Family Expenditures 


DIFFERENCES in the average distribution of family expenditures in 
the four cities reflect variations in income level, size of family, and 
cost of goods. The relatively high percentage of the total going to 
food in Marquette is characteristic of communities with lower incomes 
and larger families. The fact that the percentage spent for food in 
Detroit is higher than that in Grand Rapids and Marquette cannot be 
accounted for entirely by the higher food costs in Detroit, or the 
slightly larger families of the group studied in the larger city. It 
may, perhaps, be due in part to differences in consumption habits. 


Table 3.—Annual Current Expenditures for All Items by 1,089 Families in 
Michigan, 1934-35 











: Grand : ; 

Item Detroit Rapids Lansing | Marquette 
ee 600 195 146 148 
Average number of members in economic family veges 3. 68 3. 49 3. 38 4.03 
Average number of consumption units per family ------ 3. 32 3.19 3.06 3.62 
Average total current expenditure_-_-..............-.-.--- $1, 593 $1, 297 $1, 366 $1, 257 
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Total current expenditure. ...................--- 




















Differences in the proportion of current money expenditure for 
housing and household operation in the four cities are largely caused 
by the inclusion of heat and hot-water costs with rental charges to 
families living in apartments, which was much more general in Detroit 
than in the other three cities. When the percentages spent for housing 
and for household operation are added together, the averages for 





§ Census figures on distribution of families by size are not available for Lansing and Marquette. 
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Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Marquette are very similar—25.5, 26,9 
25.3. The figure for Lansing, 28.7 percent, is somewhat higher 
There is some evidence to show that the Lansing group had mo, 
complete household facilities than the groups studied in Grand Rapi¢; 
and Marquette. A larger proportion had central heating, elect; 
lights, and gas or electricity for cooking. 
The proportion of total expenditures allotted on the average t) 
transportation is strikingly similar in Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
Lansing, 10.7, 11.0, and 9.8 percent. The distinctly lower proportion 
in Marquette, 5.0 percent, is very much like the percentage spent {o; 
transportation in cities of similar size in New Hampshire. ; 
The uniformiiy of the percentage of total expenditures allotted to 
personal care among the wage earner and clerical group in the cities 
so far covered is remarkable evidence of the uniformity of community 
customs in the United States. 
Almost as constant a percentage is allocated to clothing, in all the 
cities for which reports are available to date, and at all economic 
levels. 
A classification of families by consumption level ‘* brings together 
the families with approximately the same expenditure per equivalent 
adult male. 
In a group of families of different size and the same income, the 
larger families will fall in the lower consumption groups simply be- 
cause their incomes are divided among more dependents, and there 
will be more small families at the upper than at the lower levels. In 
this study a relatively narrow income range is covered and it is to be 
expected that the average size of families at the lower expenditure 
levels will be greater than at the upper levels. 
The demands of persons of various age, sex, and occupation groups, 
relative to those of an adult male, differ for food and clothing. They 
differ also for all other items of expenditure, but, probably the differ- 
ence is less marked than in the case of food and clothing. In view of 
the difficulties of computing a scale of expenditure for these ‘‘other’ 
items, all members of the family are considered as having equal de- 
mands for these items. Families are grouped according to expendi- 
ture per consumption unit, such expenditure per consumption unit 
being the sum of (1) the expenditure per adult male equivalent for 
food, (2) the expenditure per adult male equivalent for clothing, and 
(3) the expenditure per full-time member of the economic family for 
all other items. Therefore, to get a picture of the expenditure per 
equivalent-adult-male member of the family, total family expenditure 


4 For a more detailed account of this method of classification of families see Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1936 (pp. 558-559), 
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26.2 MM located to various items must be reviewed in terms of the number of 
cher HH consumption units (equivalent adult males) for these various items 
More fk who share in these expenditures. 

‘ids More money is spent for medical care as the economic level im- 
Ctric Mf proves. Marquette families, which allocated a larger percentage of 
expenditure to medical care than families in any of the other three 
€ to MM cities, used 3.8 percent of total expenditures at the lower level for medi- 


and HM cines, doctor’s bills, and hospitals, but 4.7 percent at the upper level. 
‘tion 
Table 4.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
for 
eer a ee in Detroit, 1934-35 









































1 to Families with annual expenditure per con- 
rt sumption unit of— 
ites 
uty Item $300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | goo 
Under | and | and | and | and ~ i 
$300 | under | under | under | under aoe 
the $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 
mie 
RE a a ee Se Be eee oe 75 103 121 101 75 125 
Average number of members in economic family... .....-- 5.7 4.74 3. 73 3. 18 2. 90 2. 37 
Average number of consumption units per family_--._---- 5.07 | 4.16 | 3.39 2.88 | 2.69 2.27 
her Average total current expenditure...............--.------- $1, 229 |$1, 435 |$1, 527 st, 572 |$1, 736 | $1, 935 
ent 
Percentage distribution 
the 
Expenditure for— 
he. BORER. OR, Se ee eee ee 40.9 | 38.5) 34.3] 31.2] 30.4 25. 2 
Clothing. . = 11.1 12.1 12.2 10.7 12.3 11.9 
are Housing--.....-- P, > CEES ae Ne ee 14.3 14.6 14.6 16.3 14.5 15.8 
Household operation =n « Pah, te) ee a 12.5 11.5 10.7 10.1 10.4 8.7 
In Furnishing and equipment............_- OE Le 2.0 3.1 3.8 4.2 4.3 5.0 
at ra actin: ap Nate Bt tg. atthe tp Tiehiatbootin 5.9 2.0 9.2 10. 4 11.2 15.9 
he I i catia diedutnndthehdcadh adeindataipniin <4 2.0 2.0 2.2 1.9 2.1 1.9 
Pn. ..  calmeattbpeteutalinimmainds 3.1 2.9 3.9 4.6 5.7 4.4 
Es a ee Se a ae Pee | 5.2 5.1 5.4 6.4 5.6 6.8 
as. ll el lal ten Si APR se on mciemecting, Wipes pers -8 .6 8 4 .6 .4 
REE eee et ee ae ee ee .2 <a 3 i nd .3 
ne a daketientancnnitenasall 1.1 1.0 8 1.0 1.0 8 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the family - - - 6 9 1.3 2.1 1.6 2.3 
nn «0 cna ncueinndelaenanttinnntanaed -3 .6 5 .6 om 6 
aees Gumrems expenditure... .. 2... ccccne nc cduccee- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Differ 
Consumption Levels, in 3 Michigan Cities, 1934-35 
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Grand Rapids Lansing | Marquet 





Families with annual expenditure per op. 
Item sumption unit of— , 





Under —_ Under — Under 40 











over | $49 | over | $400 | , er 
ee FETS Peer Tae eS ee eee 88 107 60 86 85/ ¢ 
Average number of members in economic family____.__.- 4.33 | 2.80| 4.20] 2.74] 4.84 2.93 
Average number of consumption units per family._._.___- 3.87} 2.63| 3.80] 2.54] 4.30 9 69 
Average total current expenditure...................._____ $1,116 |$1, 446 |$1, 125 |$1, 534 |$1,070-| $1, 5) 














Percentage distribution 





























Expenditure for— 
_.. Pea ereets 36. 1 27.6 34. 5 26. 7 42. ¢ 2: 
Grew herr aibener gh gigs 12.4/ 10.8] 11.5] 11.9] 10.9 07 
AG ee s ea | 13.5 15. 6 14.9 13.0 4 
Household operation.____._____ asses 12.8} 14.7] 13.0 12.3 
Furnishing and equipment_____- i ge 5.0 4.1 5.3 2.7 
Transportation...__._______- Dame oe 7.9} 13.1 5.6) 12.1 3.8 f 
OE ae 2.2 1.9 2.1 2.2 2.1 2 
ESE Os EO 3.0 46) 4.0 40) 3.8] 47 . 
AAS MI UR a 5.1] 50] 39] 49] 43 | 4s Mp Xumber 
EE A: Sie 8 5 9 3 1.0 | — 
, So RRR Ses E .2 .4 6 1 3 | Percen 
Community welfare............._..__-- aa ae ai ed Sa. Ser oe 8} 12] Inst 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the family_. 8 2.1 1.3 2.6 1.0 1 
ea RN 4|/ 1.0 2] 12) 10} Gas 
Total current expenditure_....................._._.. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 oe 
ew ee No 
se 
. . . ° ° /@! 
There is a very marked increase in the proportion of expenditures nde 
. . ° . . ‘ e1eC 
allotted to. transportation with increase in the consumption level of 
the Detroit families studied which strikingly indicates the appeal of 
the motor car. The percentage spent for transportation rose from 
5.9 percent at the lowest level analyzed in Detroit to 15.9 percent at Jj 
the highest level. There was a great increase in the proportion of 9% 
the families buying second-hand automobiles with the group spend- L- 
ing more than $500 per consumption unit, and in the proportion buy- ‘ 
ing new automobiles with the group spending more than $700 per i 
consumption unit. e 
The very gradual increase in expenditures for the goods and serv- #4 


ices grouped under the heading ‘‘Recreation”’ is perhaps accounted for 
by the fact that at least some of the expenditures for transportation 
at the higher consumption levels might be charged to recreation, if 
it were possible to charge all the family’s trips to either recreation or 
work. Such a cost accounting would obviously be impractical. 
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Expenditures for furnishings and household equipment showed a 
guch less sensitive response to increases in economic resources than 
xpenditures for automobiles, but the proportion spent for house-fur- 
ishings increased from 2.0 percent of the total to 5.0 percent. 

The generosity of the families studied is eloquently attested to by 
ihe rapidly rising percentage of expenditures spent for gifts and con- 
ibutions to persons outside the family, as the consumption level 
rises. 


table 6.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renting, and Home-Owning 
Families at Different 2 sans eendeevae Levels in Detroit, 1934-35 



















































































Renters 
Families with annual expenditure per consump- 
tion unit of— 
Equipment 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 $700 
Under| and and and and ‘ i | Total 
$300 | under under under | under bese on 
5 $700 
Ng RES SS R27 on ee 47 67 76 81 50 102 $23 
Percent of families having— 
Inside flush toilets.......-- _..--------| 95.7] 98.5] 98.7 | 100.0] 98.0 100.0 98.8 
Running hot water inside dwelling... eccnesda, Geer GBS Gi 96. 3 96. 0 94, 1 93.9 
ESE SLE bey Se RI Seema re 100.0 | 100.0 | 98.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 99. 8 
Gas or electric cooking fuel. -.......-. ep ee CD 89.4] 97.0] 100.0; 988] 100.0/ 99.0 97.9 
Mechanical refrigerator...........-.- tS Beers 8.5 | 14.9] 23.7] 42.0| 36.0] 63.7 35. 0 
ie SO eS aT + Fes ON AES 78.7} 79.1 75.0} 55.5] 64.0] 35.3 61.7 
ERE EES Fe ee 12.8 6.0 1.3 2.5 .0 1.0 3.3 
NE PE EE Pepe 2.1 7.5) 13.2] 24.7] 34.0] 34.3 20. 6 
a. Tee. cab boone uh 76.6 | 86.6) 85.5] 91.4 90.0 | 97.1 89. 4 
Inside flush toilets, running water inside dwelling, 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchenfuel_| 76.6 | 92.5] 92.1} 96.3 | 96.0 | 94.1 92.0 
| 
Home owners 
ES aoe © ees Tey 28 | 3 | 45 | 20 | 25 23 | 177 
Percent of families having— 
SE SOEIOOD, ... nncconectadsoccesthshabathe 92.9; 97.2) 93.3 100.0} 100.0) 95.7 95. 5 
Running hot water inside dwelling. ..........-.- 85.7 | 91.7 88.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 95.7 92. 1 
i le a eae es hein all 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Gas or electric cooking fuel.....................| 92.9 | 97.2] 97.8 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 97.7 
Mechanical refrigerator.......................-- 21.4] 11.1] 244] 25.0) 36.0] 60.9 28.3 
loo Pefrimetator.....c.<-.-.2.--.ceennncens--ses-.| 643]. 77.8 | 66.7). 7001 60.0) 34.8 63. 8 
Bee peeeemeor............... apres pee es he MEE ce 5 14.3 11.1 8.9 5.0 4.0 4.3 7.9 
REE a es ae Se eee oe 16.7 26. 7 30.0 40.0 65. 2 29.9 
a IE ay i Al AE Re Be iss tte Aiea 75.0 88.9 91.1 70.0 | 100.0 95. 7 87. 6 
lnside flush toilets, running water inside dwelling 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel. 82.1} 88.9] 88.9] 100.0} 100.0/ 87.0 90. 4 
| 
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Table 7.—Household Facilities and Equipment of Renting and Home-Ownip jue to 
Families at Different Consumption Levels, in 3 Michigan Cities, 1934 35 . , 
—— —— oo aaa ie Be xpens 
Renters Home Owners and SI 
Equipment l ’ ynit gT 
Grand | Lan- | Mar- |Grand| Lan- | \yq,. 
Rapids; sing |quette|Rapids) sing | quot, table | 
a 
Annual expenditure per consumption unit of less than $400: | 
tis ctntiascansnensuncenacrecnehaced 48 36 44) 40] 
Percent of families having— 
i ll |} 91.7] 91.7] 97.7] 95.0 | 83. 
Running hot water inside dwelling.____......_.-- | 56.3) 63.9) 45.5) 80.0) 75. ‘ity. 9 
KS I RT: | 100.0 | 97.2 | 100.0 | 97.5 | 100 vv ® 
Gas or electric cooking fuel_.......................| 85.4] 583) 40.9/| 825) 83 
Mechanical refrigerator.....................____.- | 10.4 8.4; 15.9] 15.0) 8. 
Bt EE oneranmecnsccnccnansnccnseosescsssss | 77.1] 58.3 4.6 | 80.0) 70. 
i ere trasnscresat arts aoe 125} 333| 79.5| 50! 2 
| ES a ae 8.3| 5.6) 36.4 | 20.0 
SFR aay 62.5 | 88.9 | 40.9] 87.5! 9 " 
Inside flush toilets, ranning water inside dwelling, Dero 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel_. 56.3 | 44.4] 27.3] 70.0! ¢ $00 
| 
Annual expenditure per consumption unit of $400 and over: $400 
ion ccnemstakbepensmsendpaee 8} 53] 31] 49 oe 
Percent of families having— $600 
Inside flush toilets...._._.....____....... _..---| 966] 943]| 968] 95.9)! 97 00 
Running hot water inside dwelling.__.........___- | 77.6 | 83.0] 83.9) 95.9) 87.5 7 . 
PION, tiie | 3265 kecsc.. 000. ore 98.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 10 7 
Gas or electric cooking fuel. ......................- 89.7 | 90.6 | 77.4 | 100.0 | 100.0) | : 
Mechanical refrigerator.......................___- 25.9 | 37.7 | 12.9] 26.5 ; he 
tt ti in.6at beneath sdeieesetheweconen sect | 65.5) 60.4) 29.0) 65.3) 94.0 Un 
RL OR RS SETS ATE 8.6 1.9 | 68.1) 82) 3. $40 
A aS AeteRl, eceinliteh, Sahl epee | 31.0] 20.8] 67.7 | 44.9] 48.5 1 
RE SERENE sce: hime imi | 75.9 | 92.5 | 87.1 | 95.9 | 100. 
Inside flush toilets, running water inside dwelling, | » ill 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel_.| 74.1 | 79.2| 71.0! 91.8| 87 ! : <> 
All families: | | “0 
RSE aa as Oe ee | 106 89 7% | 80) 87 ; ; 
Percent of families having— | | 
ES ee per eee aes 94.3) 93.3 97.3 | 95.5) 91. Marat 
Running hot water inside dwelling......_...__.__- 67.9 | 75.3 | 61.3] 88.8] 82.5 ah 
I 99.1 | 98.9 | 100.0 | 98.9 | 100. $4 
Gas or electric cooking fuel_......................- 87.7 | 77.5 | 56.0) 92.1) 93. 
Mechanical refrigerator............................ | 189] 25.8) 147) 21.3] 5. 
Be EE indbsodubustivetionsaecoans BELTS». £192 | 70.7) 59.6) 14.7) 71.9 | 84: 
NN eae 10.4 | 146] 70.6 6.8 
,..  __ & 'seREPR CORT es Ps Ce oe 20.8 | 14.6) 49.3 | 33.7) 29. 
Central ts dilatnssenbnahtiniiieernaccanheosal 69. 8 91.0 60. 0 92.1 98 
Inside flush toilets, running water inside dwelling, | 
electric lights, and gas er electricity as kitchen fuel...| 66.0 | 65.2 45.3 | 82.0 





Savings and Debt 


Famiuigs in the large cities are apparently more often forced to 
live beyond their means than similar families in the smaller cities. 

Forty-one percent of the families studied in Detroit, 45 percent in 
Grand Rapids, and 33 percent in Lansing had a net decrease in assets 
or increase in liabilities during a period of a year, while only 20 per- 
cent of the families studied in Marquette had a net decrease in assets 
or increase in liabilities. 

Conversely, 57 percent of Detroit families, 52 percent of Grand 
Rapids families, 62 percent of Lansing families and 77 percent 0! 
Marquette families had, over a period of a year, a net increase i! 
assets or net decrease in liabilities. More families at the highest 
economic level had a net decrease in assets or increase in liabilities 
than families at the lowest level, and fewer families at the upper level 
had saved than families at the lower level. These results are partly 
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ning im jue to the method of classification which, since it is based on total 
35 ° : ‘ . 
: xpenditures rather than total income, places a family borrowing 
. yd spending large sums in a higher expenditure-per-consumption- 
mit group than a similar family spending only its current income. 
Table 8.—Net Increase or Decrease in Family Assets and Liabilities of 1,089 
Families in 4 Michigan Cities in 1934-35 
| Families having de- | Families having net in- 
crease in assets or in- crease in assets or de- 
City, and annual expenditure per con- | Number of om in liabilities or both in liabilities or 
sumption unit } families 4 
matin a | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Detroit: 
ntcatecccenctacasecess 75 22 29.3 | 51 68. 0 
$300 and under $400... 103 38 36.9 | 62 60. 2 
$400 and under $500...............- white 121 54 44. 6 67 55. 4 
$500 and under $600_.............._..- | 101 34 33.7 64 63. 4 
$600 and under $700_...............--.| 75 31 41.3 40 53.3 
$700 and Over...........- ak 125 64 51.2 57 5. 6 
Ts vcnensnacenaniees diag hitiniiill 600 243 40.5 | 341 56. 8 
yrand Rapids: bile A padi iv% wa aw 
Of EE a ee es 88 | 34 38. 6 51 8. 0 
li fle SI ae pai Si lie 107 | 54 | 50.5 51 7.3 
tts bbdciando nb itinseneaantiods 195 | 88 | 45.1 102 | 52. 3 
Lansing: mt prea s i ‘ ¥ 
eee 60 15 25.0 43 71.7 
Dt a .ns.chehohgranmmenhuanant 86 33 | 38. 4 18 55.8 
Mt ictininarateiccsovectel 146 48 | 32.9 91 | 62.3 
Marquette: « 
SEE ae See ot .| 85 15 17.6 66 77.6 
{ EE ee ree eye a 63 15 23.8 48 76.2 
oo Stewie ohansteatoninetto hy 148 | 30 | 20.3 114 | 77.0 
Lo 
es, 
In 
ets 
er- 
ets 
nd 
ol 
in 
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vel 
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Cooperative Movement 


Consumer cooperation in America: Democracy’s way out. By Bertram B. Fowler 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1936. 305 pp. 


Consumers’ cooperation in the United States. By M. R. Bendiner. Washington, 
Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth St., NW., 1936. 17 pp. (Vol. 
I, 1936, No. 14.) 
Summary of development of local and wholesale cooperation by consumers, 
including résumé of legislation affecting the movement. 


The cooperative challenge to American business. By Hector Lazo. Washington, 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America, 1104 National Press Bldg., 1936 

31 pp. 
An appraisal and discussion of the cooperative movement, particularly con- 
sumers’ cooperation, from the viewpoint of its probable effect on profit business. 


Cooperative democracy through voluntary association of the people as consumers, 
By James Peter Warbasse. New York, Harper & Bros., 1936. 285 pp. 
(3d edition.) 

“A discussion of the cooperative movement, its philosophy, methods, accom- 
plishments, and possibilities, and its relation to the State, to science, art, and 
commerce, and to other systems of economic organization’, by the president of 
the central federation of the consumers’ cooperative associations, The Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A. 


Fundamentals of consumer cooperation. By V.S. Alanne. Minneapolis, Norther 
States Cooperative League, 1936. 120 pp., chart. 
Revision of a previous edition of a booklet intended for study groups, educa- 
tional committees of cooperative societies, and similar organizations. 


Cooperative marketing of agricultural products. By Ward W. Fetrow. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Division, 1936. 106 pp., 
maps, illus. (Bul. No. 3.) 

Describes in summary fashion the cooperative marketing of cotton, dairy 
products, fruits, vegetables, nuts, grain, livestock, poultry, eggs, tobacco, wool 
and mohair, and miscellaneous farm products; also gives in most cases statistics 
covering the 1934-35 marketing season. 


Early developments in cooperative cotton marketing. By O. W. Herrmann and 
Chastina Gardner. Washington, U.S. Farm Credit Administration, Cooper- 
ative Division, 1936. 46 pp., illus. (Circular No. C—101.) 

General discussion and historical accounts of individual cotton-marketing 
organizations. 


List of bulletins of the agricultural experiment stations for the calendar years 1933 
and 1984. By Catherine E. Pennington. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1936. 81 pp. (Miscellaneous Publication No. 232.) 

Includes a number of publications relating to cooperative marketing. 


Permanent sources of cooperative credit for agriculture. By W.I. Myers. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, 1935. 21 pp. (Reprint of address 
delivered before annual meeting of the Mortgage Bankers Association, 
French Lick, Ind., October 1935.) 
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‘ansas factories and workshops, 1985. Topeka, Commission of Labor and 
Industry, 1936. 116 pp. 

Directory of Kansas industrial enterprises, which includes cooperative 

,ssociations. 


4 plan for a league of cooperative department stores—organization procedure. 
Proposed by Edward A. Filene. New York, Consumer Distribution Cor- 
poration, 205 East 42d Street, 1936. 6 pp. 


statistique des sociétés coopératives du royaume de Bulgarie, 1933. Sofia, Direction 
générale de la Statistique, 1936. 69 pp. 

A report (entirely statistical) covering the various types of cooperative so- 
ities in Bulgaria. The data relate to the year 1933. Printed in Bulgarian, 
vith a French translation of the table of contents and French translations of 
nost of the table heads. 


Votice sur Vancienne maison Godin. Guise (Aisne), France, Société du Familistére 
de Guise, 1926 [revised to 1934]. 109 pp., illus. 

A revision giving data through 1934 of a booklet issued in 1926 on this oldest 
of workers’ productive socievies, which became cooperative in 1880 and is still 
in successful operation. An account of this society was given in the August 
1930 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 116). 


Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd., for the year ending 
March 31, 19385. Dublin, 84 Merrion Square, c. 17, 1936. 57 pp. 
Contains data on the various types of cooperative societies in Ireland. 


Rapports et comptes sur l’activité des organes de l’Union suisse des coopératives de 
consommation (U. S. C.) Bale en 1935. Basel, 1936. 107 pp. 
Report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies for 1935. 


La situation des coopératives de consommation en U. R. S. S. a la fin de 1935. 
(In Revue des Etudes Coopératives, Paris, Jan—Mar. 1936, pp. 154-171.) 
Reviews the treatment of cooperative societies under the Soviets, including 
the order of September 1935 by which the urban societies were abolished as 
part of the cooperative movement and were taken over as a Government agency. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Alien Americans: A study of race relations. By B. Schrieke. New York, Viking 
Press, 1936. 208 pp. 

The subjects discussed include: The Chinese and Japanese in California; 
Mexicans and Indians; America and the alien; the South and the Negro; Negro 
education; and prejudice or progress. A note on Filipino immigration and a 
bibliography are appended. 


A quarter century of progress in the field of race relations, 1910-1935. New York, 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 1935. 31 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

A brief history of the National Urban League, which was formed for the pro- 

motion of social work among Negroes, was published in the January 1936 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


California’s farm labor problems. (In The Commonwealth—official journal of the 
Commonwealth Club of California—Part 2, San Francisco, April 7, 1936, 
pp. 153-196.) 

A collection of reports and recommendations concerning farm labor, presented 


| by the agricultural section of the club at a meeting on December 12, 1935. 


The fons of the depression on wage earners’ families—a second survey . 4 South 
, Ind. By “Harriet:A. Byrne. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, 
1936. 31 pp. (Bul. No. 108.) 

survey was made during the months August to November 1932 and was 
confined to South Bend and Mishawaka households which had been visited by 
agents of the Women’s Bureau in the 1930 survey. Findings on changes in em- 
ployment and earnings and in the social and economic status of the families cov- 

ered are presented. 


Occupational characteristics of workers on relief. By E. B. Mittelman. Salem, 
Oregon, State Relief Committee in cooperation with the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, 1936. 106 pp., charts. 

The industrial background of the study is given in the first chapter, including 
statistics of employment and wages for Oregon and for the city of Portland, 
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1929-33. The remaining chapters deal with the personal and occup: 
characteristics of Portland’s relief population, the extent of dependency not due 
to the industrial depression, and the length of time dependents were on relief — 


The State and the standard of living. By Gertrude Williams. London, P x 
King & Son, Ltd., 1936. 354 pp. ee 
Discusses the changes in social philosophy which have given rise to the social 
services and benefits—such as old-age pensions, workmen’s compensation fo, 
industrial accidents, insurance against sickness, unemployment, etc.—that have 
a direct bearing on the standard of living of the workers. 


A statistical survey of public opinion regarding current economic and social problem 
as reported by newspaper editors in the first quarter of 1936. New York, Na. 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 
(Study No. 222.) 

A study based on the premise that since newspaper and farm-journal edito;; 
throughout the country are constantly in touch with public opinion in their eon. 
munities they are more likely than any other group to have direct and adequati 
knowledge of the trend of public opinion upon current economic and social ques. 
tions. The data are given in a series of tables showing the replies to a question. 
naire asking for opinions on compulsory unemployment insurance and old-age 
pensions; on cost and powers of Government, including increase in the public 
debt and in taxes, Federal unemployment relief, price increases, Governmen} 
loans, Government ownership of public utilities, etc.; and on Government and 
labor policies, including compulsory union membership and Government fixing 
of wages and hours. 


ition] 


56 pp. 


Report of the Milbank Memorial Fund for the year ended December 31, 1935. New 
York, 40 Wall Street, 1936. 72 pp. 

The subjects covered in the report include the activities of the fund in the fields 

of public health and medicine, education, population problems, and social welfare. 


The coal scuttle. By Joseph Jones. London, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1936. 168 pp. 

An analysis of the British coal-mining industry and its difficulties from the 
operative’s point of view, written by the president of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain. The analysis covers the physical and economic organiza- 
tion of the industry, working and living conditions and actual earnings of mine 
workers, unemployment, and plans and prospects for the reorganization of the 
coal industry of Great Britain. 


Textile industry in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. By 
Ivan V. Emelianoff. Washington, U.S. National Recovery Administration, 
No ee) of Review, 1936. 108 pp., mimeographed. (Work Materials 
0. 28. 
Reviews the importance of the textile industry in each country, including a 
section on labor conditions in each instance. 


Economic and social conditions of the Philippine Islands, 19385. Manila, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, 1935. 84 pp. (Special supplement 
to Philippine Statistical Review, Vol. 2.). 
Includes data on average daily wages and on unemployment in 1934. The 
figures on wages are reproduced in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Education 


Adult education in action. Edited by Mary L. Ely. New York, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 60 East 42d Street, 1936. 480 pp. 

A collection of 160 articles, all condensed from the Journal of Adult Education 
(publication of which was begun in February 1929), with the one exception of a 
history of the Chautauqua movement. The contributions in part I set forth the 
need and the objectives of adult education; in part II the operation of the move- 
ment is described; part III treats of teachers, students, content of courses, method, 
and educational service stations; part IV discusses questions raised by critics. 
A list of suggested titles for supplementary reading is appended. 


Vocational guidance and education for Negroes. Edited by Franklin J. Keller. 
(In Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York, March 
1936, pp. 485-576.) 

Papers and addresses delivered at a conference at Atlanta University, Decem- 

ber 9-14, 1935. 
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Rducation in Czechoslovakia. By Severing K. Turosienski. Washington, U. 5. 
Office of Education, 1936. 181 pp., illus. (Bulletin, 1935, No. 11.) 

A comprehensive study and analysis of the present educational system, in- 
cluding teachers’ organizations and their salaries and pensions, physical training, 
adult education, trade schools and special trade courses, and students’ accident 
insurance. 
ra Employment and Unemployment 


Employment, earnings, production, and prices, 1932 to January 1936. Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 38 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 353, 
reprint from April 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The employment situation in the Pennsylvania anthracite region. Washington, 
U. 5. Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, Statistics, and 
Finance, 1935. Various paging, map, charts. 

Statistics of population, production, wages, and employment, bearing on the 
anthracite situation, are brought together from various sources. Among the 
subjects discussed is the growing “bootleg” coal traffic. 


The incidence and duration of unemployment among new egesnente, Philadelphia 
State Employment Office, 1934. By Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, Industrial Research Department, 1936. 33 pp. 
(Philadelphia Employment Market Studies, Special report A-7.) 

The highest average duration of unemployment for men is reported for the 
unskilled group, particularly for laborers, while among the semiskilled and skilled 
men covered in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, the building and 
construction workers had the greatest average duration of joblessness. 


Labor ene in cement production. By Bernard H. Topkis. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 358, reprint 
from March 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Not relief, but recovery possibilities in Nevada. Report of the Governor’s Emer- 
gency Committee on Employment in Nevada. Carson City, 1935. 21 pp. 
Report of a committee originally appointed in 1930 to study employment 
conditions in the State, and continued since that time to study changes in condi- 
tions and submit its findings, which are given in the present report. 


Proceedings of 238d annual convention of the International Association of Public 
Employment Services, United States and Canada, Asheville, N. C., October 
6-7, 1985. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1936. 62 pp. (Bul. No. 5.) 


Jobs or the dole? By Neal B. De Nood. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1935. 53 pp., illus. 
One of a series of ‘‘American primers’’ prepared under a grant from the General 
Kducation Board. In this pamphlet the problem of unemployment is discussed 
from various angles in nontechnical language. 


Seasonal variations in employment. By Christopher Saunders. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 311 pp., charts. 

A detailed study of the extent and causes of seasonal fluctuations in the 
principal British industries and their effects on unemployment, prepared under 
the auspices of the Economic Research Section of the University of Manchester, 
England. The appendixes include a bibliography and statistical and graphic 
data covering the years 1924 to 1932. 


Rapport relatif au fonctionnement de l’office départemental du placement et de la 
statistique du travail et a l’organisation des secours de chémage dans le départe- 
ment de la Seine, 1934. Paris, 1935. 359 pp., charts. 

This report for 1934 of the employment office of the Department of the Seine 
shows number of placements, by occupation, in different industries, and the extent 
of unemployment and measures taken to counteract it. The appendixes contain 
the text of pertinent laws, decrees, resolutions, and orders issued during the year. 
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Housing A nnu d 


Second annual report of the Federal Housing Administration, for the year 
December 31, 1935. Washington, 1936. 52 pp., charts. 

Statistics covering financial operations are shown, including information oy {}, 
amounts loaned for home modernization, broken down by size of loan and king 9 
property improved. There are also brief descriptions of the educationa! ay, 
research activities of the Federal Housing Administration. 


( nding 


days ! 
than 1 


Proceedings of joint national conference on housing, Washington, D. C., Octobe» 
1935. Chicago, National Association of Housing Officials, 850 East 53}, 
Street, 1936. 101 pp. 


Real property inventory, New Jersey, 1934. Newark, State Housing Authorit, 
[1936?]. 21 pp., mimeographed. “. 
Salient facts of substandard housing conditions in New Jersey, by housing 
tract, city, and county, brought together from the real property inventory made 
by the Federal Government in 1934. 


Report of the New York State Board of Housing. Albany, 1936. 76 pp. (Legisla- 
tive Document, 1936, No. 41.) 
Reviews briefly the work of the five city housing authorities set up in New York 
State, and gives a statistical analysis of the economic status of tenants, size of 
apartments, and distribution of building costs, for a sample group of three |oy 
cost housing projects in New York City. Man’ 


pie 5 btn , | 
Dollars and houses: An economic brief on low-rent housing in relation to Governmen: 


subsidies and private capital. By Evans Clark. New York, National Public Co 
Housing Conference, 112 East 19th Street, [1936?]. 16 pp. wie 


Housing finance: Report on subsidies for rehousing in urban areas. By Council for of ha 
Research on Housing Construction. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1935 \ 

34 pp., charts. Man 

Tabular statements illustrating the general financial effects of the new sub- 

sidies to housing provided by legislative action in Great Britain in 1935. The 

factual data and estimates are furnished for the guidance of local authorities. 


La question de l’habitation urbaine en Pologne. Prepared under the direction of 
Jan Strzelecki. Geneva, League of Nations, Health Organization, 1936. 
228 pp., maps, charts. (In French.) 

A survey of the housing situation in Poland, covering legislation and the 
national policy, the State program for housing construction, measures of thi 
State to encourage homebuilding, and statistics on density of present housing 
and wages of workmen in the building trades. 


XVII Memoria de la Comisién Nacional de Casas Baratas, 1934-1935. Buenos 
Aires, 1936. 63 pp., illus. 
Report of the activities of the Argentine Federal low-cost-housing organiza- 
tion for 1934 and the first quarter of 1935, with proposals for extension of its 
benefits. 

Income 
and 
pne 
pat! 
min 


Income originating in nine basic industries, 1919-1934. By Simon Kuznets. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1936. 24 pp., charts. 
(Bul. No. 59.) 

In this preliminary publication of some of the results of a study of income by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, one of the conclusions relating par- Tw 
ticularly to labor is that for the period covered there was a decline in the per- 

pany share going to employees of income paid out. The share of entrepreneurs - 

also declined, while there was a rise in the percentage share of dividends and inel 

interest. With regard to compensation of employees, the data indicate a decline 
in the percentage share paid to wage earners and a rise in the percentage share 
paid to salaried workers. 


Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene 


Employment and accidents at coal mines in the United States, 1984. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 9 pp., charts, mimeographed. Health and 
Safety Statistics No. 232. (Preliminary report.) 

m Data on accidents from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 

eview. 
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4nnual report of the Colorado Bureau of Mines, for the year 1934. Denver, 1935. 
"72 pp. 

iding Statistics of injuries in the Colorado mining industry show 17 killed in 1934, 
. as against 12 in 1933. Nonfatal injuries involving time loss of more than 14 
1 the HB days numbered 329 in 1934 and 235 in 1933; those involving time loss of less 
id of fi than 14 days amounted to 727 in 1934, as compared with 402 in 1933. 


_ Hazard of igniting coal by electric circuits in mines. By H. B. Freeman. Wash- 


ington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 31 pp., diagrams, illus. (Technical 
tober Paper 568.) 


te Notes on testing the explosibility of coal dusts and a proposal to have an international 


test method. By George 8. Rice and H. P. Greenwald. Washington, U. 8. 
rity, Bureau of Mines, 1936. 8 pp., chart, mimeographed. (Information Circular 
6878.) 


Preventing accidents by the proper use of permissible explosives. By D. Harrington 
and 8. P. Howell. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 43 pp., 
charts, illus. (Technical Paper 567.) 


ising 
nade 


isla. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. American standard approved 


Tork by the American Standards Association. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
“ of Labor Statistics, 1936. 29 pp., illus. (Bul. No. 617, supplement to Bul. 
: No. 562.) 


low- 

Manual of information on safeguarding of hazardous machinery. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1936. 15 pp., 56 
supplementary plates. 
Consists of a set of loose-leaf illustrations showing devices used for the protec- 
tion of workers, accompanied by a pamphlet, ‘‘Some rules for the safeguarding 
of hazardous machinery’’, explaining the application of the devices illustrated. 


ment 
iblic 


| for 
935 ; , ‘ , , ‘ 
- Manual of medical care: Rules and regulations governing medical care provided in 


ark the home to recipients of home relief. New York, Temporary Emergency 
The Relief Administration, 79 Madison Avenue, 1936. 56 pp. 


ties, The mortality from the principal cardiovascular-renal diseases. A study of the 
experience among the industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1911 to 1930. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
[19367]. 80 pp., charts. (Monograph 4 in a twenty-year mortality review.) 
The five diseases—heart disease, chronic nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage, 
diseases of the arteries, and angina pectoris—grouped in this study are responsible 
for more than half the deaths in the United States at ages 45 and over. The 
analysis of the data relating to the mortality from these diseases shows the trends 
of these various conditions for each of the important age periods, for each sex, 
and for the white and colored races: Presentation of material such as this, it is 
said, may succeed in demonstrating the need for new programs of life conservation. 


n of 
936. 





the 
the 


sing 


Report of the Director and financial report of the Saranac Laboratory for the Study 
of Tuberculosis, for the year ending September 30, 1935; reprints of scientific 
papers. Saranac Lake, N. Y., 1936. Various paging. 

The scientific papers reprinted in this report are in the main studies of silicosis 
and asbestosis by the staff of the laboratory. The subjects covered include 
pheumonokoniosis; roentgenological appearances in silicosis and the underlying 
pathological lesions; good practice in combating dust hazards associated with 
nining operations; and the significance of silicosis in mining. 


Twenty-first annual report of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
19385. New York, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 1936. 16 pp., illus. 

Contains brief statements of the eyesight-conservation efforts of the Society 

tcame its activities in the industrial field in preventing injuries to the eyes 

of workers. 


Industrial Relations 


Labor and the New Deal. By Louis Stark. Washington, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, National Press Building, [19367]. 34 pp., chart. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 2.) 

Traces the growth of labor legislation, showing that activities under the New 
Deal are not without precedent, and discusses forms of labor organization and 
problems of collective bargaining. 


68869—36——19 
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The National Labor Relations Act: Its constitutionality. By Charlton Oo} 
Washington, American Federation of Labor, 1935. 63 pp. 

A brief by the counsel of the American Federation of Labor on the validity .+ 
the National Labor Relations Act and its applicability to the major industpicc 
for the use of union members and officials. 


) ry 
‘iil, 


Litt. 
; 


Report of Anthracite Board of Conciliation. Hazleton, Pa., [1936?]. 553 pp 
(Vol. XXIT.) — 
Record of the action of the board on each of the grievances brought before i: 
from June 20, 1934, to November 8, 1935. 


Obtaining employee cooperation in meeting quality and economy standards. Qj )t}}; 
of ideas presented at conference sponsored by Bureau of Industrial Reg. 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, March 6, 1936. 10 pp., mimeo 
graphed. 


and 1 


Plant 

. , . ; i Di: 
Strikes and lockouts in Canada and other countries during the year 1935. Ottay; ; 

aay Al oO” . 7 . a, plan! 

Department of Labor, 1936. 27 pp., charts. (Reprint from Labor Gazeti, in ag 

February 1936.) : 

Data from this publication are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


~ “ ’ . Food 
Stay-down miner. By Montagu Slater. London, Martin Lawrence, Ltd., 1936, | 


81 pp. 
Narrative account of the “‘stay-down strike’”’ of miners in South Wales du: 
the fall of 1935 against the employment of members of a dual organization re- Mon 
garded by the mine workers as a company union. 


* 


A chacun sa chance. By MHyacinthe Dubreuil. Paris, Editions 
Grasset, 1935. 324 pp. 

A study of industrial relations, dealing with scientific management, coop 

tion, and profit sharing. 


International Labor Conditions 


Improvement of labor conditions on ships by international action. By William 
Gorham Rice, Jr., and W. Ellison Chalmers. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1936. 23 pp. (Serial No. R. 373, reprint from May 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, 1936. By.Warren Irvin. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 
364, reprint from March 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor Legislation 


Proceedings of the third southern regional conference [on labor legislation], Columbia, 
S. C., January 20 and 21, 1936. Washirgton, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards, 1936. 34 pp., mimeographed. 


Indice cronolégico de la legislacién social cubana. Comentarios por Jose Enrique 
de Sandoval. Habana, Imprenta y Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Compaiiia, 
1935. 39 pp. 

Brief summary of social legislation in Cuba and a chronological list of all 

Cuban social and labor legislation from May 2, 1899, up to September 30, 1935. 


Labor Organizations 


The case for industrial organization. Washington, Committee for Industrial 
Organization, 1936. 47 pp., illus. (Publication No. 4.) 


Les organisations ouvriéres, leurs compétences e leur réle dans la Société des Nations 
et notament dans l’Organisation Internationale du Travail. By Alexandre 
Berenstein. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 1936. 293 pp. 

This study deals with the legal competency of labor organizations represented 
in the different organizations of the League of Nations. The author analyzes 
labor activities not only in the League but also in such agencies as the Permanent 

Court of International Justice at the Hague, the preparatory disarmament com- 

missions, etc. 

Minimum Wage 


Minimum-wage legislation in the United States, as of January 1, 1936. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 362, 
reprint from March 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Planning 


pibliography of planning, 1928-1935. By Katherine McNamara. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1936. 233 pp. (Harvard City Planning 
Studies, Vol. X.) 


Proceedings of the Southeastern Planning Conference, Savannah, Ga., December 
\-5,1935. Albany, Ga., National Resources Committee, [1935?]. 96 pp., map 
Addresses delivered at the conference, attended by representatives of Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. The purpose of the meeting was to 
bring together those interested in planning, to stimulate interest in such work, 
and to provide for an exchange of information and experience. 


Planning under capitalism. By A. W. Rather. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 
1935. 199 pp. , 

Discusses the general problems involved in planning under capitalism, and the 
planning methods used in the British coal and electrical supply industries and 
in agriculture. 

Prices and Cost of Living 


Food consumption at different economic levels. By Faith M. Williams. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 375, 
reprint from April 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in 11 New Hampshire 
communities. By Faith M. Williams. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1936. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 357, reprint from March 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Nankat index numbers, 1935 (of commodity prices at wholesale, cost of living, foreign 
exchange rates, and quantities and prices of imports and exports). ‘Tientsin, 
Nankai University, Nankai Institute of Economics, January 1936. xi, 47 
pp., charts. 


Resale price maintenance in Great Britain, with an application to the problem in 
the United States. By Ewald T. Grether. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1935. 78 pp. (University of California Publications in Economics, 
Vol. II, No. 3.) 

A study of the extent and the degree of success of manufacturers’ control of 
retail prices in Great Britain through legislation and group action. Effectiveness 
of the enforcement procedure, and the attitude of large-scale retailers, such as 
cooperative societies and chain stores, toward price control, are discussed. 


Relief Measures and Methods 


Public welfare service in Kansas, 1934. Topeka, Kansas Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, 1935. 795 pp., charts, illus. (Bul, No, 289.) 
Report on work done under different types of relief, including county work 
relief, general work relief, C. W. A., and special programs. One section relates 
to wage rates, labor relations, and complaints. 


A study of public relief cases in Kansas covered by the Federal Social Security Act. 
Topeka, Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, 1935. 13 pp. (Bul. No. 
288.) 


Covers 16,915 dependent aged, 15,988 dependent children, and 962 blind 
persons eligible for aid. 


Activities and accomplishments of the Work Division, Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tratton for Mississippi, April 1, 1934, to July 1, 1935. Jackson, 1935. 121 
pp., maps, charts, illus.; mimeographed. 

Contains data on the various types of work projects, also on the self-help 
organizations in the State, women’s work, labor relations, etc. 


What price local poor relief? By Catherine M. Dunn. Chicago, American Public 
Welfare Association, 850 East 58th Street, 1936. 18 pp. 

A study of four States east of the Mississippi—~New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Alabama—undertaken to determine what type of administration 
and personnel was assuming responsibility for the so-called “‘unemployables’’ who 
were being turned back to State and local authorities in the autumn of 1935. 
Merseyside: The relief of the poor. Liverpool, England, University of Liverpool, 

Social Science Department, 1936. 24 pp. 
This presentation of the relief problem in the vicinity of Liverpool includes a 
discussion of the relation of relief to the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1934. 
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Self-Help 


Activities of Federally aided self-help cooperatives during 1935. Washingto, 
U. 5. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 361, reprin; 
from March 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Digging for a new England: The cooperative farm for unemployed men. By Joh 
S. Hoyland. London, Jonathan Cape, 1936. 224 pp. -. 
Accounts of various farms operated on a “self-help” basis by unemploye 
men, especially in England. 


Social Security 


Insecurity—a challenge to America: A study of social insurance in the Unite; 
States and abroad. By Abraham Epstein. New York, Harrison Smith ¢ 
Robert Haas, 1936. 821 pp. (3d edition.) 

Revised to include the Federal Social Security Act. 


State unemployment-insurance legislation as of January 1, 1986. Washingto; 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 347, reprin 
from February 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unemployment insurance in the State of New York. By Herman Arnold Gra 
(Reprint from New York University Law Quarterly Review, New Yor; 
November 1935.) 24 pp. 

An exposition of the New York State unemployment insurance act, including 
coverage, benefits, claims procedure, administration, and relations with | 

Federal system. 


Operation of Wisconsin’s Unemployment Compensation Act. Madison, Industria 
Commission of Wisconsin, Unemployment Compensation Department 
January 1936. 23 pp. 

A summary of the background and basic features of the Wisconsin law wit 

the amendments passed in 1935. The act comes into full operation in July 193: 


Regulations 90 relating to the excise tax on employers under Title IX of the So 
Security Act. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1936. 66 p; 


The social security and relief problem in Kansas, calendar year 1936. Prepared 
for Committee on Social Security Assistance Features by Kansas Legislatiy: 
Council. Topeka, 1936. 50 pp., mimeographed. 

Analyzes the general relief problem in Kansas with a view to its integratio 
with the social security program, probable costs, sources of funds, etc. 


The social security program: Status of Kansas plans and analysis cf provisions o/ 
State plans which have been approve by the Social Security Board. Prepared 
for Committee on Sociai Security Assistance Features, by Kansas Legislativ: 
Council. Topeka, 1936. 14 pp., mimeographed. 


Security versus dependency: An outline of the functions of the Federal Social S¢- 
curity Act in r lation to the State ana counties, covering the general aspects of 
the public welfare program in the State of Washington. Olympia, Department 
of Public Welfare, 1936. 15 pp., mimeographed. (Monograph No. 11. 


Suggested State legislation for social security: Administrative organization; old-age 
assistance; aid to the needy blind; aid to dependent children. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 850 East 58th Street, 1935. 32 pp., charts. 

Intended for the guidance of persons drafting State legislation on the enumer- 
ated subjects. 


Practical aspects of unemployment insurance and old-age security. By John D. 
Black and others. New York, American Management Association, 33! 
West 42d Street, 1936. 51 pp. (Personnel Series No. 23.) 


Old-age security. By Emerson P. Schmidt. Minneapolis, 1936. 32 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Day and Hour Series No. 14.) 
Reprint of a lecture dealing with old-age pensions and retirement with special 
reference to the Minnesota old-age assistance act. 


— of Delaware Old Age Welfare Commission for the year 1935. Dover, 193¢. 
pp. 
Report on operations under the State old-age pensions act for 1935. 
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Sixty-ninth annual report of the New York State Board of Social Welfare, for the 
year ended June 30,1935. Albany, 1936. 240 pp. (Legislative Document, 
1936, No. 22.) 

Contains reports on public and private homes for aged, and on aid to blind 
and to dependent aged. 


A summary of actuarial surveys of seventy local police and fire pension funds in New 
York State. By Albert H. Hall. Albany, State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, Bureau of Training and Research, 1935. 26 pp., 
mimeographed. (Publication No. 34.) 


Second annual report of the Old Age Pensions Board of Nova Scotia, for the year 
ending November 30, 1935. Halifax, 1936. 12 pp. 


apport de la Commission Supérieure des Caisses Nationales d’ Assurances en cas 

de décés et en cas d’accidents sur les opérations et la situation de ces deux caisses, 
19384. Paris, 1935. 55 pp. 

The report for 1934 of the French national accident and death insurance funds. 


Wages and hours of labor 


Index numbers of wages per hour, 1840 to 1934; Trend of real wages per hour, 1913 
to 1934. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 3 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 366, reprint from March 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Union scales of wages and hours in selected trades, May 15, 1934, and May 14, 
1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 25 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 376, reprint from April 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

Covers the building, printing, and bakery trades, longshoremen, street-railway 
employees, and motor-truck drivers. 


Entrance rates paid to common labor, July 1935. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1936. 9pp. (Serial No. R. 365, reprint from March 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of the special commission on wages and hours in the fur-manufacturing 
industry. By Paul Abelson, Willard E. Atkins, and H. LaRue Frain. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. National Recovery Administration, Division of Review, 1936. 
Various paging, charts, mimeographed. (Work Materials No. 6.) 

Includes descriptions of occupations and information on wages and hours in a 
small sample of fur-working firms in and outside New York City. Census data 
and the findings of the fur commission in its survey of October 1934 are drawn 
upon. 


Wag s, hours, employment, and annual earnings in the motor-vehicle industry, 1934. 
By N. A. Tolles and M. W. La Fever. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 33 pp. (Serial No. R. 356, reprint from March 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Regulation of industrial relations in Australia. By Carroll B. Spencer. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. National Recovery Administration, Division of Review, 1936. 
23 pp. (Work Materials No. 60.) 
A discussion of*the regulation of wages and working hours by the Australian 
Government. Comparison is made of the powers of government in fixing stand- 
ards in Australia and the United States. 


Report on an enquiry into wages, hours of work, and conditions of employment in the 
retail trade of some towns of the Bombay Presidency. Bombay, Labor Office, 
1936. 99 pp. 

Embodies the results of an investigation carried on for four months, from the 
middle of August to the middle of December 1935, covering 3,506 retail shops 
employing 10,212 assistants. 


Wage rates in Shanghai. Greater Shanghai, Bureau of Social Affairs, 1935. 
xii, 178 pp., charts. (In Chinese and English.) 
Discusses the wage problem, the wage investigations of the Bureau of Social 
Affairs, the collection and compilation of wage statistics, and making of index 
numbers, and gives an analysis of wage data, 1930-34. 


The miner’s two bob. Edited by W. H. Williams. London, Martin Lawrence, 
Ltd., 1936. 98 pp. 

Four articles on wages and working conditions of British miners, and the 
organization of the industry, published in support of the recent demand of the 
miners for an increase in wages of 2s.aday. One chapter presents a history of the 
miners’ union, the Mine Workers’ Federation of Great Britain. 
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Welfare Work 


Miners’ Welfare Fund, 1934. Thirteenth annual report of the Miners’ Wi;,, 
Committee for the year 1934, and eighth annual report of the Selection Com m;ii,, 
Miners’ Welfare National Scholarship Scheme. London, Mines Departimey; 
1935. 54 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 




















Women in Industry 


Women in Tennessee industries; A preliminary report on wages and hours. Was). 
ington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 15 pp., mimeographed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Methods of financing workmen’s compensation administrations and funds.  p, 
Marshall Dawson. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19326 ° 
14pp. (Serial No. R. 360, reprint from March 1936 Monthly Labor Reviey 


Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and Canada, 1935. Wash. 
ington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935. 25 pp. (Serial No. R. 367. 
reprint from May 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial Society, New York, November 15, 1935 opp 
New York, 90 John Street, [19367]. 211 pp., charts. prol 
The subjects of the papers presented at this meeting include: Social insurance 
and the Constitution; Occupational disease cover in New York; Group rat 
levels in workmen’s compensation insurance; and The experience rating plan as 
applied to workmen’s compensation risks. 


Ec 0 


Sixteenth annual report of the North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. Bismarck, [1935?]. 19 pp., chart 
Financial statement of workmen’s compensation fund, and analysis of claims 
filed, by cause and nature of injury. Liability incurred on 6,612 claims filed i: 
1934 amounted to $528,673, and on 2,955 claims filed in the first six months of 
1935, to $205,656. 


Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensa 
Acts, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, in Great Britain during the 
1934. London, Home Office, 1936. 32 pp. (Cmd. 5077.) 


Report for 1935 of Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1936 


34 pp. 
The total number of accidents of all kinds reported to the Board in 1935 was 
9,225 as against 8,580 in the previous year; 63 fatal injuries were reported for 


1935. The principal causes of accidents compensated in 1935 were rolling, fall- 
ing, and flying objects, Which accounted for 2,229 injuries, including 17 deaths; 
tools, which accounted for 1,054 injuries, including 1 death: and falls of persons, 
which resulted in 801 injuries, including 2 deaths. 


Youth Problems 


Survey of 10,000 relief families in New Jersey: Juniors in need. [Trenton], N. J. 
State Emergency Relief Administration, February 1936. 23 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. (Series B, Report No. 1, preliminary.) " 

The number of persons in the 16 to 25 age group included in the 10,000 families 
covered in the investigation was 6,553, of whom 4,763 were unmarried children 
living at home. An analysis is made of the characteristics of such young persons 
as to education and adaptability to occupational opportunities. 


Youth— leisure for living. By Katherine Glover. Wace U. S. Office of 
Education, 1936. 126 pp. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 18—I1.) 

This pamphlet, which is one of a series of seven bulletins on youth problems, 
includes sections on youth and the new leisure, new recreation developments, 
suggestive community programs, recreation adapted to special needs, specilic 
activities, and miscellaneous suggestions and projects. 


Youth on relief. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division 0! 
Social Research, 1936. 30 pp., charts. 

A booklet of pictographs showing the usual occupations, education, places © 
residence, number, and other data concerning youth on relief. Most of the 
information applies to May 1935 conditions. 
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Statistics of youth on relief. Prepared by O. L. Harvey and Mapheus Smith. 
Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, Division of Social 
Research, 1936. 31 pp. (Research Bulletin, Series I, No. 16.) 


Youth without jobs. A review of changing conditions affecting employment, and 
a fresh sampling of Y. M. C. A. experience in service to the unemployed. 
By E. C. Worman. New York, Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
1936. 110 pp. 
A survey of certain social, economic, and political factors in unemployment 
relief, a statement of Y. M. C. A. aims in connection with the needs of unem- 
ployed youth, and an appraisal of programs adopted by local associations. 


Youth movements here and abroad. A selected bibliography with a directory of 
leading American movements, compiled by Marguerita P. Williams. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, February 1936. 8 pp. 
(Bul. No. 135.) 


General Reports 


Annual report of Lake Carriers’ Association, 1935. Cleveland, 1936. 162 pp. 
Brief résumés are given of employment and labor relations and of the work of 
the welfare plan committee in providing assembly halls at the leading ports, 
opportunities for education in the Lake Carriers’ School, savings plans for the 
promotion of thrift, and safety work through the ship safety committees. 


Ecoromic development of the cotton-textile industry in the United States, 1910-1935. 
A selected bibliography, compiled by Emily L. Day and Rachel P. Lane. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, September 1935. 137 
pp., mimeographed. (Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 57.) 

Among the subjects covered by the references are wages and hours of labor, 
productivity of labor, employment, strikes, work of Textile Labor Relations 

Board, labor organization, workers’ housing, and production. 


Annuaire statistique de lV Algérie, 1934. Alger, Service Central de Statistique, 
1935. 629 pp. 
This Algerian yearbook for 1934 contains statistics on cooperation, trade-union 
organization, employment services, strikes, industria] accidents, and mutual aid 
societies. 


Labor report, Australia, 1934. Canberra, Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1936. 
177 pp., chart. 
Presents detailed statistics for 1934 and earlier years of wages and hours, prices, 
employment, unemployment, employment service, industrial accidents, industrial 
disputes, and labor organizations. 


Statistical register of Western Australha for the year 1934-35 and previous years: 
Parts XI and XII, Local government and miscellaneous. Perth, Office of 
Government Statistician, 1935. 39 pp. 

Coatains a section on operation of the State Labor Bureau, including occupa- 
tional and wage statistics. 


La Belgique en 1935. Louvain, Belgium, Institut des Sciences Economiques, 
986) 237 pp. (Bulletin de l'Institut des Sciences Economiques, February 
1936. 

A collection of articles summarizing various economic and social developments 
and conditions in Belgium in 1935. The subjects covered include labor legisla- 
tion; the labor market; unemployment and production in textile mills; and 
employment, wages, family allowances, mechanization, and production in coal 


mines. There is also an article on the economic situation in the Belgian Congo 
in 1935. 


Man-power in China. By Dorothy Johnson Orchard. New York, Academy of 
Political Science, 1936. (Reprint from Political Science Quarterly, Decem- 
ber 1935, pp. 561—583, and March 1936, pp. 1-35.) 
Discusses labor turn-over, coolie labor, woman and child labor, home work, 
apprentice compensation, wages, working hours, scarcity of skilled labor, and 
other phases of the labor situation in China. 
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A févaros polgari népességének szocidlis és gazdasdgi viszonyai. Budapps 
Hungary, Statisztikai Hivatala, 1935. 1119 pp. (In Hungaria: 
German.) 

Statistical information in regard to social and economic conditions in Budapes, 
Hungary, including housing, employment, wages, cost of living, unemploymey; 
etc. While some of the figures given in the volume are for as late a date as 1932 
most of them are for earlier years. 


New Zealand statistical :epoit on prices, wage rates and hours of labor, unc 
ment, industrial accidents, etc., for the year 1934. Wellington, Census 
Statistics Office, 1935. 102 pp. 


Annual report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, 1934. Washing 

ton, 1936. 20 pp. (House Document No. 411, 74th U. 8. Cong., 2d sess 

Brief sections of this report are devoted to social service, slum clearance, 
unemployment. 


Siatistical year book of Province of Quebec, 1935. Quebec, Department of M unici- 
pal Affairs, Trade, and Commerce, 1936. 452 pp., charts. 

Contains data on wages in agriculture, agricultural cooperative associatio: 
prices and cost of living, strikes, unemployment relief, placement work of emp|o) 
ment exchanges, industrial accidents and compensation therefor, and peo) 
banks (credit unions). 


ahd 


and 


Statistisk drsbok for Stockholms stad, 1935, jamte register 1931-1935. Stockholm 
Statistiska Kontor, 1935. 258 and 47 pp., maps, charts. 

Among the subjects covered are prices and cost of living, wages, unemployment 
work of employment offices, public assistance, housing, and cooperative socicties, 
Printed in Swedish, with French translations of the table of contents and table 
heads. An index of the issues of the yearbook from 1931 to 1935 is append: 


Sweden year-book, 1936. Stockholm, Almquist & Wiksell Co., Ltd., 1935. 367 
pp., Maps, illus. 
Presents information on the government, resources, industries, and institutions 
of Sweden, and on social and economic conditions in that country. There are 
brief discussions of labor and employer organizations, regulation of the labor 
market, social insurance, and the cooperative movement. 


Report of the Department of Labor, Union of South Africa, for the year end 
December 1934. Pretoria, 1936. 84 pp. 
Includes data on employment, unemployment and unemployment r 
measures, wages, labor relations, industrial accidents, apprenticeship, and work- 
ing conditions, and lists of labor and employer organizations. 










Final report on the fourth census of production of the United Kingdom (1930): 
Part V, General Report. London, Board of Trade of Great Britain, 1935. 

175 pp. 
Summary volume of the 1930 census of production in the United Kingdom 
bringing together the material presented for specified industries and occupations 
in the preceding four volumes. In addition data are given on volume and ince: 
of production, regional] distribution of industries, and comparative material on 
employment and wages in 1924 and 1930. 
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Accident prevention : 


Building construction, I. L. O. consideration of convention (agreement), Conference of Page 
iain nines ein eat iis iia neiniinamditin danas netnanenthnaiiitinhe Apr. 965-6 
CS I i nici ccedsdenesdecnemennencesnacotascebeecess June 1491-2 
Iron and steel industry, frequency rates reduced by safety work................-...--.. June 1501 
Ship loading and unloading, I. L. O. convention (agreement) No. 28, adopted 1929, revised 
(iden mance se ccc cs cccncwccnccsencsvceccescedneseccensccnsocecccccccccccccccecoces Apr. 965 
Accident statistics, by industry: 
Civil Works Administration employees, December 1933 to March 1934................-.-- Mar. 644-5 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees, Sept. 30, 1935......................-.---.-.-----. Mar. 645 
Coal mines. Fatalities, injuries, production, etc., 1911-33............-.-.-.. Biosactauked Jan. 116-18 
oe ede es a one ean eRReanaaatnreehrekionennteandiwsneidie June 1543 
Injury frequency and severity rates of 3,866 industrial units, 1934..............-........- Apr. 993 
EE I EL a AA eS June 1496-1502 
Longshoremen and harbor workers, 1934-35 (report, U. 8. Employees Compensation 
eh idl Reeedabobastdinakdescsocbbesucecosne Mar. 645 
National Safety Council. Statistics for 1934, by industry group.-.-....................-- Apr. 991-4 
Quarries, fatal and nonfatal injury rates, 1911-33. .............-.......-------...-----.-- Jan. 118-19 
Railroads, experience in United States in 1934 (I. C. C. report)._..........-..--.---------- Feb. 373-5 
Accident statistics, by locality: 
oN Bs A a ae June 1543-4 
District of Columbia. Private employees, report of United States Employees’ Compensa- 
en ee, ant abeebatnne -namphae onclidebesinocsbibtbbéae Mar. 645-6 
Germany. Workers on way to and from work, 1927-31-_-_.-.-...-.-...--.--------------- Jan. 119-20 
United States. Federal employees, 1931-35, and expenditures...-.............-....----. Mar. 643-4 
Age distribution. Persons using services of public employment offices, year ending June 1935. Mar. 734-7 
Agriculture (general). Collective bargaining among laborers, practices in various countries__- Jan. 77-9 
Agriculture, United States: 
Cooperative purchasing by farmers, development of. -...............--.----------------- Feb. 364-9 
Wage earners, studies of I. L. O. and other research organizations, concerning United 
rr  - . eaenbeteicheasebes o-cccdetboubhasscsochéence~ Feb. 339-46 
Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1930_................-. Feb. 341 
Agriculture, foreign countries: 
Australia. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1921_...............-.- Feb. 341 
Belgium. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1920_..............--- Feb. 341 
Bulgaria. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1926__._--_- Feb. 341 
Canada. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1921 and 1931__.._-__- Feb. 341 
Czechoslovakia. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1921 and 1930_- Feb. 341 
Denmark. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1921_............-_- Feb. 341 
Estonia. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1922.................. Feb. 341 
Finland. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1930_.-.--- Feb. 341 
France. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1926__................ Feb. 341 
Germany. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1925 and 1933_...... Feb. 341 
Great Britain. Unemployment-insurance system extended to workers................-.- June 1512-14 
—— (England and Wales). Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 
ST Tl. nn cat cimontibemeninhwtinwesannmackndés Guna. «is iatdons oe Feb. 341 
—— (Scotland). Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1921 and 1931 - Feb. 341 
Hungary. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1920_............... Feb. 341 
Irish Free State. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1926--_-_--_--- Feb. 341 
Italy. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1921 and 1931 _....___- Feb. 341 
Labor organizations among farm workers... ..............----.-.-----.------.---------- Feb. 344-6 
Lithuania. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1923. ............--. Feb. 341 
Netherlands. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1930_- Feb. 341 
New Zealand. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1921__........-- Feb. 341 
Norway. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1930___.-- Feb. 341 
Sweden. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, census 1920.................. Feb. 341 
Switzerland. Workers and wage earners, number and percent, censuses 1920 and 1930. - Feb. 341 
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Apprenticeship, United States: —_ Build 
Brewery industry, trade-union regulations, 1935, analysis of agreements_.______.__....___. Apr pe on ¥ 
Newspapers, composing rooms, trade-union regulations and agreements_............___- i Build! 
Training, activities of National Youth Administration................................_. aaa U! 

Arbitration: 7 


Awards. (See under specific industry.) - 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) of 
Assignments, wage. (See Wage assignments.) 5 
Attachment of wages. (See Garnishments; Wage assignments.) 





Automobile industry. (See Motor-vehicle industry.) pe 
Automobiles: L 
Ownership. Families at different consumption levels, 4 Michigan cities, 1934-35__..____ June 174: M 
—— Families of wage earners and clerical workers, 1933-34, New Hampshire communities. Mar. 5). 
Automotive-parts industry. (See Motor-vehicle industry.) Pp 
Bakery trades, United States. Holidays, union-agreement provisions concerning...._... ._ Ar 5 P 
Banks, cooperative. (See Cooperation.) Censt 
Banks, labor. (See Cooperation.) A 
Barber-shop trade. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective July 16, 1935, tabular N 
EE ee ae oe ee eee, oD reas Mar. 629 Child 
Bedeaux system of wage payment. Cotton-textile industry, EEE er EE I” June 1488 E 
Benefits and benefit funds: 
Canada. Central labor organizations, payments in 1934, by type of benefit..._......____ lan. 4% } 
Trade-unions. Expenditures of national organizations, 1934, by type of benefit. 2-4 
—— Practices of standard national organizations, by type of benefit..............____. Jan 12 I 
Bituminous coal. (See Mining.) ( 
Bonuses: I 
Building trades, Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.), production and time bonuses, decree of Feb. t 
EE eR La mR SE RE ee ce wa a SS ae June 1523 
Cotton-textile industry, systems used in various mills, 1934. ...................-...____- June 1489-99 Ciga 
Seamen, American vessels in overseas trade, 1934....................-..-.------2 eee Jan. 20-2 Clea 
Boot and shoe industry. Labor turn-ove:, monthly rates, September 1935..............__- Jan. 178: 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 15a7 
Bottled-soft-drink industry. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective Aug. 24, | 
1935. tabular analysis of labor provisions... ...................-.--...-..-..----.---------.- Mar. 629 J 
Bowling trade. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective Aug. 1, 1935, tabular 
ee Ge iter ccocnsdhpncethentescactentubnspeencavenconsncntdinbhendinns Mar. 629 Cler 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America, International Union of United. Clot 
Catisctive qanaseaiis,. BGG, CR iiie cee nnienie entice atawatnnchcchdnccethaceocece Apr. 1012-2 
Brick manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935_...............___- Jan. 178; Clot 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 
Budgets, cost-of-living, United States: 
Food consumption at different economic levels (Williams) __.....................-...... Apr. 889-% 
Wage earners and clerical workers. Birmingham, New Orleans, and Richmond, 1933-34... May 1457 
RE TAT TS I AED IT IT nA June 1744-53 Coa 
—— New Hampshire, 11 communities, 1933-34 (Williams)....._..............-._______. Mar. 554+ Coc 
Budgets, cost-of-living, India (Bombay). Distribution of average monthly expenditure, by 
a I RS ane ne Snae e See S -eel o  e  a -- Feb. 507-1 
Building and loan associations. Great Britain, growth in number of societies and assets, 1913 
Op Fiend nncecncs«ditintune dip eiemaeeeins tnebtnotedtineadanemeesatnbnonimapteden June 1548-50 
Building-construction industry, United States: Col 
Costs. Building small houses, statistics, by cities, January 1936. ....................... Mar. 647-8 
—— 59 specified metropolitan districts, 1935. ...................-.-...-.....----------.- June 1728 
Estimated costs. Five leading cities, by years, 1921-35. ..............-...--..--....-... Apr. 1135 
Estimated costs, and families provided for. 257 identical cities, 1921-35_................ Apr. 1130 
—— Principal cities, October 1935 to March 1936_-...............--.--.---.-----.+----.-- Jan. 236-42 
Feb. 479-85; Mar. 793-800; Apr. 1117-23; May 1426-34; June 1719-2 
=v ‘Tear 2005 Gemaanes OU FORE Fi decccnntcentocedeecccacenescocgscasgeniticccnce<e Apr. 1126-9 
Forty-hour workweek. Draft convention to be considered by 19361. L. O. Conference. Apr. %62-3 
Home building. Revival in 1935, summary for year. -........................--..-----.. Apr. 1125-35 
Important building projects. Permits issued for, November 1935 to April 1936__......-- Jan. 235-6; 


Feb. 478-9; Mar. 792-3; Apr. 1116; May 1425; June 1717-1 

Projects financed from Federal funds. Value of contracts awarded, by Government 
pS NEE Ts A SLE AL AA LE AED LEST ALERT Apr. 1136 
Public buildings. Value of awards by State governments, October 1935 to March 1936_. Jan. 244; 
Feb. 487; Mar. 802; Apr. 1125; May 1436; June 1727 
Summary. Reports, November 1935 to April 1936._.................---....-.....-.---. Jan. 233-6; 
Feb. 476-9; Mar. 790-3; Apr. 1114-16; May 1422-5; June 1715-18 
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puilding Service Employees’ International Union. New York City, decision, Apr. 20, 1936, Page 
se erallntiaacene s-cbdieeteneespsetedlinniaciicen niiaieeiia Seeaiadie-s.1.secdcaners, ital dad same rat? 
Building trades: 
United States. Reestablishment of department in American Federation of Labor, Mar. 


6 eiittttiesenntadnenabnthectiadeelbdadikbiicbiinhbs ccccttwicpadbckudindthiinn May 1278-9 
—— Holidays, union-agreement provisions concerning...........................-.----.- Apr. 905-6 
oe ED IRIEL DEED 0 DONE MUI in cpetediuatnewabécacednccnosbossebsusidcs Apr. 906-7 


Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.).. Regulation of working conditions, decree law of Feb. 12,1936. June 1521-4 


Cargo handling. (See Longshoremen.) 
Cement industry: 


Labor requirements in manufacture, 1934 (Topkis).................---......-...---.--.. Mar. 564-77 
Material consumed and man-hours of employment furnished on Federal construction 

RFU BR So cence ccccwcecccccccasesoccsssescascosesoosecccccccnccsccossecs Mar. 577 
Processes of manufacture, shipping and transportation of Portland cement..........___- Mar. 564-73 
Production in 1934 and productivity of labor in man-hours._....................-...-.-. Mar. 566-77 

Census, industrial: 

Agricultural workers, and wage earners. Specified countries and census years_......._- Feb. 341 
Negroes. Occupational distribution, 1930, by industry and occupation---..............- Apr. 975-6 


Child labor and welfare: 
Employment at sea, minimum age. Convention adopted, and discussions of Interna- 


en kenasonneiiangdenasnasehwe May 1184-5, 1186, 1198 
Minimum-age standard. Discussion, Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, 

en ceeeetadabustbhbdatoonsecccoceccocceces Mar. 691-2 
Egypt. Law of 1919 and law promulgated by committee set up in 1931_._-.........-_-. June 1515-16 
Great Britain. Compulsory schooling for unemployed juveniles._...............-...--- Feb. 376-83 
Irish Free State. Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, provisions...................-- May 1252 
United States. Recommendation, Southern Regional Conference on Labor Standards, 

iin. .<ocshcbdudhee hake senabhhetblinddbtustnosebeseetsoseccocccccecucces Mar. 627 


Cigars and cigarettes. (See Tobacco industry.) 
Cleaning and dyeing industry: 
Labor conditions. New Jersey act regulating declared unconstitutional by United States 


i. 0d Libbibndahitaesien Gaeta iidiiadtnscsediesencanepesenens+scce Apr. 933-4 
New Jersey. Code adopted by State trade board, effective Dec. 20, 1935, provisions of-- -- Jan. 71-2 
Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective July 29, 1935, tabular analysis of 

Nice iin deine Chea innndnanrceiateadagnectéhieneecocan Mar. 630 

Clerical workers. Common causes of discharge, survey of. ..........-..--.--...-.--.------- Feb. 346-7 
Clothing. Expenditures, wage earners and clerical workers, 11 New Hampshire communities, 
eee ED a ce bescklbke tebe danbbbinncaissenbetqncbooncceahinesegscedbeeocerccs Mar. 554-61 
Clothing industry: 
Men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935.......................--..--.- Jan. 178; 


Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 
Women’s. Coat and suit industry, labor standards and fair-trade practices established, 
July 15, 1935 (National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board) -...................-- Apr. 934-8 
Coal-mining industry. (See Mining.) 
Codes (of fair competition), industrial: 
Minimum-wage and maximum-hours provisions, reported observance of and departure 
hich eitnidas sib dibdaaddinkndddbtassceMe Gieokthnakts so -codeuunabooupigmecssooe May 1235-7 
Wisconsin Recovery Act, labor provisions, specified industries_--_..................-..-- Mar. 628-31 
(See also under specific industry.) 
Collective agreements, United States: 
Anthraciteindustry. Agreement, May 7, 1936, between United Mine Workers of America 


IRENE, DRUID ins cibnitn se nanlinknthnisecadaoweguaGh=-cccupguttasboovcsenccepes June 1581-2 
pn ee eee eS ae Apr. 1012-23 
Glassindustry. American Flint Glass Workers’ Union with manufacturers’ associations. May 1204-7 
—— Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America with flat glass manufacturers......... May 1211-15 
—— Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United States and Canada with manufac- 

EES ee eS ee ae RS Ee i ae May 1207-8 
— Window Glass Cutters’ League of America with flat-glass manufacturers ._........ May 1208-11 
Newspapers, composing rooms. 435 establishments in United States and Canada, sta- 

nes GG Gen TE nnveduberbstlameseiibagous ccceseatetibbsescescp ce Jan. 170-5 
—— Contracts covering 160 establishments in 30 States, review of provisions________---- Jan. 172-5 
Railroads. Committees representing personnel and railroad managements, May 21,1936. June 1503-5 
—— Copy to be furnished National Mediation Board_..............................---- Mar. 688 
Rubber Unions and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Mar. 21, 1986........................................ May 1288, 1292-3 
Seamen. Minimum-wage rates established, effective Jan. 1, 1935......................- Jan. 19-20 
Sunday and holiday work. Provisions concerning, various crafts__---._-- Apr. 905-6, 912, 915, 917, 918, 919 


Collective agreements. Canada (and United States). Newspapers, composing rooms, 435 
ER 8 ES S.C Seen ae Jan. 170-5 
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L166 
Collective bargaining: 


Pa 
Agricultural laborers, practices in various countries. ....................-.---...-..----- in n4 
Glass industry, 1935-36 


Commerce, Department of, United States Government. Division of Review, Division of 
Cooperation, and Advisory Council transferred from N. R. A. Jan. 1, 1936.........._.___- Feb. 3344 
Committee of Industrial Analysis. Creation of, by Executive order, Mar. 21, 1936, to com- 
plete summarization of N. R. A. accomplishments--_.......................------22- ee May 1 34-35 


Common labor. Hourly entrance rates. (See Wages and hours: Unskilled labor.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 


Department of Labor. (See Conciliation work of Department of Labor each issue of 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Railroads. Work of National Mediation Board and National Railroad Adjustment 


ES a TONS Mar. 683-9 
Construction industry, United States: 


Employment. (See Employment statistics.) 


Highways. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective July 15, 1935, tabular 
analysis of labor provisions 


Projects financed from Federal funds. Cement industry, material used and employment 


hens te dita eR hc ncdcicbbiiniaccaiiealadmap a abdindiaadiicddataiminn manciitebinmeen Mar. 577 


—— Value of contracts awarded, by Government agency financing and by type of project, 


TE EE ee a eS MARIS We RS PR Sy gS nee ee Apr. 1136-7 
—— Value of contracts awarded, by Government agency financing, and by type of project, 


eR Tee SNE G6 bn. cciccthatubsatnsialehsbeddnininnscndbtingedntehatouns Jan. 243-4: 


Feb. 486-7; Mar. 801-2; Apr. 1123-4; May 1435; June 1725-7 

Public buildings. Value of awards of State governments, October 1935-March 1936_.__. Jan. 244: 

Feb. 487; Mar. 802; Apr. 1125; May 1436; June 177 

Roads (highways). Value of awards of State governments, October 1935-March 1936... Jan. 244; 

Feb. 487; Mar. 802; Apr. 1125; May 1436; June 1727 

—— Value of awards of State governments, years 1984 and 1935.................____-___.. Apr. 1137 
Street paving. Value of contracts awarded or force-account work started, financed 

wholly or partially from municipal funds, March 1934 to December 1935__._.........-. Apr. 1138 

Consumer debt. Study inaugurated April 1934 by Consumers’ Advisory Board, continued 


by U.S. Department of Commerce, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Russell Sage 


ee eee cee CE cen eae ee a a Rl ee RCN ET (Footnote) .. Feb. 285 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 


Housing, Third National Public Conference, Washington, Jan. 24-26, 1936............_- Mar. 649 
International Labor Conference. To be held in June 1936 (Rice and Chalmers)......_-- 
—— (See also under International Labor Organization.) 

Irish Trade-Union Congress, July 31, 1935 


A pr. 953-68 Co 


ee ee een Jan. 143-5 
Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936................._- Mar. 690+ 
Labor legislation and labor standards, Southern Regional Conference, January 20-21, 
RE EL ELE LS ea ES Re ee ee ae Mar. 627-8 
Price research, conferenceon, held at National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 
RR RNG NC 2 SR CNR Re a nea Oe ee Mar. 836-7 
Silicosis, National Conference on, Washington, D. C., Feb. 26 and Apr. 14, 1936__...___- June 1545-4 


Textile experts, international meeting of, under auspices of I. L. O., Paris, Feb. 26-27, 1936. Apr. 9734 
Convict labor. (See Prison labor.) 


Cooperation, United States: 
Boarding houses and restaurants. California, 1934-35.............................-..... May 122344 
California. Consumers’ organizations, 1934-35.......................................... May 1216-25 
Consumers’ wholesale societies. Activities, 1935....................-...........-...-... June 1551-60 
Credit unions. Government Printing Office, operations, 1935 





<A ee a ee a Apr. #42 
Farmers. Cooperative purchasing by, development of_.....................---......-.- Feb. 364-9 
Farmers’ organizations, Consumers’ purchasing departments, California, 1934-35___._- May 1225 
—— Legal status, types, and business methods of cooperatives........................-.. Feb. 366-9 
Indermationel TGRRGI0O6 6 ouocsin nc cencuniecssne<o SRR ET SIE 1°55 <> oR NEI nea June 1559 
Laos basen (2), CORE G6 Ge re ty rb od cb b a tetesdasedncdcdedcnccdtccccnse Feb. 371 
ee EE SG: ae ee arene Feb. 372 
Movement throughout world in 1934, review of.................-----._-_--..----- ee Jan. 89-109 
Negroes. Consumers’ Cooperative Trading Co. of Gary, Ind_......................---- Feb. 369-71 
Self-help organizations. Aims, development, and geographical location of cooperatives. June 155% 
Consumers’ purchasing sections, California, 1934-35......................-...-...-- May 1224-5 
i CRUE. (GRE NEI 0. dinctsidlnconcishiiite conntinnhneesdnecenenncetsesoce May 1216-22 
Students’ associations. California, 1934-35.....................22.---.-----2- 2-2-2 - ee May 1222-3 
Wholesale societies. Employment and total and average pay rolls, 1934 and 1935, by 
GELLER LL ALLELE AE ELL, AE ES ELIE AL IE I June 1559 
—— First steps in participation in international trade, 1935...................-.......-- June 1559 
—— Individual societies, development over stated periods of years....................-.. June 1557-8 
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Page Cooperation, United States—Continued. 
. 774 Wholesale societies. Lines of goods handled and other services provided 
1204-15 —— Membership and resources end of 1935, by individual society 
—— Operations, 1934 and 1935, by individual society..............-.-.-2-2-2 eee 
lie Eh cccacccnpolbbebnetnaeneeaghbienecdwnag hoe caecsebesboocwencesemeee 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 

Movement throughout world in 1934, review of 
Se Nene ee nee cenkacoeosnumeconaepoede 
Women’s Cooperative Guild, history and functions of, review of 
Cooperative Alliance, International: 

History and work of, review of_...............--.--.-- Sima seenadioebebitiiomeccdsonent 
a tn I ska snd cuicccwnpséncccoctnssecccancce 
Cooperative League of the United States of America. Function and affiliations 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, International: 

History and functions of, review of 
I I od ccncrtitai maintains eas ad bile diinitiondiliawndieltcbite a dante 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation (U. 8. Government): 

Functions modified by Executive order, Mar. 30, 1936.............-.-.-.-222-2-2 eee 
Meetings held, and formation of Council for Industrial Cooperation.................__. 
Work of Council for Industrial Progress reported by Coordinator, Mar. 13, 1936 
Cost of living, United States: 

Changes. By geographic division and city, for specified periods 
—— From Oct. 15, 1935, and earlier dates, to Jan. 15, 1936 
—— 1929 and 1932 to January 1936 (Bowden) 
Clerical workers. (See wnder Wage earners and clerical workers.) 

Food consumption at different economic levels (Williams). .......................-.-.-. 
Indexes. Compared with wages per hour and real wages, 1913 to 1934 


b. 334.4 


1234-35 


T. 683-9 


1136-7 
200-4 ee ee oe ee a eee 
1726-7 
Nn. 244: 
le 1727 
n. 244: 


e —_ —— Comparison with certain foreign countries, specified periods, 1933-36_..........._... 
. a — 1913 to Jan. 15, 1986 (32 large cities combined). ...................-...-2.2........-. 
1138 Wage earners and clerical workers. Birmingham, New Orleans, and Richmond, money 
E ee , RE. odtithetinentiiind Mase Seip nisehpdceanctibsGnsdncocccoore 
—— Indexes and percentage changes, earlier dates to Jan. 15, 1936_...........-.....----. 
i ons —— Indexes, cost of goods purchased, Jan. 15, 1936, by city_..............-.-.-..--..-.. 
= — Michigan (Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Marquette), family expenditures, 
Rian ncn ain dela tats iad, dibs rene ctatbiadinutiititiinnresces 
hy ° — New Hampshire, 11 communities, money disbursements, 1933-34 (Williams) _ __..-. 
— Cost of living, foreign countries: 
143-5 Australia. Indexes, food and general expenditures, specified periods, 1933-36-.....-..--- 
wu Austria (Vienna). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_........--- 
aii Belgium. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933~36..................--. 
o- Canada. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_...............----- 
as China (Shanghai). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_...._..-_- 
336-7 Czechoslovakia (Prague). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods. 1933-36 - - _- 
54 + Estonia (Tallinn). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36... ...._-.. 
73-4 Finland. Indexes, and real-wage indexes, 1928-34.....................-...-...-.-.--..-- 


—— Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36...................-----.-- 
France (Paris). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36 
Germany. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36 
Hungary. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_................... 
India (Bombay). Distribution of average monthly expenditure, by item, 1932-33 
—— Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36__................-.------. 
Ireland. Indexes, food and general expenditures, specified periods, 1933-36 
Italy (Milan). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36__.............- 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Indexes, food and general expenditures, specified periods, 


123-4 
16-25 
51-60 
. 942 
364-9 
1225 
66-9 
1559 
. 371 


LR ee 0 ee a 
New Zealand, Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36 
Norway. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_.................--.. 
Peru (Lima). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36. .............-- 
South Africa. Indexes, food and general expenditures, specified periods, 1933-36 


979 
_ Ole 


109 
9-71 


. ve Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Abolition of ration cards and fixing of food prices, decree of 
. 9 Ct Th hihi detain tiaiecasls Aa ae daasineeenenccetiinentttiiberncewngs 


22-3 
United Kingdom. Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36_..........-. 
Yugoslavia (Beograd). Indexes, by expenditure group, specified periods, 1933-36 
Costs. (See wnder specific subjects.) 


[559 
559 
7-8 


“eee 
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June 1553 
June 1555 
June 1556 

Jan. 106 


Jan. 89-109 
Jan. 106 
Jan. 107 


Jan. 107-9 
June 1559 
June 1559 


Jan. 106-7 
June 1559 


May 1234 
Feb. 335 
Apr. 932-3 


Apr. 1160 


Apr. 1156-65 
Ee oe, oe ee Apr. 859, 877-9, 882-3 


Apr. 889-94 
Mar. 719-20 


Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1162 


May 1457-64 
Apr. 1164-5 


Apr. 1163 


June 1744-53 
Mar. 554-61 


Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Apr. 1167 
Jan. 184 
Apr. 1168 
Apr. 1168 
Apr. 1168 
Apr. 1168 
Feb. 507-10 
Apr. 1168 
Apr. 1168 
Apr. 1168 


Apr. 1168 
Mar. 721-2 
Apr. 1169 
Apr. 1169 
Apr. 1169 
Apr. 1169 
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Cotton manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935 
Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; Jun 

Cotton-textile industry, United States: 
Management (personnel policies). Bureau study, 1934.....................-.-.-.-_. June 1477-0: 


Workers. Type, race, sex, and age, Northern and Southern mills (1934) 
Council for Industrial Progress: 


’ Formation and first session, Jan. 6, 1936 

Work reported by Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, Mar. 13, 1936_..........____- Ay 
Crushed stone, sand, and gravel industry. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effec- 

tive Aug. 28, 1935, tabular analysis of labor provisions 


Day of rest: 
BEGee. Tee Cee i Oy eis. otha WAM ca Bais. M 
Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). One day of rest in 6-day period, industries and trades._.... Jaz 
Death benefits: 7" 


France. Provisions under law enacted October 1935....................-...-.___-_. 
United States. Trade-unions, payments by national organizations, 1934. ae RT ee 


Debts and debtors. Characteristics of (Part II, Wage executions for debt, by Nugent, Hamm 
and Jones) . Ma 


Decisions of courts, United States: 


Federal prison-labor law (Hawes-Cooper Act). Upheld by United States Supreme 
FN Uy ee! Mea Ly Eee EE ee OS eS 


Apl 

Licensing of paperhangers. Maryland act of 1935 declared unconstitutional by State 

Se BNI . nc. cnstngcllndccmunenscdcéunnecnutin ied a tee oo 2) oo . May 124 
Minimum wage. Constitutionality of legislation, brief history of court action__.._____-. Mar. ¢ 
—— Due even though employee signs contract for less amount (Washington)___.__. June 15 
—— New York law of 1933 declared unconstitutional as to women’s work, by New Y ork 

Gaust of Ammenie, Bien: 6. SO ois es ie ee Ba dk en nck Apr. 995-7 
—— Washington State law upheld by State supreme court.._............-... ...-.___-. Jun 
Price-fixing provisions, New Jersey State code regulating cleaning and dyeing industry, 

declared unconstitutional by United States District Court...................._______ Apr. 933-4 
Unemployment-insurance law of New York State held constitutional by State Cc ourt of 

NE ca ceieendhocttttnnocantinmmpenalsi. ddd a daicnatdingdbadeisth teadinid dawdadive June 150 
Wisconsin Recovery Act held constitutional by State supreme court, 1936.____________- May 1238~ 


Workmen’s compensation. Federal military reservation not covered by State compen- 
SIU SIN IG), Cn kabits ceteeielnse Ds ae ee ee June 156 
—— Injury to vocational-school student working as apprentice for lumber company held 
Ce CU. ob ak k a se ee ie a ek as dee .. June 1561-2 
Disability benefits. Trade-unions, payments by national organizations, a ES ae Jan. 42+ 
Discharge of workers: 
Cotton-textile industry (B. L. 8. study, 1934) 


Lctcbisbelithtincdinds didi bts bokb bt cmubebtlibdooe June 148 
Office and clerical, common causes, survey of......................-.--..---._- ee Feb. 346-7 
Dismissal compensation: 

De. “Ee AS, Gee. eae edi Se a a eis ei i May 1227-8 
United States. Railroads, employees displaced by consolidations of systems ___._._-_- June 15 
Drought-refugees. Migration to California, June to December, 1935 (Taylor and Vasey)... Feb. 312-18 

Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic conditions. ‘Tibet, production—agricultural, industrial, and handicraft_...._.__. Jan. 79-8 
Education: 
Engineering profession. Qualifications required for (B. L. 8. study 1934)............... June 1528 
Great Britain. Unemployed juveniles, compulsory schooling for.................:...-_. Feb. 376-8 
Housing projects, Management, 4-month course to train students for, Washington, D. C., 
RR up ater ra IB RA IE iin tials Teme neil IE Neils Sat ica, eS TE alles ek Feb. 361 
Public-school work as related to vocational training in industrial plants through use of 
Federal funds (report of advisory committee) - .--.-.......- 2. > Mar. 650-4 


(See also Vocational education.) 
Efficiency of workers. Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.), Stakh4nov efficiency movement, origin 
NE Tie ip el CE AAS AP 0 i A Sei Ch SE Sle Ste i gl Rar an sag eae lili ‘ae 
Employee representation. Railroads, elections held by National Mediation Board, 1934 35, 


624-4 


i RTS AA INNS Sap tt ony Te a I et Ge MAE PES a A Eb SS on a lt Mar. 683-5 


Employment agencies, general. Seamen, convention (agreement) adopted by I. L. O. (1920). May 1154-5 
Employment agencies, United States: 
Employment Division of Office of Indian Affairs, and National Reemployment Service, 


National Reemployment and State Employment Services combined, activities, by 


placement of Indians, fiscal year 1934-35.............--..------20------2--------------- Apr. 942-4 


State, November 1935 to April 1936...............-......-.---... Feb. 427, 430; Mar. 725, 728-30, 733; 
Apr. 1072, 1075; May 1376-7, 1379-80; June 1162, 1665 


1936) 
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Employment agencies, United States—Continued. Page 
Page National Reemployment Service, activities by States, November 1935 to April 1936____- Feb. 429; 
- 402; Mar. 727-32; Apr. 1074; May 1378-9; June 1664 
© 1587 National Youth Administration. Junior placement service.........................-... Apr. 924-5 
—— Placement work for young women in camps of unemployed-_-_.....................- Apr. 925-6 
77-95 State employment services, activities by States, November 1935 to April 1936_______-- =F Feb. 428; 
18-8] Mar. 726-31; Apr. 1073; May 1377-8; June 1663 
United States Employment Service. Activities, November 1935 to April 1936_..._....-- Jan. 187; 
335 Feb. 425-30; Mar. 724-34; Apr. 1070-5; May 1374-80; June 1660-5 
432-3 — Age classification of applicants and placements, during year ending June 1935__---_. Mar. 734-7 
—— Industrial classification of placements for year ended June 30, 1935....__..___- ae ape Jan. 188-9 
r — Industrial classification of placements in private industry, fiscal year 1935.......... Apr. 1075-80 
—— Length of unemployment of new applicants, September 1935.................__..-. Mar. 738-40 
73 — Occupational classification of new registrants and persons placed, June 1935____..-- Feb. 431-5 
85+ Veterans, placement of, by combined National Reemployment and State Employment 
. Services, by States, November 1935 to April 1936...............__- ee eee Feb. 426, 430; 
Mar. 728, 733; Apr. 1071, 1075; May 1379-80; June 1665 
19-4 Employment agencies, foreign countries: 
China. Law regulating employment exchanges. 1935.......................-.._________ Jan. 190 
Germany. Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Insurance, functions of, and 
a A Ta ee ee ee ae Jan. 23-37 
Employment management. (See Management, employment (personnel).) 
Employment offices, United States. (See Employment agencies.) 
Employment opportunities. Women, technological changes and their effect, analysis (U. 8S. 
EE ae ee a ee ae ee Jan. 81-4 
Employment, stabilization of. Motor-vehicle industry, attempt to regularize in 1935_.___-_- Mar. 539-40 
64-5 Employment statistics, United States: 
Agriculture. Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group-.-.........__. Jan. 53-8, 61 
7 Building construction. Private employment, October 1935 to March 1936._.....-...._- Jan. 205; 
1-5 Feb. 452-4; Mar. 766-7; Apr. 1091; May 1403; June 1695 
California. Handicapped persons in employment, 1934-35__............-..-..-..--.--.-. Apr. 926-7 
3-4 Changes in, 1932 to January 1936, by industry groups, (Bowden)-_...................---- Apr. 851-88 
Cities (500,000 population or over). Private employment and pay rolls, by month, Sep- 
06-7 tember 1935-March 1936..... Jan. 210-11; Feb. 459-60; Mar. 771-2; Apr. 1097-8; May 1409; Jur.e 1703 
s~4( Coal Mines. Men employed, 1911-33,.production, man-hours worked, etc........--.--- Jan. 117 
Construction. Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group._..-------- Jan. 53-8, 61 
62-3 Construction projects. Financed by Public Works Administration October 1935-March 
io dssn indienne Jan. 213-19; Feb. 462-7; Mar. 774-80; Apr. 1100-2; May 1411-15; June 1705-8 
1-2 —— Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation, October 1935-March 1934 ----_--_- Jan. 224-5; 
12-4 Feb. 472-3; Mar. 786-7; Apr. 1106-7; May 1419; June 1712 
—— Financed by The Works Program, October 1935-March 1936..................----- Jan. 219-22; 
Feb. 468-70; Mar. 780-4; Apr. 1102-4; May 1415-17; June 1708-10 
16-7 ~—— Financed from regular governmental appropriations, October 1935-March 1936- - - -- Jan. 226-7; 
Feb. 473-4; Mar. 787-9; Apr. 1107-8; May 1420-1; June 1713-14 
7-8 Cooperative wholesale societies, by individual society, 1934 and 1935. ...-.-- ean Ni aiecnin June 1559 
5 Emergency conservation work (C. C. C.), October 1935-March 1936__....-.-- tired og Jan. 224; 
18 Feb. 471-2; Mar. 786; Apr. 1105-6; May 1418; June 1711 
Emergency Work Program, comparison month to month, October 1935-January 1936... Jan. 222-3; 
os Feb. 470-1; Mar. 785-6; Apr. 1104-5 
Federal employment and pay rolls, summary of, October to December 1935__.........-- Jan. 212; 
49 Feb. 460-1; Mar. 772-3 
83 Federal executive service, October 1935-March 1936 (and comparison with previous year). Jan. 212-13; 
Feb. 461-2; Mar. 773-4; Apr. 1099; May 1410-11; June 1704-5 
28 Indians in Government service and in other employment, fiscal year 1934-35. _......._-- Apr. 942-4 
Manufacturing industries. By industry group, October 1935-March 1936__...........-- Jan. 195-203; 
1-4 Feb. 441-52; Mar. 746-65; Apr. 1088-04; May 1400-9; June 1691-1701 
—— Indexes, employment and pay rolls, by industry groups, 1923-35 (by years) and 1935 
a a aut Mar. 755-65 
1-4 -—— Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group--...............--.-- Jan. 53-8, 60-1 
Mining. By industry group, October 1935 to March 1936.........................-.---- Jan. 204-6; 
= Feb. 452-5; Mar. 766-8; Apr. 1091, 1093; May 1403, 1405; June 1695, 1699 
15 ete att I: ie a Rte: A: i ae Mar. 622-3 
—— Coal, Ohio, monthly average employed, 1929-34..............--...--..-.--..------. Feb. 410 
Mining and quarrying. Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group.. Jan. 53-8, 61 
4 Motor-vehicle industry. 1934 (automobiles and automotive parts).... Mar. 528-9, 534-5, 541-3, 548-50 
Office workers. New York State, October 1935, by industry group.................---- Feb. 417 
33: Obio. Average number employed, by general industry and occupation group, 1933-34 


65 oa ee 2. abenkeebanaliaensece Mar. 708-15 
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Employment statistics, United States—C ontinued. ise 
Ohio. Fluctuations, 1924-34, by industry group and by general occupation group (Croxton). Jan 4¢4 flandi 
Projects financed from Federal funds. Cement work, man-hours of employment fur- Heal 


nished, 1933-35 ‘ss 
Public-utility industries, by industry group, October 1935 to March 1936__.._____- : 
Feb. 453-5; Mar. 766-8; Apr. 1091, 1093; May 1403, 1405; June 169 
Quarries. Men employed and man-hours worked, 1911-33__.__._.......-.-..--------... Jay 
Railroads, steam (class I). By occupation group, October 1935-November 1935. Jan. 207-8; Fe 
—— Summary data, December 1935 to April 1936__.......... Mar. 744; Apr. 1083; May 1394; June je: 
Self-help organizations. Man-hours of employment furnished by, 1934 and 1935____.___- 
Service industries. By industry group, October 1935 to March 1936 Lee Jan. 204 
Feb. 452-4, 456; Mar. 766-7, 769; Apr. 1091, 1094; May 1403, 1406; June 1 
—— Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group...................... Jan. 53-8, | 
Railway-car and locomotive shops. Projects financed by Public Works Administration, 
October 1935 to March 1936 Jan. 218; Feb. 466; Mar. 779; Apr. 1102; May 1414; Jur 
Roads (State), construction and maintenance. By geographic division, September to High 
December 1935... ...---- iiSeakUS Sid vecsnnceeneeneeswce Geena ee Ge; Mar. 79 Hirin 
—— By months January to M: arch 1936... — wtih ....... Apr. 1109; May 1421; June 17); Holis 
States. Private employment, trend of, October 1935 to March 1936 ‘ Jan. 209 Hom 
Feb. 458-9; Mar. 770-1; Apr. 1094-97; May 1406-9; June 1709-9 Hout! 
Summary of employment and pay-roll reports, November 1935 to April 1936__.__._____- Jan 
Feb. 436-41; Mar. 741-6; Apr. 1081-6; May 1391-8; June 16s 
Trade. By industry group, October 1935 to March 1936_______- pas Jan. 204-7 
Feb. 452-6; Mar. 766-9; Apr. 1091, “1004: Ma ay y 1403, 1406; June 1°95 
—— Wholesale and retail. Ohio, fluctuations, 1934, by sex and general occupation group. Jan. 53-8, ' 
Jnited States Employment Service. (See Employment agencies: U. 8S. Employment 
Service.) 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Canada. Number gainfully employed (latest census), by industry 
Great Britain. Percent of increase and decrease in employment, 1923 to 1935, by indus- 
iadawtiniers cbeRb40cccubabbns bebbsees cbbcscebstecendudt dda bbese sistiawbie — 
Proportionate employment of sexes, specified years...............-- dbvtinewe sJebsd Apr. 930-1 
Trend, insured persons, by industry group, 1923-35__........... dinilidivaditéecite Apr. 927 
Irish Free State. Trend of full-time employment, 1926-34 Jat 
Engineering profession. Educational qualifications and functional classifications (Bureau 
study, 1934) June 1528-42 


Factory inspection. 10-day training course sponsored by United States Division of Labor 
Standards and Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, Feb. 10-20, 1936 Apr. 989-9 
Family allowances. Belgium, finances, beneficiaries, and affiliates, summary statistics, 
a a a a i 
Federal Housing Administration. Loans for modernization and repair of dwellings, con- 
tinuation of insurance on, to Apr. 1, 1937 : hina May 1244-5 
Flood sufferers. Housing loans, Federal act of Apr. 17, 1936, providing for................. Jume 1547-8 
Food: 
Consumption at different economic levels (Williams) _....................-.........--.. Apr. 889-04 
Expenditures. India (Bombay), distribution of monthly expenditure, by item, 1932-33_. Feb. 508-9 
—— Wage earners and clerical workers, 11 New Hampshire communities, 1933-34 (Wil- 
liams) 
Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935. 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 
Furniture manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935 , Jan. 178 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 
Garnishments: 
Distribution by wage group, and average amount of debt and of wages of industrial em- 

ployees involved, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 Mar. 588 
Kind of debt and average amount, employees of industrial establishments and railroads, 

Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 Mar. 587 
Number of, and percent of executions, specified cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 Feb. 291 
Trend of, 1930 to 1934, 3 large cities Feb. 299 
Wage executions for debt. Part I.—Frequency of wage executions (Nugent and Jones). Feb. 255-% 
—— Part II.—Characteristics of debts and debtors (Nugent, Hamm, and Jones) Mar. 578-91 

Glass industry. Collective agreements between labor organizations and manufacturers, 

May 1204-15 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Strike, 5 weeks, terminating Mar. 21, 1936 May 1288-9 
Government Printing Office, United States. Health, welfare, and recreation facilities, 1935. Apr. 941 
Group life insurance. (See Life insurance.) 
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Handicapped workers. California, employment statistics, 1934-35 Apr. 926-7 


Health and hygiene, United States: 
Cotton-textile industry. Plans in various mills 
Disabling sickness among industrial employees in 1934 
Industrial policyholders, health conditions among, during 1935 
Silicosis, prevention in industry, National conferences, Washington, Feb. 26 and Apr. 14, 


June 1491-2 
Mar. 638-41 
May 1241-3 


June 1545-6 


Union Health Center, New York City, work of, and development Mar. 641-2 


Health and hygiene. Great Britain (Manchester, England). Health of school chilk iren as 
affected by improved housing conditions, study 

Health insurance, foreign countries: 
Canada (British Columbia). Act passed Mar. 31, 1936, provisions . June 1507-9 
PIO, OUP OO BI icncecceceennndncsasckmnsconabionatansboanen ‘ May 1231 
Great Britain. National health insurance, expenditures specified years, 1900-1934 Apr. 921 

Highway construction. (See Construction industry, roads.) 

Hiring and firing. (See Management, employment (personne)).) 

Holiday work. (See Sunday and holiday work.) 

Home work. Irish Free State, Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, provisions 

Hours of labor, general: 
Discussion of in Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936.. Mar. 691-2 
Egypt. Law of May 15, 1935, limiting wi certain industries Se a a 
Irish Free State. 


Feb. 363 


May 1251 


June 1517-18 
May 1249-50 
Menin private employment, legal restrictions on, by State and T erritory, asofJan.1,1936. Apr. 1060-3 
Recommendation. Southern Regional Conference on Labor Standards, January 1936__- Mar. 627 
Seamen aboard ship. Agitation for 8-hour day in discussions of International Labor Con- 
ference... ... sh cap blll iinieasmaieleaateleaiaate esti igha ili ialdiiateniepenstnstcen aii tihilalaltiiniaaitintaiaiRiainaeacia May 1183-4, 1188-9 
Woman workers, Great Britain, two-shift system (report of Departmental Committee). Feb. 349-53 
Housing, United States: 
Company housing provided in cotton-textile industry, classified rentals, 1934 June 1492-5 
Costs of construction of small houses, statistics by cities, January 1936 Mar. 647-8 
Families provided for in building construction. (See Building-construction industry: 
Estimated costs, and families provided for.) 
Federal insurance of modernization loans continued until Apr. 1, 1937 May 1244-5 
Flood sufferers, Federal housing loans to, law of Apr. 17, 1936 June 1547-8 
Home-building, revival of, in 1935 Apr. 1125-38 
Household equipment and facilities. Michigan (Detroit, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Mar- 
SS, BEI: ix oncntiitnnditiaieiatdn iia nae di etinine cnieniaaieiindiniine aeneas June 1751-2 
—— Southern cities (Birmingham, New Orleans, and Richmond) --- May 1458 
Low-cost. New York City Housing Authority, ‘‘First Houses’’, slum-clearance project 
described Jan. 110-12 
Resettlement Administration program, rural and suburban projects, status atend of 1935. Feb. 358-61 
Students training for management of housing projects, 4-months course opened, Dec. 15, 
1935, Washington, D. C 
Third National Public Housing Conference, Washington, January 24-26, 1936 
Housing, foreign countries: 
European countries. Minimum housing standards in collective agreements Feb. 345-6 
Great Britain. Expenditures, specified years, 1900 to 1934 Apr. 921 
—— Status of building and loan associations and growth, 1913 to 1934 . June 1548-50 
—— (England and Wales). Act of 1935, provisions Apr. 979-88 
—— (Leeds, England). Rent subsidies to needy tenants through public fund Feb. 362 
~—— (Manchester, England). Health of school children as affected by improved housing 
conditions, study 
— (Newcastle-on-Tyne, England). Government aid since 1920, and number of houses 
a ca LO a lind pon dmenebbocesoeseces May 1245-6 
India (Bombay). Conditions in 1932-33 Feb. 509 
Netherlands. Government aid, brief history of, 1900-34 Jan. 112-15 
Soviet Union (U.S. S. R.). Building-trades workers, 1936 projects, allotment of living 


Feb. 361 


June 1524 
Housing Act, National. Amendment, Apr. 17, 1936, of legislation establishing Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation and Housing Act- .-- June 1547-8 


Immigration. Europe to North and South America, discussion in Labor Conference of 
American States, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936 Mar. 692-3 

Income: 
Distribution of individual returns, for income-tax purposes, by net income classes, 1933 -- Jan. 140 
Family. Effect on food consumption Apr. 889-94 
—— Sources, three Southern cities (Birmingham, New Orleans, and Richmond) May 1461 
—— Wage earners and clerical workers, 4 Michigan cities, 1934-35 June 1746, 1753 
National. Distribution of, by types of payment, 1929 to 1933 
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Income-tax statistics. Number oi individual returns, net income, and tax liabiiity, filed to 
Aug. 31, 1933 and 1934 ph aban tag MPR 50 
Indian workers in Latin-American States. Resolution on labor of native | races, Labor Cc on- 
ference of American States, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936 
Indians. Increase in job opportunities in United States, fiscal year ended June 30, 1935 
Industrial and labor conditions. Great Britain, Miners’ Welfare Fund, work of 1934 
Industrial diseases and poisons: 
Lead poisoning, industrial. Tests for, report to American Public Health Association, 
October 1985..........- < ican eae nvek aLchae hand anc Seetie nae tnkd akedowb 
Silicosis. Committees for prev ention appointed by Secretary of Labor (Perkins), May 


—— National Conference on Silicosis and other Dust Diseases, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
26, and Apr. 14, 1936 
I ndustrial disputes, United States: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. strike, 5 weeks, terminating Mar. 21, 1936.............._.. 
Longshoremen, strike on the Gulf coast, status December 1935 EP 
Strikes and lock-outs. Ending in 1934, by types of labor organizations invol\ ed Fae _ Jar 
1934 and 1935, statistical analysis_-.-..-.._- cinaton sa ee oaite oh SP EC Re. Jan. 154-65; May 1299 
co fg , ee 5 ee ee Sel. SSE (nuke pdulowebesetascbdcan Jar 
a aN PEE De ES Arrest is BEB REL Te Jar 
- 1935 compared with 1934 May 1300, 131 
Statistical analysis of, September 1935 to February 1936__..-..._-- : es Jan. 147 
Feb. 385-91; Mar. 671-6; Apr. 1001- 1008; May 1282-7; June 1569-75 
Statistics, January 1934 to April 1936 Jan. 146; “ eb. 384 
Mar. 670; Apr. 1000; May 128); @ 1568 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Canada. Trend of strikes and lock-outs, by year, 1916-35.....................-_.- 
European countries. Farm workers 
Great Britain. Coal industry, wage settlement effective, Jan. 1, 1936, and reorganization 


Irish Free State, 1934 
Industrial research. Canada (Toronto), labor research institute for trade-unions...._....__-. 
Insurance. (See wnder types of.) 
International Labor Organization: 
Draft conventions (agreements) and recommendations, distinction between 
Conferences. June 1936, agenda for 
—— Procedure, committees set up, composition of and respective functions. .........- " 
—— Subjects preselected by Governing Body for agenda, session to be held in 1937. 
—— (Twentieth session) to be held in 1936, nature, organization, and subjects to be taken 
Ui Cy NDS», ....k. chittstincaichnsbaensmnbethbdbbwibitienswangwwes 
Governing Body. Seventy-fourth session, Geneva, Feb. 20-22, 1936, agenda for 1937 
Ry Meo Oy CURD OED FN Si. detec hae cb iccckncaccscdpebisntbs See cts NLD. 15 na? 
Joint Maritime Commission. Establishment in 1920, and functions 
Publications, nature of, and list (in footnote) of those connected with 1936 agenda 
Resolutions referred to, by the Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, 
Jan. 2-14, 1936 
Textile experts, meeting held in Paris, Feb. 26 and 27, 1936 
International. (See also wnder inverted titles.) 
Invalidity insurance. Sweden, provisions of system, and operation in 1934 
Iron and steel industry, United States: 
Accident experience, 1933 and 1934 June 1496-1502 
Forty-hour workweek, principle to be considered by 1936 I. L. O. Conference............ Apr. 959, 961 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935 Jan. 178 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June | 
Juveniles. (See Child labor and welfare.) 


Labels. Coat and suit industry, requirements concerning, in plan of National Coat and 
Suit Recovery Board established July 15, 1935 
Labor agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Labor and industrial conditions: 
American States, Labor Conference of, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936, resolutions and 
I Ein nitsicsciietnen trite enliaindaaamaeiamemdbaaetmmaed aetekal a tas eat sa et arlei e a Mar. 690-4 
China. Coal mines, working conditions and output Feb. 336-8 
Tibet. Production—agricultural, industrial, and handicraft Jan. 79-80 
Egypt. Higher labor council created December 1932 p 1517 
Irish Free State. Standards embodied in new labor law (No. 2 of 1936: Conditions of 
Employment Act, 1936) May 1248-52 
Seamen. Improved labor conditions through activities of I. L. O May 1181-1203 
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Labor Conference of American States. First meeting, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936 

Labor, Department of, United States Government. Consumers’ Division, transferred from 
from N. R. A., Jan. 1, 1936 

Labor disputes. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Labor market, regulation of. Glass industry, provisions in collective agreements, 1935-36... 
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Page 
Mar. 690-4 


May 1206, 


1208, 1209-11, 1213-14 


Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor, Building Trades Department, reestablished Mar. 25, 1936. 
Benefit services. Expenditures by national unions, 1934, by type of benefit 
—— Practices of standard national unions, by type of benefit ’ 
Territorial jurisdiction of local unions in building trades........................-.-____. 
Typographical Union, International. Assistance given locals in connection with making 
of agreements 
United Rubber Workers of America, established and given charter in 1935 (footnote 1)_-_- 
Units and number of workers in each involved in strikes in 1935 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Canada. Benefit payment, central organizations, 1934, by type of benefit 
—— Membership in 1934 by organization and by industrial group 
—— (Toronto). Labor research institute for unions 
nn edn cinngoocs nkberdéanennanes 
pn TR Ee 
France. Amalgamation of principal trade-union organizations__-_-..._...---_- 
Great Britain. Proportion of women in membership, end of 1934-_- 
Ireland (Northern). Irish Trade-Union Congress, July 31, 1935.......---- 
Japan. National Federation of Japanese Labor (Zen-nihon Rodo Sodomei), ‘organization 
Ng ERR PEE SS a a 
Labor recruitment. (See Recruitment of labor.) 
Labor standards: 
Code passed by New Jersey Legislature regulating cleaning and dyeing industry declared 
unconstitutional, United States District Supreme Court, Mar. 11, 1936 
Government contractors, departures from N. R. A. standards 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board, plan established July 15, 1935, to 
continue minimum labor standards and fair-trade practices of N. R. A 
Labor turn-over, United States: 
Automobile and automobile parts industries, 1931 to 1935.............-...--..---------- 
Manufacturing industries, monthly rates, 1934-36..................-...------..------- ‘ 


May 1278-9 


Jan. 42-4 
Jan. 39-42 
Apr. 906-7 


Jan. 171 
May 1288 
May 1312 


Jan. 45 
Jan. 142-3 
Mar. 667-8 

Feb. 419 
Feb. 344-6 


June 1566-7 


Mar. 668-9 
Jan. 143-5 


May 1279-80 


Apr. 933-4 


Apr. 938-41 


Apr. 934-8 


May 1319-21 


Jan. 176-8; 


Feb. 400-2; Mar. 695-7; Apr. 1024-6; May 1316-18; June 1585-7 


Labor turn-over, foreign counties: 
Poland. Manufacturing industries, 1933 and 1934. ..........................-..--.---- 4 
Soviet Union (U.S8.8.R.). 1928, 1930, and 1934, by industry group 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Anti-injunction laws, review of 1935 State legislation.............._- 
Antiunion contracts, review of 1935 State legislation 
Blind pensions, review of 1935 State legislation 
Boilers, inspection of, review of 1935 State legislation.........~-- 
Child labor, review of 1935 State legislation 
Company stores, review of 1935 State legislation . ' 
Contract of employment, review of 1935 State legislation .............-.....--.--.-.---. ’ 
Cooperative associations, review of 1935 State legislation 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Credit unions, review of 1935 State legislation 
Death by wrongful act, review of 1935 State legislation 
Dependent children, aid to, review of 1935 State legislation 
Drivers, motor vehicles, hours of labor, review of 1935 State legislation 
Employer’s liability, review of 1935 State legislation 
Employment agencies, review of 1935 State legislation 
Farmers’ cooperative purchasing associations, legal status 
Garnishment and assignment of wages, review of 1935 State legislation 
Garnishment of wage, severity of process, by States 
Group-life insurance, review of 1935 State legislation 
Health and safety, review of 1935 State legislation 
Home work, industrial, review of 1935 State legislation 
Hours of labor. Men, private employment, Federal and State statutes, tabular analysis 
of provisions, as of Jan 1, 1936 
—— Review of 1935 State legislation 
—— Women and minors, review of 1935 State legislation 


Feb. 403 
Feb. 403-4 


Jan. 133 
Jan. 133 
Jan. 135 
Jan. 128 
Jan. 122-3 
Jan. 138 
Jan. 121-2 
Jan. 136 


Jan. 136 
Jan. 138 
Jan. 135 
Jan. 124-5 
Jan. 138 
Jan. 130-1 
Feb. 366 
Jan. 126-7 
Feb. 292-3 
Jan. 138 
Jan. 128-9 
Jan. 139 


Apr. 1060-3 


Jan. 123-5 
Jan. 123 
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Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general—Continued. 
Housing. Loans to flood sufferers, Federal Act of Apr. 17, 1936 (Public, No. 525) pro- 
viding for 
—— Review of 1935 State legislation 
Investigative commissions, review of 1935 State legislation 
Labor departments, etc., review of 1935 State legislation 
Legal holidays and Sunday labor, review of 1935 State legislation 
Mechanics’ liens, review of 1935 State legislation 
Mines, inspection of, review of 1935 State legislation 
Minimum wage. Review of 1935 State legislation 
Status, by States, as of Jan. 1, 1936 


National Industrial Recovery Act, review of 1935 State legislation 

Old-age pensions, review of 1935 State legislation 

Preference and discrimination, in employment and to bidders or sellers, review of 1935 
State legislation 


Public works. Hours of labor, review of 1935 State legislation. .....................___- 

-—— Wages on, review of 1935 State legislation 

Railroads. Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, provision for establishment 
of labor committees 

~—— Safety of employees, review of 1935 State legislation 

Safety and health, review of 1935 State legislation 

Small-claims courts, review of 1935 State legislation 

Small loans, review of 1935 State legislation 

Social security, review of 1935 State legislation 

Sunday labor and legal holidays, review of 1935 State legislation 

Trade marks of trade-unions, review of 1935 State legislation 

Unemployment insurance. Review of 1935 State legislation........................ _.- 

—— Status as of Jan. 1, 1936, by States 

Vocational education, review of 1935 State legislation 

Wages, review of 1935 State legislation 

Workmen’s compensation, summary of legislation, 1935, by State 

Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 

Alabama. Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions 

—— Workmen’s compensation, changes made in law in 1935_-..........--.2.2.--- eek 

Alaska. Employment by Territory, etc., of worker having spouse earning $200 or more 
per month prohibited 

—— Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, 


—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Arizona. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 

Arkansas. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 


California. Hours oflabor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 


—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Colorado. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 


—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Connecticut. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, 
as of Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Constitutionality of. (See wnder Decisions of courts.) 

Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 


Jan. 123-4 
Jan. 1254 


June 1503 
Jan. 129 
Jan. 128-9 
Jan. 139 
Jan. 136 
Jan. 133-5 
Jan. 132 
Jan. 138 
Jan. 134-5 


Feb. 319 


Jan. 139 


May 1253-74 


Feb. 320-2 
May 1254-5 


Jan. 139 


Apr. 1061 
May 1255 


Apr. 1061 
Apr. 1061 


Apr. 1061 
Mar. 659 
Feb. 320-2 
May 1255 


Apr. 1061 
Mar. 659 
May 1256 


Apr. 1061 
Mar. 660 
May 1256 


District of Columbia. Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions... Feb. 320,322 


Florida. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
of Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Act effective July 1, 1935 

Georgia. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 


—— Railroad police, ‘appointment of allowed 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in i935 


May 1256-7 


Apr. 1061 
Jan. 139 
May 1257 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. 

Hawaii. Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Idaho. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Illinois. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Workmen’s compensation, Changes made in law in 1935 

Indiana. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Laws passed in 1935 

lowa. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
DE Be TG ae bnvcticcits chddbiaialidinccanbillbbiniditibtubbietnccbunbasinbbounndaet 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Change made in law to include operation of coal mines, 


—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Louisiana. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

Maine. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

Maryland. Hours oflabor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Massachussetts. Advertising for employees during strike, law amended (1935) 

—— Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, 


—— Installation of pick clocks on looms in textile factories (1935)..................-.-.-. 

—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935..............----..--- 

—— Selling stock, bonds, etc., to employees, authorization required, corporations (1935) __. 

—— Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Michigan. Hours of labor, men, priv ate employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Minnesota. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
of Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

Mississippi. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
of Jan. 1, 1936 

Missouri. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
Jan. 1, 1936 

Montana. Highway patrol board (1935), no power of arrest in labor disputes 

—— Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, 


—— Workmen’s compensation. 
Nebraska. 


Changes made in law in 1935 
Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 


—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 
Nevada. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 


Nevada. Workmen’scompensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

New Hampshire. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions 

—— Occupational diseases, resolution establishing commission to investigate 

New Jersey. Hours oflabor, men, privateemployment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
of Jan. 1, 1936 

—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 

—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935 

New Mexico. 
of Jan. 1, 1936 

~— Labels specifying weight on loaves of bread required (1935) 

New York. Antitrust law amended, not applicable to labor unions (1935) 

—— Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, 


—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 
—— Transportation of explosives further regulated (1935) 


Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
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Page 
May 1257 


Apr. 1061 
May 1257 
Mar. 660 
May 1258 


Apr. 1061 
May 1258 


Apr. 1061 
May 1259 


Apr. 1061 
May 1259 


Apr. 1061 


Apr. 1061 


Jan. 139 


Apr. 1062 
Jan. 139 
Mar. 661 
Jan. 139 


Feb. 320, 322 
May 1260-1 


Apr. 1062 
May 1261 


Mar. 661 


May 1261-2 


Apr. 1062 


Apr. 1062 
Jan. 139 


Apr. 1062 
May 1262 


Apr. 1062 


Jan. 139 


Apr. 1062 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. _ 
New York. Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions. ..._.____ Feb. 390 29 gt 
——— Unemployment insurance law held constitutional by State court of appeals__..----. June j-4 r ) 
Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935__._.......---__________. - May 1264-5 
North Carolina. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provi- 
qions, esef dem. 1, 1006. ....cnceccccdccscucecccce ee ee ee il enihi sibilities ae Apr. 10e9 
— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law ET SE ea Te Mav 1% ; 
North Dakota. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, : 
I a lila diet ications snmicessadinnainenciapeanniimninehtinitamamiinenesiaaint iat Ay , 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935................_____ Mar ¢ " 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935..........._........_.._.___ May 19 | 
Ohio. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
as 5, Sih esha annals ttle icin eacinlicitetaattl a ancitinininianlita dititseimes addr Apr 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935...........___- cialis M ir. ( . 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935_.___............___.____.. Ma 
Oklahoma. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
ee CTE ee CS Te Apr 
Oregon. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of 
ee ee ae ee ee es ee Le Re eae ae oe ee Ee 4 
— — Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935_._.- a. ee Mar 
—— Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions_.................. Feb. 320, 3 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935..._.........._._______- - May 12 _ 
Pennsylvania. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, 7 
CpG Satis BE, ttn ntcincincttiniintiibiidutiatlibitcinénwainis a as a Aint ince ait de tn : Ay Life 
—— Industrial police, repeal of law providing for appointment of_.............._._____- in 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935.._._.........._._______- ; Ma 
Puerto Rico. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, tes 
OR AE hg Fo cictibicpe wtb Addnaila stil tildes dha dninsinbin teint + Apr 
—— Workmen’s compensation. New law enacted in 1935, provisions................. M 
Rhode Island. Hours of labor, men, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, 
SR Re cc ceniceditbidatat Adana. chntitcndtintindlids tiliiianindnedi ‘ Apr. 106 Ma 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Change made in Jaw in 1935_-_-- ne ee ee ae ee May 1269-7 
South Carolina. Hours of labor, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as 
Rr eee Sn tee ae en ACen ea eee eeniinecitias lia gic Apr. 10 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Act effective { Sept. 1, 1935... i. eee ee F peewee" May 127 Ma 
South Dakota. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935 . Mar. 664 V 
Tennessee. Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935- siti May 127 Ma 
Texas. Hours of labor, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, Me 
ER sin a cngtimnnatnntim aay bimnibnieletantcnipaeeiscidbinnnbiitnvahiatiwi > Apr : 
Utah. Hours of labor, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 1, Mé 
a ee eS See Le ee ee ey are 2 TE ER é e Apr. 106 Me 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935_._.._...___- o Mar. 664-5 
nemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions.___-__. P wine web. 32 
Vermont. Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935.........-___- May 127 Me 
Washington. Collective bargaining agreements permitted between cities owning public Me 
wtiiitios amd thole eumployess (1008) osc on. oasis nnn tn ccntccccesnccecese+ess--- . Jar. 139 Me 
—— Hours of labor, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan 1, 1936- Apr. 10 ] 
—- Minimam wage, tabular analysis of provisions | in effect in 1935 ee ere ee) a Mar. 665 Mi 
a ace . Feb. 321, 
Vest Virginia. Hours of labor, private employment, tabular auclyel sis of provisions, as sof 
Meo bs SIRs lind ciccic th idbitndeie entibiies sapdtidibebistdbticesascechieee nr . Apr 
Changes made in law in 1935._.........._.......______.- May 1: 
Wisconsin. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions in effect in 1935....________- Mar. 66 M 
—— Recovery Act, administration and terms of codes under___..._......._.---__..-__._- Mar. 625 M 
—— Unemployment insurance, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provision3.__.............._. Feb. 32) 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in law in 1935.._........_____..________ May 1: 
Wyoming. Hours of labor, private employment, tabular analysis of provisions, as of Jan. 
CASE... siaiswesrenn ee ee: ne Saree ea n> i ae Apr. 10 
—— Workmen’s compensation. Changes made in iaw in 1935__................_____._- May 127 
Laws and legislation, foretgn countries: 
Brazil. Dismissal compensation. Law of Jume 5, 1935......................-...-.._-_-. May 1227-5 M 
Canada. Workmen’s compensation. Changes in laws of various Provinces in 1935____- May 1254 Mv 
—— (British Columbia). Health-insurance act passed Mar. 31, 1936, provisions. _.__-_- June 15 
—— (Ontario). Workmen’s compensation act, provisions for administrative expense... Mar. 6 
China. Employment exchanges, regulation of, 1935. ..................-........---------- Jan. 14% 


Ecuador. General social-insurance system, law of Oct. 2, 1935.....___- Mh aoe ot lus May 1228-9 
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taws and legislation, foreign countries—Continued. 

Egypt. Child labor, law of 1909 and law promulgated by committee set up in Novem- Page 
ber 1931 June 1515-16 

— Higher labor council created, December 1932, to collaborate with Government in 
preparation of labor laws June 1517 
—— Hours of labor in certain industries, law of May 15, 1935 June 1417-18 
— Women in industry, hours law promulgated by committee set up in 1931 June 1516 
France. Social insurance, decree laws of Oct. 28 and 30, 1935, reorganization of system... Feb. 328-33; 
May 1229-30 


Feb. 419-20 
Great Britain. Act of Apr. 9, 1936, admitting agricultural workers, provisions June 1512-14 


—— Legislation providing two-shift system for woman workers ; Feb. 349-51 

— (England and Wales). Housing Act of 1935, provisions Apr. 979-88 
Hungary. Social insurance, acts of 1927 and 1928 amended by decree law 6500 of 1935... May 1232-33 
Irish Free State. Labor law passed by the Dail Eireann on Feb. 14, 1936 (No. 2 of 1936: 

Conditions of employment) May 1248-52 
Mexico. Weekly rest day with full pay, decree effective Feb. 20, 1936_-__- May 1373 
Peru. Legal aid, decree laws of July 10 and Dec. 6, 1935, establishing Bureau of Free 

Defense for W —o Sedeb bake a giles eebees odncdéass dew tvbetnws cs subcthide June 1521 
Soviet Union (U. .R.). Building trades, decree law of Feb. 12, 1936, regulating 

working A ahhh et OSS SE a Nae ee ee a June 1521-4 

Learners. Cotton-textile industry, system of training and policy as to pay yment June 1485-6 
Legal aid. Peru, Bureau of Free Defense for Workers established, 1935.............._.____- June 1521 
Life insurance (group): 
Cotton-textile mills, by State and size of mill, 1934 June 1490-1 
United States Government Printing Office, group plan ; Apr. 941-2 
Longshoremen: 
Gulf Coast. Strike called October 1935, status in December 1935 Feb. 392-5 
Holidays, union-agreement provisions concerning Apr. 917 


Management, employment (personnel): 
Cotton-textile industry. Policies in (B. L. 8. study, 1934) June 1477-95 
Hiring and firing. Brewery industry, agreement provisions, 1935, analysis of Apr. 1016-17 
—— Cotton-textile industry, policies (B. L. 8. study, 1934) June 1481-3 
Man-hours of employment. (See Employment statistics; Production and productivity; 
Wages and hours.) 
Maritime Commission, Joint. (See wnder International Labor Organization.) 
Mason, concrete, and carpenter division of construction industry. Wisconsin Recovery 
Administration code, effective Aug. 21, 1935, tabular analysis of labor provisions Mar. 630 
Maternity and infant welfare. Great Britain, expenditures specified years, 1900 to 1934 Apr. 921 
Maternity insurance ana benefits, foreign countries: 
France. Expenditures, 1930-31 to 1934 May 1231 
— Provisions under law enacted October 1935.................------.......-.....----- Feb. 33! 
Mediation. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Medical and hospital services. Great Britain, expenditures specified years, 1900-1934 Apr. 921 
Mexican labor. Immigration into California through Fort Yuma, June 16 to Dec. 15, 1927, 
1928, and 1935, by half-month periods (Taylor and Vasey) Feb. 317-18 
Migration: 
Drought-refugee and labor, to California, June-December 1935 (Taylor and Vasey) Feb. 312-18 
Industry. Cotton-garment, rayon, and silk, to less industrialized sections (findings of 
special advisory committee) Mar. 652-3 
Labor, and drought-refugee, to California, June-December 1935 (Taylor and Vasey) Feb. 312-18 
Minimum wage. Agricultural laborers, various countries, legal regulations Jan. 78-9 
Minimum wages, United States: 
Legislation by States, status as of Jan. 1, 1936 Mar. 655-66 
N. R. A. codes. Reported observance of and departure from provisions of May 1235-7 
New York. Law of 1933 declared unconstitutional as to women’s work, by Court of 
Appeals of New York, Mar. 3, 1936 Apr. 995-7 
Washington. Contract made for less than legal minimum wage held not binding (State 
supreme court) June 1564-5 
Mining, general. Coal, 40-hour workweek, draft convention to be considered by 1936 I. L. O. 
Conference , Apr. 961-2 
Mining, United States: 
Anthracite. Agreement, May 7, 1936, between U. M. W. A. and operators, provisions... June 1581-2 
—— Collective bargaining and machinery for conciliation 1903 to 1936_.._............___- June 1582 
Bituminous coal. Code formulated by National Bituminous Coal Commission, October 
1935, provisions of Jan. 68-71 
—— Production, productivity, and employment, 1934. ...-..........--- erica + Mar. 622-4 


121516—37 2 
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Mining, foreign countries: 





Belgium. Coal production, control inaugurated by operators in 1935 (Schoenfeld). rm M “es A 
China. Coal mines, output and working conditions_...................-.____-.--.- , Fe . 9 
Great Britain. Coal, wage settlement effective Jan. 1, 1936, and reorganization plans. -- Apr. 944-89 5 
SN, CR, BE. ncn sctikdbiindtemnndcldebish Kictidebiniinive June . 
Poland. Coal-mine workers, productivity, 1913, D-CA i seid ctiepiniiataswdiicwnd . I as ~ 
Money. Disbursement of by wage earners and clerical workers, 11 New Hampshire cities, 

1933-34 (Williams). ................... regen i bhibisdtihe stl ibnsiencbinnbmbenvedes --e-- Mar. 554-09 1 
Mortality rates. (See Vital statistics.) Old-a 
Motor-iruck drivers. Holidays and overtime, union-agreement provisions concerning -- : \ 19 ( 
Motor-vehicle industry: 

Automobiles. Employment, earnings, production, etc., 1934 (Tolles and La Fever) ____- Mar i 
—— Labor turn-over, annual and monthly rates, 1931 to 1935_.............--------....- Ma 9 ‘ 
-—— Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935............__- rue ie Jan. 172 I 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 5 
Automotive parts. Employment, earnings, production, etc., 1934 (Tolles and La Fever). M 
Q Ide 
—— Labor turn-over, annual and monthly rates, 1931 to 1935_.................- - May ? pla 
Employment, earnings, and hours (in both automobile and automotive parts plants ; Uper 
1934 (Tolles and La Fever).....................- Te ER . Mar. 521-3 fur 
Over 
National Advisory Committee. (See wnder National Youth Administration.) cer 
National Mediation Board. Work of, 1934-35........................220---22--2-0-----0-- M . Over 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. Work of, 1934-35._____-- OES ROE ER TINS Ce a Mi R89 
National Recovery Administration: Pain 
Consumers’ Division transferred to Department of Labor, Jan. 1, 1936_...........--.- Feb. 334-: yt 
Division of Review, Division of Business Cooperation, and A sia isory Council, trans sferred Pape 
to Department of Commerce....---- atl a A ee a Feb. 334-5 of 
Labor standards of, departures from by Government contractors... -_- Apr. 938-4 Pay- 
Report of ‘‘Robert Committee” on departures from labor standards of N. R. A. ‘followi ing pl 
abolition of codes.............-.....-- 3 _.--. May 1235-7 Pers 
Summary of accomplishments, creation of Committee of Industrial . Analysis. to complete, Petr 
by Executive order, Mar. 21, 1936.....__-- PE eT, ee ee ee ee ee May 1234 
Termination, and transfer of agencies and functions to other branc hes of Federal ( Govern- Pleo 
ment, Jan. 1, 1936.....-- ik eiese nd ade abbas bude tihbinne cdiibwaeae tu ddiinndn Feb. 334-5 | 
National Recovery Program. Coordinator for Industrial C cooperation, Executive Order No. ' 

7234 of Mar. 30, 1936, modifying duties._...................... ee hwodianiad iat lis J May 12 aa 
National Urban League. Work of, during 1910-35, review of Sot ee ee aes, 26 es Se piieatld = ene Jan. 8% Pine 
National Youth Administration: ra 

Oi reed Ja ele Aland Als cn iii sedaieiiiipi wee ddiddenedibbnne dedbddewes Apr. 922-6 Pop 

Apprenticeship training with aid of Federal and State i alisd Losin iiss dbivemine Apr. 92¢ 

National Advisory Committee, functions of as directing agency_..........-..-..-.---- : Apr. 922 

Placement work for young women in camps for unemployed__..................-.-..--- Apr. 925- 

i tn cesciln a aaaiauineawinkinelebacine Apr Pric 

Vocational guidance and junior placement, 1935.........................---.-.---..-.--- Apr. 924-5 D 

ho jill. ch saebkeededbeedidcsackbchoces Apr. 924 Prit 
National. (See also wnder inverted titles.) . 
Negro in industry: 

Cotton areas, eastern and western, rural Negroes on relief, February 1935 (F. E. R. A. 

WN oF int te ii tii tte een nde dbeSadiitihimantiaadiigiahlaplimeansiemiiti diel Hees cieme Jan. 

National Urban League, work of, during 1910-35, review of.................-..-----...-. Jan. § Prit 

Relief benefits, eastern and western cotton areas, February 1935 (F. E. R. A. study)-.--. Jan. 61 “ 
Negroes: "a 

Cooperation among. Consumers’ Cooperative Trading Co. of Gary, Ind__.........---- Feb. 369-71 ol 

Interstate migration, and distribution of Negro population in 15 large cities, by State of 

I aati i teat tee ei lS eas se ad dnb nniebeanbenedioacadéses Apr. 976-5 

Occupational distribution, 1930, by industry and occupation._..............-.......-.. Apr. 976 
Newspapers. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Night work. Cotton-texile industry, wage differentials for night shifts, 1934. ............... June 1489-4 
Nutrition, United States: 

Food consumption at different economic levels.._.................--.-.-------------.- . Apr. 889-4 

Resolution of Labor Conference of American States, Santiago, Chile, Jan. 2-14, 1936_. Mar. 690, 693, 694 Pre 


Occupational census. (See Census, industrial.) 
Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen’s compensation.) 
Office employees. Common causes of discharge, survey of..................--...-.---.- — Feb. 346-7 
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old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 
Amendment to Social Security Act suggested by Southern Rezional Conference on Labor 
Standards, January 1936 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Thrift plan to supplement benefits of Federal Social 
Security Act 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated 
Association of, employees and officers, plan adopted in 1935 May 1226-7 
Trade-unions. Benefit payments by national organizations, 1934 Jan. 42-4 
Qld-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
Canada. Annuities, Government, development of system, 1908-35 Mar. 607 
- Development by peureus, and ar Mare h 31, 1935 Mar. 606 
France. Feb. 331 
Great Britain. " Bxpenditenes in specified years, 1900-1934 Apr. 921 
Hungary. Changes in system, legislative decree of 1935 May 1232-3 
Sweden. Old-age and invalidity insurance, provisions of system and its operation in 1934_ Mar. 607-8 
- (Stockholm). Fund for employees of opera and concert houses Mar. 723 
Older worker in industry. Ages of applicants to United States Employment Service, and 
placements by age groups, specified periods Mar. 734-7; May 1384-90; June 1666-81 
Opera and concert-house employees. Stockholm, Sweden, old-age pension and retirement 
fund 
Overcrowding. Great Britain (England and Wales), Housing Act of 1935, provisions con- 
cerning 
Overtime pay. 


Page 
Mar. 627-8 


Feb. 324-7 


Mar. 723 


Apr. 979-81 
Apr. 1014-15 
Painting, paperhanging and decorating. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effec- 

tive July 20, 1935, tabular analysis of labor provisions. ..........................-.....-- aa Mar. 631 
Paperhangers. Licensing of, Maryland act of 1935 declared unconstitutional by State court 

of appeals 
Pay-roll statistics. Amounts paid to various classes of employment. (See Trend of em- 

ployment and pay rolls, each issue of Monthly Labor Review.) 
Personnel activities. Government Lrgpeneen- — (United States), 1985 Apr. 941-2 
Petroleum refining. Jan. 178; 


Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 


May 1247-8 


Piecework, foreign countries: 
Irish Free State. Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, provisions regarding method of 
calculation. ote... May 1251 
Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Extent of, in 1928, 1930, 1934 Feb. 347 
Placement work. ie Employment agencies.) 
Planning boards, State. Extent and functions of 
Population: 
Movement of. Drought-refugee and labor migration to California, June-December 1935 
(Taylor and Vasey) Feb. 312-18 
Negro. Interstate Aye rte and distribution of, 15 large cities, by State of birth Apr. 975-8 
Soviet Union (U.S. 8. R.). Changes in specified classes, 1923, 1928, and 1934 Feb. 348 
Price fixing. =m ae and dyeing industry, New Jersey State law, decision of United States 
District Court declaring unconstitutional Apr. 933-4 
Printing and publishing, United States: 
Newspapers. Composing rooms, collective agreements (United States and Canada), 
EEE RS eee ee So. a pee 2 SEE oe Jan. 170-5 
—— Use of prepared type or matrices, composing rooms, standard agreement clause rela- 
tive to Jan. 174-5 
Printing trades, United States. Holidays, union-agreement provisions concerning Apr. 912 
Prison labor. Federal law (Hawes-Cooper Act) upheld by United States Supreme Court, 


Mar. 2, 1936 Apr. 998-9 
Production and productivity, United States: 


Changes in, 1932 to January 1936, by industry group (Bowden) Apr. 851-88 
Cement industry, man-hours of employment, 1934, with summary 1925-34 Mar. 566-77 
Mining. Bituminous coal, 1934 Mar. 622-4 
—— Coal, production and man-hours worked, 1911 to 1933 Jan. 117 
— Coal, productivity per man-hour, by year, 1930 to 1934 June 1543 


Motor-vehicle industry. Indexes of production and shipments, 1934 (automobiles and i 
ES EE LL a OS Le Mar. 529, 535 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Coal industry, production control by operators inaugurated in 1935 (Schoen- 
Mar. 632-7 
China. Coal mines, output and working conditions Feb. 336-8 
Poland. Coal mines, productivity of workers, 1913 and 1923-34 
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Production and productivity, foreign countries—Continued. 
Soviet Union (U.S.8.R.). Building trades, increases required in decree law of Feb. 12, Pare Reta 
a NS EE 2 Ae LE eS Se ee ee Jun 9 ur 
ement, origin and methods__..........................__. Mar. 624 H 
Public health service. Great Britain, expenditures, hospitals and treatment, and maternity Ii 
em, GAR Ween Sas wa BI aii oe ckecicdctctwbncsnsuctéasatidiinécdneenne Apr. 92 Ir 
Public works. Forty-hour workweek, draft convention to be considered by 1936 I. L. O. I 
EO SRE Ie ee EB ee ee ee ee " : 
Railroads, United States: \) 
Accident experience in 1934 (Interstate Commerce Commission report) _..___-_- ae ih Feb. 372-: Pp 
Consolidations. Dismissal compensation for employees displaced_....................-- June 1503-: g 
Coordination. (See Railroads, consolidation.) Si 
National Mediation Board and National Railroad Adjustment Board, work of, 1934-35. Mar. «8 R 
Real wages: Q. 
Agricultural laborers, indexes 1931-33, United States and specified foreign countries- -._-_- Feb. 34 I 
Pe. ee IS GPa Soe oo anges). pondkesenacn eliedbdluscceduececocese Rot 
Trend of hourly rates, United States, indexes, 1913 to 1934_..._.._......_-_-_--_-- ee Mac. 719-2 lab 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Amendment Apr. 17, 1936, cf legislation establishing. June 1547-2 Rub 
Recruitment of labor. Native, in colonies. objective of draft convention to be considered by em) 
eR ay ee SP ee Lee Pee 5 a ee ee Apr. 985 
Rehabilitation: Safet 
Agencies. Cooperation with workmen’s compensation administrations (Dawson). --_-__- Feb. 300 paual 
Cost of, and number of cases, fiscal year ending June 30, 1935.............-.....--2 ee Feb. 310 savil 
Status of State cooperation with Federal plan, by States..................- (Footnote) I ’ awe 
Relief, United States: 
Applicants to United States Employment Service, greater length of unemployment than beam 
tle a th i ae IIE A 0 PAAR ALAR LA ACE IIE Ai Mar. 738-4 — 
Negroes, rural, eastern and western cotton areas, Febru: ary 1935 (F. E. R. A. study) - Jar Self-t 
Unemployment. (See Unemployment insurance and benefits.) ‘ 
Relief. Great Britain, direct, expenditures in specified years, 1900 to 1934................._- Apr. 92 I 
Rents. Great Britain (Leeds, England), subsidies to needy tenants from public fund created 
for that purpose. --.-. OE EL te ay NT sia oe Fae Dee Nan ts), cael bs, Sikoset ta Fel i 
Research, price. Conference on, held at National Bureau of Economic Research, Nov. 29-30, . 
antag 8 Ss hy Ei el Aa 6 ORL ls Hels SO AMT St Mar. 836-7 cap 
Resettlement Administration, United States Government. Rural and suburban projects, ) 
I I I nin cnc aiapemescsannadiibatiebnciiebaabendenedeataeirdiadbacshatn Feb. 358 ze. 
Retail prices, United States: ship 
Cereals, meats, dairy products, and miscellaneous, November 1935-April 1936__......._. Ja 17 Shoe 
Feb. 490-1; Mar. 806-7; Apr. 1141-2; May 1438-40; June 1731-2 tal 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. By city, January 1936...............-.....-....--... Mar. 82 shor 
—— Relative and average, specified months, 1926 to 1936__..-- 2 NR RR tet Fee SNe Mar. 8 
RN Ry Shae Er — 9 ee aN Mar. 8 
Food. Collection and tabulation, method used by Bureau of Labor Statistics. .......-- Jan. 2 
—— Indexes. Average prices all items, by city, and combined, 1930 and 1932 to 1936._.. Jan. 249-' 
Feb. 492-3; Mar. 808-12; Apr. 1143-4; May 1441-2; June 17 
—— —— By commodity groups, by years 1929 to 1935, by 2-weeks periods Jan. 2, 1935, 
Oe June 1735 Sick 
—— —— By commodity group. specified dates 1930-31_...............-...--.---..--.... Apr. 114 Sich 
—— — By commodity groups, specified dates, 1935 and 1936.................-....-.... Jan 
Feb. 490; Mar. 805; Apr. 1141; May 1438; Jur F 
—— — By commodity groups, year 1935 and first quarter 1936..................-..-.-- May 144 Sich 
—— —— By year, 1926-31 and by specified month 1932-36, comparison with foreign 
I .....n cn ctiaiiiinusis ae ttienianiicanmedinatin ssnbettiaiiemiudiimpagi sacsaalmaiiattenibiats Jan. 259; Apr. 1147 ie 
Gas. By city, Oct. 15, 1935, and Jan. 15, 1936. ceonegnnbecumiadlinbuin aad” Jan. 254-8; Mar. 816-2 sili 
oni EE Ge GI «<.052nnocageingnati-entebnnrseinbdbtehe dues teknienaeebibiaon Jan. 254-i Slat 
Price research. Conference held at National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, i 
Natl I ac Mi CENT i Si: OLE SIE NE LAC Mar. 836-7 ms 
Retail prices, foreign countries: - 
Australia. Foods and groceries, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35____--. Jan. 259; Apr 
Austria (Vienna). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36...........-- Jan. 259; A 
Belgium. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35_................-.... Jan, 259; Ap: 
Bulgaria. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35. ...........-.-..---- Jan. 259; Apr. 1147 
Canada. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36_................----- Jan. 259; Apr. 1147 
China (Shanghai). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36_._.__- ..--- Jan. 259; Apr. 1147 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35_-._- Jan. 259; Apr. 1147 
Estonia (Tallinn). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36.........._. Jan. 260; Apr. 114 
Finland. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35___................--- Jan. 260; Apr. 114 
France (Paris). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35._.-........... Jan. 260; Apr. 1145 
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Retail prices, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Germany. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36 . 260; Apr. 1148 
Hungary (Budapest). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35 . 260; Apr. 1148 
India (Bombay). Food, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36 ; . 260; Apr. 1148 
Ireland. Food, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35_..............________- Jan. 260; Apr. 1148 
Italy (Milan). Food, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35 260; Apr. 1148 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35... Jan. 261; Apr. 1149 
New Zealand. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35 ‘ . 261; Apr. 1149 
Norway. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36_.._...__.._......______- Jan. 261; Apr. 1149 
Poland (Warsaw). Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36 261; Apr. 1149 
South Africa. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-35_____- L an. 261; Apr. 1149 
Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.). Food products in Government stores, specified dates, 1935- Jan. 270-1! 
Sweden. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36 261; Apr. 1149 
Switzerland. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36_____.__....._..... Jan. 261; Apr. 1149 
United Kingdom. Foods, indexes, by year 1926-31, by month 1932-36__- .------ Jan. 261; Apr. 1149 

“Robert Committee.’”’ Organization June 1935, and report (upon departures from N. R. A. 

labor standards after abolition of codes) _....-- ditt awi as a i a Siteihccltedi-n id .. May 1235-7 

Rubber Workers of America, United. Akron, Ohio, strike of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

employees, terminated Mar. 21, 1936 May 1288-93 

Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 

Salaries. (See Wages and hours.) 

Savings plans of companies foremployees. Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, new benefit plan of_- Feb. 324-7 

Sawmills. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935 Jan. 178; 

Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 

Seamen. J. L. O. activities in interest of improved labor conditions.....................-- May 1181-1203 

Seasonal employment. Motor-vehicle industry, 1923-35.................................... Mar. 538-40 

Self-help organizations, United States: 

Cooperative wholesales, aims, development, and geographical location June 1559-60 

ee accenoseaeseseneuneharats Mar. 612-13 

Federally-aided, activities during 1935 Mar. 609-21 

Federal grants to, by months and by States.....................__-- be Otis, anenie . Mar. 615-16 

State aid given, eight states, 1935 Mar. 616-18 
Ships: 

Labor conditions on. (See under Seamen.) 

Merchant. Principal maritime countries, gross tonnage, 1934-35._................-.---- May 1203 
Shipwreck indemnity. Convention adopted by I. L. O. (1920 Maritime Conference) May 1184-5 
Shoe-rebuilding trade. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective Aug. 19, 1935, 

ee ep cenaindeonescncccecnensanousadbenocoos Mar. 631 

Shorter working time: 

Forty-hour week. Draft conventions to be considered by I. L. O. Conference, June 1936.. Apr. 958-4 

—— United States Postal Service, effect of adoption upon employment--_-_--.-...-.-- ..-- May 1313-15 

Soviet Union (U.S8.8.R.). Five-day workweek in 6-day period, number of days worked. 

whole-day stoppages, and absences per workman, years 1928 to 1933 Jan. 186 

36-hour week permanently adopted by W. K. Kellogg Co., Nov. 8, 1935.......-- ---- Jan. 179-80 

United States Postal Service. Effect of 40-hour week on employment May 1313-15 
Sick benefits. ‘Trade-unions, payments by national organizations, 1934 , Jan. 42-4 
Sickness insurance, foreign countries: 

France. Provisions under law enacted October 1935 Feb. 330-1 

(See also Health insurance, foreign countries.) 

Sickness statistics, United States: 

Frequency of specified causes of disability, industrial employees, 1929-34 Mar. 638 

Industrial employees, duration of disability and time loss, 1934 Mar. 640-1 
Silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935. Jan. 178; 

Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318: June 1587 

Slum clearance. (See Housing: Low-cost.) 

Social insurance, foreign countries: 

Ecuador. Workers’ Life, old-age and survivors, and sickness and disability, law of Oct. 

May 1228-9 

France. Agricultural workers, provisions in law enacted October 1935. ..............-- Feb. 332-3 

—— Life, old-age, sickness, maternity, and invalidity, not covered by workmen’s com- 

pensation, operation 1930 to 1934 May 1229-32 

—— Reorganization of system under decree laws of Oct. 28 and 30, 1935 

—— Superior Council of Social Insurance, provided for by decree of Dec. 10, 1935 

Hungary. Old-age and invalidity, under acts of 1927 and 1928, amended by decree law 


May 1232-3 
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BF 1936] 
Social security: — Uner 
Great Britain. Expenditures for social-welfare services 1900-1934_ Ata ane Apr. 929-) H 
(See also Old-age pensions and retirement; Unemployment insurance » and benefits. » Ir 
Social Security Act: 
Amendment suggested by Southern Regional Conference on Labor Standards, Janu- It 
I ee intr tstttemenicecdnitenieien ints dentiincin adele hatin tint Align antitatailndealeinteined tidal aahthbetnm aigiivn Mar. 627-8 J 
Unemployment compensation, Federal-State program regarding. ...........-----.-.-- ’ Jan. 38-9 J 
State planning boards. (See Planning boards, State.) N 
Street, Electric Railway and. Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association N 
of. Office employees and officers, retirement annuity system inaugurated 1935, plan _- May 1226-7 N 
Street-railway employees. Holidays (and Sundays), union-agreement provisions concern- d 
MB ecncdice scccsccosds sesccesncborssscsuedasubbabbbeses csnecdesdccecctbuscccusscssocececsceee Apr. 917-18 P 
Student aid. Under National Youth Administration, By iebtec dees dad adseusbosbeecne Apr. 923-4 k 
Sunday and holiday work: s 
Bakery trades. Agreement provisions concerning... ........---.---- Ae Sy a Apr. 915 8 
Building trades. Agreement provisions concerning. ------ Ae ddl Re J ctilillies A pr. 905-4 s 
Glass industry, holidays, provisions in collective agreements, 1935-36_....... May 1206, 1208,-1211, 12)4 Y 


Longshoremen. Agreement provisions concerning.----...-...-- a iodides el Be eee Apr. 9] Uner 
Motor-truck drivers. Agreement provisions concerning. --..............-.----- Ses Apr. 917 Uner 
Printing trades. Agreement provisions concerning. --.--..........-.---------- , Apr. 919 I 
Street-railway employees. Agreement provisions concerning ---......--...-.---- ; 4 


Tavern industry. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective July 22, 1935, tabular 


I iste cimecniesteeinnhidiietein onesies eine din elas Gnielioribiaié dmbetitne = Mar. 63! > 
‘Technological changes, effect on employment. Women, analysis, by type of change (U. : 
PN lh Ss BD. Mi pntclbitinicntntnccesenntcbbbnnbnditbnuennabeténannastineme cs Jan. 81-4 Unes 
‘Textile industries: : 
Cotton. Management (personnel policies), Bureau study, 1934 ................-------. June 1477-95 
Diseussion.of labor conditions in, Labor Conference of American States, Santiago; Chile, ( 
EE OE oreo: | I ee ee Mar. 691-2 
Forty-hour workweek. Draft convention to be considered by 1936 I. L. O. Conference - Apr. 963-4 ‘ 
Meeting of international textile experts (in connection with I. L. O.) at Paris, Feb. 26 and ¥ 
EE ee an aA a a ee <a nn ane Oe ee A pr. 973-4 
Migration of cotton-garment, rayon, and silk industries (findings of special advisory com- 
ERS ee Se nn EE ee a a are Mar. f , 
Thirty-six hour week. (Seg Shorter working time.) 
Thrift, encouragement of, by employers. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, plan of_.....-.--- Feb. 324-7 ; 
Tobacco industry. Cigars and cigarettes, labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1935 - - Jan. 178; Unic 
Feb. 402; Mar. 697; Apr. 1026; May 1318; June 1587 Unic 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) Unit 
Unemployed youth: zat 
Employment qualifications, etc., of job seekers, Connecticut, analysis of registration Uns! 
is bk eeiiaacdtetinncieeibiecebiddidaetddhenaedeebben ny Gist bawéceabekntetbtesonce Jan Urb: 
Youth Commission, American Council of Education, creation of, to study problems and Vac 
EN PE 15a ERE OEE PTS I ey SOE! %, Sale Ea Jan. 74-5 | 
Unemployment, United States: | 
Length of new applicants, United States Employment Service, September 1935-- - - --- Mar. 738-40 | 
Migration of unemployed labor and drought refugees to California, June to December 
ee es tics, ch Src cabnkndsd co dsdanndehadeieEhspwonssecdoe Feb. 312-18 Vete 
Women. Camps set up by Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 1934-35_-_.-.--- Apr. 925-6 Vite 
Unemployment, foreign’countries: Cr 
Australia. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-35_.............-..---...----- Jan. 229; Apr 1110 Voe 
Austria. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_...............---.-.----..- Jan. 229; Apr. 1110 
Belgium. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36..............--....-..--.--- Jan. 229; Apr. 1110 
Canada. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_.......................--.-..- Jan. 230; Apr. 111 
Czechslovakia. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_................----- Jan. 230; Apr. lil! 
Danzig, Free City of. Statistics, by year 1929-35, by month 1934-36_............-.-.- Jan. 230; Apr. 111! 
Denmark. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_.................--------- Jan. 230; Apr. lll Voc 
Estonia. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_._............--.-..-------- Jan. 230; Apr. lll! ri 
Finland. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_._..........................Jam. 230; Apr. 111! 
France. Public works provided for by decrees of May 15 and June 1, 1934 ae en May 1232 Wa 
— Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36.._...............-....-..--.--..-- Jan. 230; Apr. lill 
Germany. Average number receiving unemployment insurance benefits, 1927-35_..---.- Jan. 27-9 
— Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36__...................---....----- Jan. 230; Apr. 111) 
Great Britain. Compulsory schooling for unemployed juveniles._..................-...- Feb. 376-8 
—— Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36___..............-.---.----. -- Jan. 230-1; Apr. 111) 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36_.... Jan. Bl; 


Apr. 1113 
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Unemployment, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Hungary. Statistics, by year 1929-35, by month 1934-36 " ; Apr. 1112 
Irish Free State. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 . 231; Apr. 1112 
oor OD as itt tliat cpa ase teitnae tha Tiaictaiaasaitas daa thaiaid andibiiaeaiatdaliind sina Jan. 65-6 
Italy. Statistics, by year 1928-34, by month 1934-35 an. 231; Apr. 1112 
Japan. Statistics, by year 1930-33, by month 1934-35 . 231; Apr. 1112 
Latvia. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 . 231; Apr. 1112 
Netherlands. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 an. 231; Apr. 1112 
New Zealand. Statistics, by year 1929-34; by month 1934-35___.__.......____.__- Jan. 232; Apr. 1113 
Northern Ireland (and Great Britain). Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36. Jan. 231; Apr. 1112 
Norway. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-35 4 an. 232; Apr. 1113 
Poland. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 . 232; Apr. 1113 
Rumania. Statistics, by years 1928-34, by month 1934-35____.................-... Jan. 232; Apr. 1113 
Saar Territory. Statistics, by year 1929-34, by month 1934 . 232; Apr 1113 
Sweden. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 . 232; Apr. 1113 
Switzerland. Statistics, by year 1928-34, by month 1934-36 an. 232; Apr. 1113 
Yugoslavia. Statistics, by year 1928-35, by month 1934-36 : . 232; Apr. 

Unemployment compensation. (See Unemployment insurance and benefits.) 

Unemployment insurance and benefits, United States: 

Federal-State program under Social Security Act 
New York law, constitutionality upheld by State court of appeals 
Social Security Act, Federal-State program under, re unemployment compensation 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, thrift plan Feb. 324-7 
State legislation, as of Jan. 1, 1936, principal provisions of laws Feb. 319-23 
Trade-unions, payments by national organizations, 1934 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries: 
France. Maintenance of benefit rights during unemployment, provisions under law 
enacted October 1935 Feb. 331-2 
Germany. Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance, functions of Jan. 23-4 
Cost of insurance system, 1927-35 (Fox and Betz) Jan. 23-37 
Great Britain. Expenditures specified years, 1900 to 1934 Apr. 921 
—— Extension of unemployment insurance system to agricultural workers, act of Apr. 9, 
June 1512-14 
—— Financial condition of unemployment insurance fund. 1935 pee ctddibibbaeoosue .. June 1509-12 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Trend of empioyment determined from insurance 
records, 1923 to 1935 Apr. 927-31 
New Zealand. ‘Tax for unemployment relief reduced Oct. 1, 1935 Jan. 66-7 

Union Health Center. New York City. Development of, and work Mar. 641-2 

Union seales. (See Wages and hours.) 

United States Government, work of, by department, bureau, etc. (See under specific organi- 

zation or subject.) 
Unskilled labor. Hourly entrance rates. (See Wages and hours.) 
Urban League, National. Work of, during 1910-35, review of 


Vacations with pay: 
rs rn, ee ecm ao mmisieseinnentiieimadia . June 1487-8 
Glass industry, provisions in collective agreements, 1935-36... ..-- ENE ee = eC May 1206-7, 1208 
Irish Free State. Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, provisions oe: May 1250-51 
Regulations to be considered by International Labor Conference June 1936 
Veterans, placement of. (See Employment agencies, United States.) 
Vital statistics. Industrial policyholders, mortality rates, 1935 (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
i a, Tat eis tat a A Reis LLCO I, < ACEI. ajogiiiammiatiliiat imei May 1241-3 
Vocational education, United States: 
Cotton-textile industry. Support of night schools by company June 1492 
Engineers. University training, specialized (B. L. 8S. study, 1934)_............--.------ .. June 1531-5 
Factory inspectors, 10-day course sponsored by United States Division of Labor Stand- 
ards and Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, Feb. 10-20, 1936 
Training in industrial plants through use of Federal funds, findings of study concerning... Mar. 650-4 
Vocational education, Federal Board for. Suggested plan for cooperation with workmen's 
compensation administrations 


Wage assignments: 
Distribution by wage group, and average amount of debt and of wages of industrial employ- 
ees involved, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 
Kind of debt and average amount, employees of industrial establishments and railroads, 
Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 Mar. 587, 591 
Number of, and percent of executions, specified cities, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 1934 
(See also Garnishments; Wage executions.) 
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Wage executions: 
Characteristics of debts and debtors, study of (Part II—Nugent, Hamm and Jones) 
Distribution by wage group, employment group, and kind of debt, Feb. 1 to Apr. 30, 
Frequency of wage executions for debt, study of (Part I—Nugent and Jones)_..._____- ed 
Number and frequency by cities, May 1, 1933, to Apr. 30, 1934 
(See also Garnishments; Wage assignments.) 
Wage standards, maintenance of by legal provisions. Irish Free State, conditions of Employ- 
ment Act, 1936 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm labor, monthly and daily rates, Apr. 1, 1936 
—— Laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 
—— Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 (C ee 
Automobile industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 
Bakery trades. Union rates per hour, 1934 and 1935_.................-.....-.-.--...- Ved 
Bessemer converters. 1933 and 1935, by occupation and district_...............--- Apr. 1027 
Billet mills, iron and steel industry. 1935, by occupation 
Blast furnaces. 1933 and 1935, by occupation and district 
Blooming mills, iron and steel industry. 1933 and 1935, by occupation 
Brewery industry. By occupation and city, 1935, agreement rates 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935........_-- 
Building-service employees, New York City. Hours of work and minimum rates under 
arbitration decision, Apr. 20, 1936 7 
Building trades. Rates paid on work outside own territory, provisions of agreements F 
—— Union rates per hour, by occupation, 1934 and 1935_______- ys ee ee ; 
Cement industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 
Cereal manufacturer (W. K. Kellogg Co.). Permanent adoption of 36-hour week, and 
increase in rates of pay iiiseisdene 
Changes in. 1932 to January 1936, by industry group (Bowden) ae eee 
Chemicals and allied products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1933 and 
June 1640, 1641-2, 
Clerical workers. New York State, 13 occupation groups, average weekly salaries, July 
PED cinch ttbdntldtelinn DU Se isd Sila nk died didn binant, daha a aaa Ses ‘ 
—— New York State, 13 occupation groups, comparison of salaries paid in 1932 and 1935 . 
Cigarette, snuff, and smoking and chewing-tobacco plants. Earnings of workers, 1933-35. May 
Colleges, smeller private, granting degrees in liberal arts. Salaries 1929-30 and 1934-35... Ma 
Common labor. (See under Unskilled labor.) 
Construction industry. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 
| ST a Ney FS OE Te eee eS ae ie ake ee Ee Se eA Mar. 7 
Cotton picking. Wages only, by State, 1929 and 1933-35 
Cotton-textile finishing. Hourly and weekly earnings 1933 and 1934. 
Cotton textile industry. 1934 nittielis 
Debtors. Distribution of employees involved in wage executions, by kind of debt and 
wage class, Feb. 1-Apr. 30, 1934___.._._.__- SE ee a ee ee Te eee ee 
Electric furnaces. 1935, by occupation........-- Se 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. Cc ommon labor, hourly entrance rates, 
July 1935 
Factories. New York State, average weekly earnings, June 1914 to December 1935 
Folding paper-box industry. Rates paid in May 1933, August 1934, and August 1935, 
by sex, occupation, and geographical region - _-- June 158 
Food and kindred products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1933 and 
June “ 1642-3, 1647, 
Foundry and machine shops. Mar 
General contracting. Common Saber, hourly entunnes rates, July oo a? Mar. 702-5 
Glass industry. Under collective agreements, 1935-36.........---.-.- May 1205, 1207-8, 1209, 1: 
Hourly earnings. Index numbers, 1840 to 1934 
Indexes. Earnings per hour, 1840 to 1934 
—— Real wages, 1913 to 1934 : 
Iron and steel industry. Bessemer converters, 1933 and 1935................---..- Apr. 1027-9, 
—— Billet mills, 1935 June | 
—— Blast furnaces, 1933 and 1935 
—— Blooming mills, 1933 and 1935 
—— Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 ‘ 
ose I I ai te sires his hd ariel nnsintintiithittipnsacnbaaniindeebanin Apr. 1027-9, 
—— Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 June 1640, 1643, 1648, 16° 
—— Open-hearth furnaces, 1933 and 1935..........................-...-. eaidiiiinadl Apr. 1027-29, 1014-96 
—— Plate mills, 1933 and 1935 June 1629-3 
—— Rail mills, 1933 and 1935 June 1625 
—— Scope and method of study, 1933 and 1935 Apr. 1027-9; June |' 
—— Structural mills, 1935...._... Ope BRC RL a = OPS > ee a See June 1627 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
Leather and leather products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1933 and Page 
a ae eee ee ee eT ee ee a a a June 1640, 1643-4, 1648, 1652 
June 1640, 
1645, 1648, 1652 
Longshoremen. Union rates per hour, by city, 1934 and 1935, hours of work, and over- 

time Apr. 915-17 
Lumber and lumber products. Ohio, average wage and salary payments, 1933 and 

eb cdaccctenctcasnaccsmsindtiiabblicbitthiadesbetawtithddnsnbetde .. June 1640, 1645, 1649, 1652-3 
Manufacturing industries. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 

Fi adaccencccnclvetciitabhdybidiikcéincddededdth dsctéich dba —- Mar. 711, 714; June 1639-53 
Metals and metal products, other than iron and steel. Ohio, average wage and salary 

payments, 1933 and 1934 i June 1640, 1645-6, 1649, 1653 
Mining, coal. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34 Feb. 406-10 
Mining, fire-clay. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34 Feb. 410-12 
Motor-truck drivers. Union rates per hour, 1934 and 1935 Apr. 918-19 
Motor-vehicle industry. Sex differentials, 1934...............-.-.-.-2 2-2-2 eee ee i Mar. 547-8 

- Wages, hours, employment, and annual earnings, 1934 (Tolles and La Fever) Mar. 521-53 
Office workers in factories, October 1935, New York State, by industry group Feb. 415-17 
Ohio. Average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 (Croxton) Maer. 706-17 
—— (See also under specified industry.) 

Open-hearth furnaces. 1933 and 1935, by occupation and district............._-- Apr. 1027-29, 1044-56 
Paper and pulp industry. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 Mar. 702-5 
Paper-box, folding, industry. (See Wages and hours: Folding paper-box industry.) 
Petroleum refining. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 Mar. 702-5 
Philippine Islands. Average daily rate, by province, 1934 and 1935 June 1655-6 
Plate mills, iron and steel industry. 1933 and 1935, by occupation June 1629-36 
Printing trades. Union rates per hour, by occupation, 1934 and 1935 Apr. 907-11 
Public libraries. Salaries, principal cities, December 1935 May 1365-7 
Public utilities. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935.................-...-. Mar. 702-5 
Puerto Rico. Average hourly and weekly, by industry, occupation and sex, 1934-35___- Feb. 420-3 
Quarrying. Limestone, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34 Feb. 412-13 
— Sandstone, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34 ‘ Feb. 414-15 
Rail mills, iron and steelindustry. 1933 and 1935, by occupation June 1623-6 
Railroads, Dismissal compensation to employees displaced on account of consolidations. June 1503-5 
Real wages per hour. Trend, 1913 to 1934 Mar. 719-20 
Sawmills. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935 Mar. 702-5 
Seamen. American vessels in overseas trade, 1934, by department and occupation, study 
(Clark-Beal) 

— Hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of November 

F May 1201, 1202 
—— 1929-35, by position and destination of vessel ‘ Apr. 1059-60 
Service industries. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 

(Croxton) Mar. 711, 714-15 
Silk and rayon finishing. Hourly and weekly earnings, 1933 and 1934 May 1350-63 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Common labor, hourly entrance rates, July 1935....... Mar. 702-5 
Street-railway employees. Union rates per hour, 1934 and 1935 Apr. 917-18 
Structural mills, iron and steel industry. 1935, by occupation June 1627-9 
Textile dyeing and finishing: cotton, silk and rayon. Hourly and weekly earnings, 1933 

May 1336-63 
Tobacco industry. Earnings of workers, 1933-35.................---.--------.-------- _. May 1322-35 
Trade, wholesale and retail. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 

1934 (Croxton) Mar. 711-12, 715 
Transportation and public utilities. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 

1933 and 1934 (Croxton) Mar. 712, 715 
Union rates and actual rates of pay and actual hours_....................-.-.-....----.- Apr. 897-8 
Union scales. Selected trades, May 15, 1934, and May 15, 1935 Apr. 895-919 
Unskilled labor (common). Adult male workers, hourly entrance rates (13 industries), 

1926 to 1935 
—— Entrance wage rates, 1929 and 1933-35, by industry group 
—— Hourly entrance rates, July 1935 _.. Mar. 698-706 
Woman workers. Motor-vehicle industry, sex differentials, 1934 Mar. 547-8 
Women on relief, employed in New York City, wages and family responsibilities, 1935... Jume 1525-7 

Wages and hours, foreign countries: 
Australia. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes 1931-33 i Feb. 343 
—— Basic weekly wage rates, 1935, by locality. ..................----.....-------------- Apr. 1066 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade-cargo vessels; monthly wage rate ¢ as s of No- 
May 1199, 1202 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
Australia. Weighted average weekly rates and hours of labor, by location, June 30, 1935, 

by industry group and by sex 
Belgium. Seamen, hours of work on distant- trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of 

NR Oe ne a eS ee aquaien deities May 119 
Canada. Agricultural laborers, monthly rates, by Province, 1933-35 
—— Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 
—— Building trades, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, 1935 
—— Coal mining, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, and 1935 
—— Electric railways, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, and 1935____..__...___.___ 

—— Manufacturing industries, hours worked per week, by industry group, 1933_______- 
—— Manufacturing industries, salaried employees, 1934...................-- iG tS Relic ‘ 
—— Metal trades, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, 1935__..............._______- 3 
—— Printing trades, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, 1935 

—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of No- 

NT Faas crete cnctinnncnsessnsstbbblscdblessééatbtieweténbesccetscocee- May 1199, 1292 
—— Steam railways, wages only, index numbers, 1929, 1934, and 1935 May 1367 
—— Various classes of labor, index numbers of wages, 1929, 1934, 1935 
— (cities of Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver). Building trades, 1934 and 1935 
— (cities of Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver). Printing trades, 1934 and 1935_.______- May 1369 
—— (cities of Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver). Street railways, 1934 and 1935 May 1368 
Ceylon. Specified grades of labor, 1934 Feb. 418 
—— Tea and rubber estates Nov. 16, 1934 i Feb. 417-19 
—— (Colombo). Harbor workers, 1934 . Feb. 418 
China. Coal mines Feb. 337 
—— Seamen, monthly wage rate ‘November 1935 May 1202 
—— (Nanking). Men, women and children, by industry group_..-..................-.. Apr. 1066-7 
Czechoslovakia. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 } 
Denmark. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 
—— Hourly wages of industrial workers, 1935, by class of worker 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of No- 

OT. Sadie bk tbe diced eBtei dns Hilnbedie bebe cnsbuicd@etnns eee eee May 1199, 1202 
Estonia. Agricultural laborers, real wages, | indexes, PIAGR: ciicsusan it Te ae Feb, 343 
Finland. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
—— Newsprint paper mills, hourly wages and percent of change 1928-34__.....___. Ddidaiss Jan. 183-4 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of No- 

inet in iwc cintitininnciscsaieisieetd bicetiih tion lip CT Tal ie nin x tenedeliniiline May 1199, 1202 
France. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931- enna pip iRintiktetnein daiwa Feb. 343 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Nov em- Yt 

De Rite ie BR tes ctieck castes bb adaneccanceddce du May 1199; 1202 Welfar 
Germany. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33. Feb. 343 Whole 
~—— Chemical industry, hourly and weekly rates, by branch of industry and sex, August Al 


—— Metal-working industry, hourly and weekly rates, by branch of industry and sex, CI 
August 1935 May 1371 Ce 
—— Mining, coal, third quarter 1934 and 1935 ’ Apr. 1067 
— Regulation of wages by the Government ‘eb. 419-20 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Novem- 
Be 588s SEA ERE Rs rnin dc ncttidn ct cisatliblbaub iw itabitiiiinatidininteiindinit May 1199, 1202 
—— (Hamburg). Rates by occupation 1931, 1932, and 1935 ‘ » 1657 
Great Britain. Coal-mining industry, wage increases and settlement, effective Jan. 1, 
Apr. 944, 946 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Novem- 
a as seh ai ik ks edb aded en ebidads canisneitenbiblindmmached May 1200, 1202 
—— (England and Wales). Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 . Feb. 3 
—— (Scotland). Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33..................._. Feb 
Greece. Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of 
eras a), SS Races ads said. ca, Bbc chickindenccdttadibebeae cna May 1200, 1202 
Hungary. Agricultural laborers, Real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
—— Average hourly wages, various industries, Oct. 1, 1935, by class of workers Apr. 1068-9 
—— (Budapest). Average hourly wages, Oct. 1, 1935, by industry, occupation, and class 
of worker " Apr. 1068-9 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
Hungary (Provinces). Average hourly wages, Oct. 1, 1935, by industry, occupation, Page 

and class of worker . Apr. 1068-9 
India. Mining fields, average daily earnings December 1934. Eatin ost, stasihbbidesete Ditbiadsl .. May 1372-3 
_— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Novem- 

DOE Ein ado cinanscunieannnneebibbhashilbils dmnpn bine iets wulbtitdeiidind .. May 1200, 1202 
Irish Free State. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931- SARS ae a se Feb. 343 
Italy. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33_- Pee SESS a ee ee Feb. 343 
_—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Novem- 

a aictdtlaee ir apni the apap ephinsesinga nner lds Matiinie Shibata: <'ig Nin Giatllatialep tii Hiesse atsiibiabe stat .. May 1200, 1202 
Japan. Seamen, hours of work on distant- trade- “Cargo , vessels; monthly wage rate as of 

icin nn nonsreecnnscassieneceltiintébabnaenissdncsed eens ee May 1200, 1202 

-— Supplements to wages in factories, year ending July 1932 Jan. 184-5 
——(Tokyo.) Daily rates by industry, occupation and sex, January 1936 June 1658 
Mexico. Decree effective Feb. 20, 1935, providinz full pay for weekly rest day_....._- seal May 1373 
Nanking (China). Men, women, and children, by industry group--................... Apr. 1066-7 
Netherlands. Hourly earnings, male workers, first half 1935....................-.-.___- Mar. 721 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of Novem- 

I iSikdd ain pcdebdinininnnae dnp ei dehhhinthbatibutineweadinnasse May 1200, 1202 
Netherland West Indies. Hourly basis workers in refineries, 1935 Mar. 721-2 
New Zealand. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
Norway. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
—— Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of No- 

DS tices catia agile aheptn andi iii Ra alleen winsainsiscsdadp sha Doiceg chemenialglgR egihtchcive thik bs May 1201, 1202 
Poland. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
Portugal. Agricultural workers, by sex, December 1935 June 1659 
Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R.). Average annual wages and salaries, by industry or trade 

group, 1928, 1930, and 1934 Feb. 423-4 
—— Hours of labor, distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of November 

ES TL AE RE Ae! 2" SE a RE a eS ee OES S May 1201, 1202 
—— Increase of wages under decree of Dec. 8, 1934 Jan. 272 

Length of workweek and hours per day Jan. 185-6 
Spain. Seamen, hours of work, distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate November 
ST Dd wcmipternsbittimedidnant weletesales canta ts iit Eee aks, dite winildeitiilediindmee May 1201, 1202 
Sweden. Agricultural laborers, real wages, indexes, 1931-33 Feb. 343 
Seamen, hours of work on distant-trade cargo vessels; monthly wage rate as of No- 
ee ee ee ee ee) May 1201, 1202 
Opera and concert-house employees, salaries, by occupation, 1935..... Mar. 722-3 
Yugoslavia. Seamen, monthly wage rate, November 1935 May 1202 
Welfare work, United States. Government Printing Office (United States), activities of_.. Apr. 941-2 
Wholesale prices, United States: 
All commodities. Summary, November 1935-April 1936 Jan. 262-67; 
Feb. 496-503; Mar. 826-33; Apr. 1150-5; May 1445-53; June 1738-43 
Changes in, 1929 and 1932 to January 1936 (Bowden) -...........-...---.-..-.----.-- Apr. 877-8, 882-3 
Commodities, number of, changing in price from month to month, October 1935 to April 
Jan. 265; Feb. 499; Mar. 830; Apr. 1154; May 1451; June 1738 
Index numbers. By commodity groups, by years 1926-35, and by months 1934-35 Feb. 502-3 
—— By year 1926-35, and month 1933-36, comparison with foreign countries Feb. 504; 
Mar. 834; May 1454 
—— (1926=100.0). By groups and subgroups of commodities, specified dates Jan. 266-7; 
Feb. 500-01; Mar. 832; Apr. 1155; May 1451-2; June 1740 
Price research. Conference held at National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 

Nov. 29-30, 1935 Mar. 836-7 
Weekly fluctuations shown by index numbers (1926=100.0), by groups of commodities, 

specified dates. .........- Jan. 263-5; Feb. 497-8; Mar. 827-9; Apr. 1151-3; May 1448-50; June 1741-43 

Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 
Australia. Index numbers, by year 1926-34, by month 1933-35.......... Feb. 504; Mar. 834; May 1454 
Austria. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36........... Feb. 504; Mar. 834; May 1454 
Belgium. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 . 504; Mar. 834; May 1454 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 . 504; Mar. 834; May 1454 
Canada. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 . 504; Mar. 834; May 1454 
Chile. Index numbers, by year 1928-35, by month 1933-36 . 504; Mar. 834: May 1454 
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Wholesale prices, foreign countries—C ontinued. 

China. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ” > Mar 

Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36___ Feb. : Mar. 

Denmark. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. 505; Mar. 835: M 

Finland. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36........_.. Feb. ; Mar. | 

France. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. 505; Mar. 835: 

Germany. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. 505; Mar. 

Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, by year 1930-35, by 

month 1933-36 . 50@; Mar. 

India. Index numbers, by y year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. ; Mar. 835; M 

Italy. Index numbers, by year 1926-34, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. 505; Mar. 

Japan. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-35 ‘eb. 505; Mar. 

Netherlands. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36...... Feb. 505; Mar. 835; 

New Zealand. Index numbers (revised), by year 1926-35, by month 

5; Mar. 836; 

Norway. Index numbers, by year 1928-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. 506; Mar. 836: 

Peru. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. ; Mar. 8 

Poland. Index numbers, by year 1928-35, by month 1933-36 . ‘eb. - Mar 

South Africa. Index numbers, by year 1926-31, by quarter-year 1933... Feb. » Mar. 

Sweden. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36 ‘eb. - Mar. 

Switzerland. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36_.__- . Feb. 506; Mar. 

United Kingdom. (See wnder Great Britain.) 

Yugoslavia. Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1933-36_....... Feb. 506; Mar. 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Great Britain. Expenditures in specified years, 1900-1934 
Window-cleaning industry. Wisconsin Recovery Administration code, effective Aug. 6, 1935, 

tabular analysis of labor provisions 
Wisconsin Recovery Act: 

Constitutionality established 1936, and terms of codes made effective under___......_- . Mar. ( 

Held constitutional by State supreme court, 1936 
Women in industry, United States: 

New York. Minimum-wage law of 1933 declared unconstitutional as to women’s work, 

EE a ee. Se ee ee awe ee 

New York City. Wages and family responsibilities of employed women on relief, 1935 

Sickness frequency among members of sick-benefit associations._........._- 

Technological changes, effect on employment, analysis (U. S. Women’s Bures 1u ‘Bull. 

No. 107) 
Women in industry, foreign countries: 

Egypt. Law promulgated by committee set up in 1931 

Great Britain. Membership in trade-unions, by industry, end of 1934 

— Two-shift system of employment (report of departmental committee)_.........._--- 

Irish Free State. Conditions of Employment Act, 1936, provisions. ._................-- 
Working conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions.) 

Workmen’s compensation, United States: 
Cooperation of workmen’s compensation administrations with rehabilitation agencies 
(Dawson) 

Cost of administration in relation to service 

Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 

Effects of the depression in impairing service 

Legislation, by States, during 1935 

Methods of financing workmen’s compensation administrations and funds (Dawson) _. Mar 592-605 

Rehabilitation. Effect of State law upon cooperation for 

United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, report 1934-35 
Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 

Canada. Legislation, by Province, during 1935.......................-.--...--..-. May 1254, 1275-77 

Ontario (Canada). Method of financing 

— Procedure in settlement of claims (Dawson) 


Youth Commission, American Council of Education, recommendations re program and 


Youth. United States Government aid to. (See National youth Administration.) 
Youth, unemployed. (See Unemployed youth.) 


O 





List of Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
Bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July 1912, as well as the bulle- 
tins published since that date, will be furnished on application. Publications indicated by 
an asterisk, which are not available for free distribution, can in some cases be obtained by 
purchase from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.; all can be consulted at libraries which are Government repositories. 


Collective agreements. 


*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the si!k-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
*No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
*No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 

*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 

*No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 

*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 

*No. 145. “aa arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
1914. 

No. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [1918.] 

*No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 

*No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 

*No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation and activities, etc. [1921.] 

*No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 

*No. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


Cooperation. 


*No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. : ; 
*No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (eredit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
*No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
*No. 531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 
No. 598. Organization and management of consumers’ cooperative associations and clubs (with model 
bylaws). [1934.] 
No. 606. Organization and management of cooperative gasoline and oil associations (with model 
bylaws). [1934.] 
. 608. Organization and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 
{1934.] 
. 612. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperation in 1933. 


and unemployment. 


. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. (1913. ] 
. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
10. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
196. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 19 
and 20, 1916. 
. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
. 227. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
No. 241. Public employment offices in tne United States. [1918.] 
. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. {1922.] 
. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
. 542. Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 
. 544. Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States and unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. [1931.] 
. 553. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. 
. 555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1930. 
. 610. Revised indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, 1919 to 1933. 
. 611. eo gy insurance and reserves in the United States: A selected list of recent refer- 
ences. {|1935. 
. 613. Average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio, 1916 to 1932. 


o 
«“ 


. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 

. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 

. 295. Building operations in representative cities, 1920. 

. 545. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States [1921] to 1930. 

. 608. “aa and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 
1934. 


(1) 





Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons). 
*No. 104. << nee in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary ware factori; 
1912. 
No. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 
*No. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 
*No. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (1914.] 
*No. 157. Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 
*No. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 
*No. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
*No. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
buildings. [1916.] 
*No. 201. Report of the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the In{o; 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 
*No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 
*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 
*No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 230. Industrial efficieny and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 
*No. 234. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918. 
*No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee. [1919.] 
*No. 251. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
*No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 
No. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
*No. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
*No. 291. Carbon monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite stone industry. [1922.] 
No. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 
No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
No. 405. ee necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphoru 
1926. 
No. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
No. 428. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D. C 
July 14-16, 1926. 
No. 460. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] 
No. 466. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 
No. 488. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 
*No. 490. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 
*No. 507. Causes of death, by occupation. [1930.] 
No. 582. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for 
ardous occupations. (Revision of Bul. No. 306.) [1933.] 
*No. 602. Discussions of industrial accidents and diseases at the 1933 meeting of the International A 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, Ill. 


Industrial relations and labor conditions. 


*No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
*No. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 
. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 
. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 
. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 
. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 
. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] 
. 483. Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1928. 
. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 

. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 

. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 

. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 

. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 

. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 

. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 

. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. ([1926.] 

. 581. Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States, as of January 1, 1933. 

. 583. Proceedings of the National Conference for Labor Legislation, held at Washington, D. ©. 
February 14 and 15, 1934. 

. 590. Labor legislation, 1931 and 1932. 

. 592. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1931 and 1932. 

. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 

. 603. Comparative digest of labor legislation for the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Sout! 
Carolina, Tennessee. [1933.] 

. 609. Discussions of labor laws and their administration at the 1933 convention of the Associatiol 
of Government Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada, Chicago, III. 


Labor laws of foreign countries. 


*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. 
No. 494. Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929.] 
No. 510. Labor legislation of Argentina. [1930.] 
No. 529. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
No. 549. Labor legislation of Venezuela. [1931.] 
No. 554. Labor legislation of Paraguay. [1931.] 
No. 559. Labor legislation of Ecuador. [1931.] 
No. 569. Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.] 


(II) 





Labor organizations. 


*No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [1923.] 
No. 461. Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] 

*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 

*No. 506. Handbook of American trade unions: 1929 edition. 


Minimum wage. 
*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 


*No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
*No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 


Old-age care, pensions, and insurance. 


*No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 

No. 477. Public-service retirement systems, United States, Canada, and Europe. [1929.] 
*No. 489. Care of aged persons in the United States. [1929.] 

No. 505. Directory of homes for the aged in the United States. [1929.] 

No. 561. Public old-age pensions and insurance in the United States and in foreign countries. [1932.] 

Prison labor. 

No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. 

No. 595. Prison labor in the United States, 1932. 

No. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual conventions of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials. 
*No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 
No. 307. Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 
*No. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 
*No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 
*No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 
*No. 411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
*No. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
*No. 455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N. J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
*No. 480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
No. 508. Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
*No. 530. Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 
*No. 563. Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 
*No. 609. Nineteenth, Chicago, Ill., September 14-15, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. 
No. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 
*No. 248. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
No. 264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 


*No. 273. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, ee 23-26, 1919. 


{o. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
No. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Il., September 19-23, 1921. 

Jo. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

fo. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 

Jo. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 

{o. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

io. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
No. 432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
No. 456. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 

Yo. 485. Fifteenth, Paterson, N. J., September 11-14, 1928. 

Jo. 511. Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y., October 8-11, 1929. 

{o. 536. Seventeenth, Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 

. 564. Eighteenth, Richmond, Va., October 5-8, 1931. 
io. 577. Nineteenth, Columbus, Ohio, September 26-29, 1932. 
(0. 602. Twentieth, Chicago, Il., September 11-14, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services. 
*No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
Yo. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 
. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 
. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 
. 400. Twelfth, Chicago, Il., May 19-23, 1924. 
jo. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 
. 478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 
. 501. Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 
. 588. Seventeenth, Philadelphia, Pa., September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember 9-12, 1930. 


of labor and technological unemployment. 


. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
. 407. inven a of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1926. 
. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
. 441. Productivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 
. 474. Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 
. 475. eget of labor in newspaper printing. [1929.] 
. 550. Cargo handling and longshore labor conditions. [1932.] 
. 574. Technological changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 
. 585. Labor productivity in the automobile-tire industry. [1933.] 
. Technological changes and employment in the electric-lamp industry. [1933.] 


(TIT) 





Retail prices and cost of living. 
121. 
130. 
164. 
170. 
357. 
369. 
495. 


Safety codes. 
336. 
350. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
*No 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


. 


351 


375. 
382. 
410. 
430. 
447. 
451. 
463. 
509. 
512. 
519. 
527. 
556. 


562. 


617 


Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914. 
Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915. 
Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 

The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. 


[1913.] 


[1925.] 


Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 

Rules governing the approval of headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 
Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 

Code of lighting school buildings. 

Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 

Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 

Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 

Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 

Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision 
Textile safety code. 

Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. 

Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. 

Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, as revised 1930. 
Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other workplaces. (Revision of 1930.) 
Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 
. Safety codes for the prevention cf dust explosions. 


[1936.] (Supplement to Bul. No 


SAD 


Vocational and workers’ education. 


*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory-school experiment. 
*No. 162. 


[1915.] 
Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 


*No. 199. 
*No. 271. 
No. 459. 


Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 
Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 


[1920.] 
Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 





Wages and hours of labor. 
*No. 


*No 
*No 
*No 
*No 
*No 
*No 
*No 


*No. 


*No 
*No 
No 
No 
No 


146 


. 147. 
- 161. 
. 163. 
. 190. 
. 204. 
. 225. 
. 265. 
297. 
. 356. 
. 358. 
. 360. 
. 365. 
- 407. 


. 412. 
. 416. 
. 484. 
. 514. 


. 523. 
. 525. 
. 532. 
. 534. 


. 594. 


‘ 601. 
‘ 604. 


- 613. 


. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dress and 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Weeges and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 

Waves and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 191 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 

Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 

Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 

Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 

Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 

Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 

Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 

Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 

aon a of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board indust 
1926. 

Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 

Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. 

Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry. 1928. 

Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in wage 
negotiations in 1927. 

Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 

Wages and hours of labor in the portland cement industry, 1929. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette-manufacturing industry, 1930. 

Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-30. 

. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the cane-sugar refining industry, 1930. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mining, 1924 to 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of:labor in gasoline filling stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, 1951. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the baking industry—bread and cake departments, 1931. 

. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry, 1932. } 

. Wages and hours of labor in the rayon and other synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry. 1932. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1932. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1932. 

. Union seales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1933. 

Wages and hours of labor in bituminous-coal mining, 1933. 

History of wages in the United States from colonial times to 1928. Revision of Bulletia 
No. 499, with supplement, 1929-33. ' 

Average annual wage and salary payments in Ohio, 1916 to 1932. 


{1914.] 


2 


We 


ry. 


(Iv) 


Welfare work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
*“No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
No. 565. Park recreation areas in the United States, 1930. 


Wholesale prices. 
*No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July 1927. 
No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 
Women and children in industry. 
*No. 116. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


*No. 
No. 
*No. 


No 


117. 
118. 
119. 
122. 
160. 


175. 


76. 
180. 
182. 


193. 
215. 
217. 


223. 
253. 
467. 
. 558. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. [1913.] 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 

Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments 
and garment factories. [1914.] 

al of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 
1915. 

Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 

77 me among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. 

1916. 

Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. [1917.] 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 

Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. [1931.] 


Work of Federal and State departments of labor. 


No 


*No. 


*No 
*No 
No 


. 319. 
26. 


. 479. 
. 599. 
. 614. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 

Methods " yet and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. [1923. 

Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 

What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 

Bulletins and articles published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: A selected list of 
references. [1935.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 
*No. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
107. 
155. 
212. 


. 243. 


. 301. 
. 312. 
. 379. 
. 423. 
. 496. 


- 529. 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 
Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 

1918. 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922. 
National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 
Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States, as of January 1, 1925. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, as of July 1, 1926. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, as of January 1, 1929. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 
Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Miscellaneous series. 


*No 


*No 
*No 


. 174. 


. 208. 
. 242. 


. 254. 
. 268. 
. 282. 


. 346. 
. 401. 
. 518, 


. 541. 


. 599. 
. 605. 


607. 


- 615. 


. 616. 


Set index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
ay 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 

Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920.] 

Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. [1921.] 
Humanity in government. [1923. 

Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926 

Personnel research agencies: 1930 edition. 

Handbook of labor statistics: 1931 edition. 

What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 

Labor through the century, 1833-1933. (Revised.) 

Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. Revised edition. (In press.) 

The Massachusetts system of savings-bank life insurance. [1935.] 

Handbook of labor statistics, 1936 edition. (In press.) 
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